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EXCELSIOR      BAKING   POWDER 


IS   THE    BEST    OBTAINABLE    IN    AUSTRALIA. 


Review  of  Reviews,  tO/6/08. 


"  Accurate=to=the=Second." 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN 

..  WATCHES  .. 

For  Discriminating  People  who  want  "The  -Bet." 


"  All  advertise  watches,  but  no 
one  makes  watches  in  America 
but  the  '  Dueber-Hampdeu  Com- 
pany.' Some  make  Watch 
Movements,  some  maue  Watch 
Cases;  no  one  can  guarantee  a 
watch  who  makes  one-half  of 
it  only." 


"  Lever  Set"  and  Cannot  "Set"  in  the  Pocket.  Made  in  the  only  factory 
in  the  world  where  a  complete  watch  (both  case  and  movement)  is  made. 
Every  Watch  Guaranteed  (Case  as  well  as  Movement). 

"The  400,"   The   Ladies'   Watch. 

"John  Hancock"   21  Jewels,  The  Gentlemen's  Watch. 

"Special  Railway,"  21  and  23  Jewels,  for  Railway  Men,  etc. 

Look  for  the  name   "  Dueber  "   in  the   case. 
Write  for  our  "  Guide  to  Watch  Buyers." 


THE 


DUEBER=  HAMPDEN   WATCH    WORKS, 


CANTON,    OHIO 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Kev.cw  of  ..eviews. 


June  jo.  loo? 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


fyfe 


TOBIAS  WALTON'S  MISTAKE. 
I. 
Aunt  Sarah:  "  Alonzo,  here's  the  old  clothes  that 
tramp  left  when  he  run  away  with  your  Sunday- 
go-to-meetin'  ones.  Jest  chuck  'em  into  your  barrel 
an'  throw  'em  off  the  bridge  on  your  way 
to  the  village." 

(Continued   on   page   iii.) 


"CYCLONE" 
WOVEN    WIRE   GATES. 

Light,  Strong,  and  Rab  >it  Proof. 

Made   of    STEEL    TUBE,  with    Malleable    IRON 
FITTINGS ;  with  Galvanised  Steel  Wire  wove. 

on  to  the  frames. 

CANT  SAG  OR  PULL  THE  POSTS  OVER. 
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Weight  of  a  9-foot  Gate  under  60  lbs.     Hinges,  Catches, 
and  Stops  complete.     Can  be  hung  in  a  few  minutes. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Fence,  Gates,  and   Droppers. 


"CYCLONE" 
WOVEN    WIRE    FENCE    COMPANY. 

128  FRANKLIN  ST.,   MELBOURNE. 


THE    NEW    "QUAKER"    THERMAL 

BATH    CABINET 

Is  a  Necessity  in  Every  Home 


physicians  and    such    eminent  autnoin         ,4s 
Dr.  Kellogg,  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.ci 
PRICE,    25s.    and   45s. 
Carriage  paid  to  any  Victorian   Railway   Station 
tralian  and  N.Z.  ports. 

WRITE    FOR    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE. 


Ready  for 
instant  use 
when  received. 
iNo  setting  up. 
N  o  trouble. 
You  can  have 
at  home  1  n 
your  own 
room  Turkish, 
Russian,  Hot 
A  i  r,  Vapour, 
Medic  ated, 
p  e  r  f  u  m  ed, 
Mineral,  Salt, 
Quinine,  Hop, 
or  Sulphur 
Baths.  Bene- 
fits and  cures 
Sleeplessness,, 
Obesity,  L  a 
Grippe,  Neur- 
ilgia,  Rbeu- 
rnatism,  Liver 
t  n  d  Kidney 
r  roubles, 
Blood  and 
Skin  Diseases, 
^ures  a  hard 
•old  with  one 
bath.  These 
baths  are 
highly  en- 
dorsed  by 
Dr.   Ruddock, 


or  Aus- 


STAR    NOVELTY    COMPANY, 

Premier  Buildings,  229-231  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


II. 
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Absolutely  Clire 

BILIOUSNESS 
SICK   HEADACHE, 
TORPID   LIVER. 
INDIGESTION. 
^|  CONSTIPATION, 
j*  FURRED  TONGUE. 
DIZZINESS. 
SALLOW  SKIN. 


There's  SECURITY  in 

ARTERS 

ITTLE 

1VER 


They  TOUCH  the 


LIVER 


Be  Sure  they  are 


Small  Pill.       Small  Dose.       Small  Price. 

Carter's 


Sf  STEEL  STAR 
WINDMILL, 


TRUE    AS    STEEL 

(OF  WHICH  IT  IS  MADE), 

Is  galvanised  after  being  put  together.  This 
galvanises  every  rivet  and  bolt  in  its  position, 
protecting  the  bolts  and  the  cut  edges  from 
rust.  This  galvanising  business  is  a  great 
feature — increasing  the  life  of  the  MILL. 

—YOU   8EE   IT,   DON'T  YOU? 

They  have  ball  beabings,  which  is  another 
valuable  point. 


AGENTS- 

JOHN    DANKS    &    SON 

PROPRIETARY    LIMITED, 

Bourke  St.,  Melbourne.        Pitt  St.,  Sydney. 


The  "Enterprise" 
Rubber 
Massage 
Roller 

Makes,  Keeps  and  Restores 
Beauty  in  Nature's  own  way. 

The  cup-shaped  teeth  have  a  suction 
effect  on  the  skin  that  smooths  out 
wrinkles,  rounds  out  the  beauty  mus- 
cles, and  gives  perfect  circulation  of 
the  blood. 

It  is  so  constructed  that  it  treats 
every  portion  of  the  face  and  neck  per- 
fectly, even  to  the  "  crow's  feet  "  in 
the  corners  of  the  eyes. 

Sample  Jar  of  "SKIN  FOOD"  .  if. 
Given  Away  irtth  each  Roller  4/U 
Roller  and  Sample  Jar     - 


THE   ENTERPRISE   CO. 

Box  138,  Q.  P.O. 


IkBOURNE. 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


111. 


TOBIAS    WALTON'S    MISTAKE. 
II. 
Tobias    Walton:     M  Reckon    there'll     be     somethin' 
doin'  here  in  about  a  minute.    —!—!—!— Murder! 

(Continued   on   page   vii.) 


MR.  EDISON'S  LATEST 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

1st.— The  New  MOULDED  Records,  made  of  a  harder 
material,  which  is  more  durable,  and  wears  better  than 
the  old  type,  is  not  damaged  by  handling,  and  is  more 
natural  in  tone,  more  distinct,  and  of  exceptional  loud- 


2nd. — The  new  Model  "  C  "  Reproducer,  for  all  ma- 
chines (except  Gem),  which  has  two  absolutely  new  and 
important  features,  viz.:  a  built-up,  indestructible  dia- 
phragm, very  highly  sensitive,  and  a  new  form  of 
sapphire,  shaped  like  a  button,  and  so  placed  in  the  Re- 
producer arm  that  the  edge  of  the  sapphire  tracks  in  the 
groove  of  the  Record;  the  contact  surface  is  very  much 
smaller  than  that  of  the  old  ball  type,  and  in  conse- 
quence can  follow  the  undulations  of  the  Record  without 
that  tendency  to  jump  from  crest  to  crest  so  often  the 
case  with  the  old  style.  That  harshness  which  has 
hitherto  characterised  the  reproduction  of  the  Phono- 
graph and  kindred  machines  is  now  entirely  overcome, 
the  result  being  a  perfectly  natural  and  musical  effect 
most  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

In  future  the  "Gem"  will  be  equipped  with  the  Model 
B  Automatic  Reproducer,  as  previously  supplied  with 
the  higher-priced  machines.  This  will  materially  improve 
the  reproduction  of  the  Gem,  both  with  the  present  style 
and  the  new  Moulded  Record. 

PRICES    ©N    APPLICATION. 


EDISON    PHONOGRAPH    CO., 

Universal  Ohambers, 

325    COLLINS    STREET,    MELBOURNE. 

Telephone  505. 


Alcoholic  Excess 


DRINK    and     DRUG 


Assured  results. 


HABITS  and   resultant   Nervous   Diseases  eradicated  at  home 
without   inconvenience   by 

TURVEY'S    TREATMENT. 

Either  sex.     Adaptable  to  every  case.     Success  testified  by   Officials    of    London    Diocesan   Branch    ef 
CHURCH    OP    ENGLAND    TEMPERANCE    SOCIETY. 

THOMAS  HOLME8,  the  famous  North  London  Missionary,  Author  of  "Pictures  and  Problems  of  the  London  Police 
Courts,"  writes:  "I  wish  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  great  value  of  your  remedy.  I  selected  only  those  cases  that  are 
acknowledged  to  be  at  once  the  most  difficult  arfd  the  most  hopeless.  In  the  lowest  depths  I  met  them.  I  soon  saw  the  beneficial 
effects  of  your  remedy,  their  physical  condition  rapidly  improved,  their  depression  of  mind  passed  away,  they  became  bright  and 
hopeful— in  fact,  new  men." 

A     FEW     PRESS     OPINIONS. 

"  The  Treatment  succeeds  in  ninety-seven  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  The  Faculty  acknowledges  itself  amazed  at  the 
"marvellous  success  of  this  new  remedy,  which  destroys  the  taste  for  alcohol  and  kindred  drugs,  making  them  absolutely 
"abhorrent  to  the  patient.  A  strong  point  about  this  proved  cure  is  that  it  can  be  taken  as  ordinary  medicine,  and  in  no  way 
"interferes  with  general  habits,  while  the  inebriate  home  becomes  practically  a  thing  of  the  past."— Whitehall  Rsviiw. 

"The  Advertiser  is  able  to  adduce  definite  evidence  that  his  method  has  had  really  good  results."— Truth. 

The  "REVIEW  OP   REVIEWS"   (London),  In  an  Article  entitled  "Where  the  English 
are  holding:  their  own,"— says  :— 

"  For  some  years  the  Gold  Cure  as  a  remedy  for  inveterate  drunkenness  held  the  field.  This  American  method  of  treatment, 
"although  achieving  considerable  success  in  many  cases,  is  far  from  being  a  universal  specific.  It  entails  a  long  and  costly 
"treatment,  involving  subcutaneous  injections  and  residence  in  an  institute  during  the  time  of  treatment.  The  competing 
"system  to  which  1  am  now  calling  attention  is  simpler,  and  appears  to  be  not  less  efficacious.  The  Tacquaru  Company, 
"althoueh  in  its  infancy,  claims  already  to  have  effected  a  cure  of  nearly  3,000  cases  of  those  who  suffer  from  alcoholic  excess. 

"  The  Company  has  its  own  medical  men,  who  examine  every  case,  and  who  vary  what  may  be  called  the  supplementary 
•ingredients  of  the  specific  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  with  which  they  are  dealing.  Unlike  the  Gold  Cure, 
*•  it  necessitates  no  subcutaneous  injection,  and  patients  can  be  treated  in  their  own  homes." 

Pamphlets,    etc.,   can    be   obtained   from    THE    TACQUARU   CO.,    73    Ambertey    House, 
Norfolk  Street,  London,  W.C.,  or  from  "Tacquaru,"  Box  133,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne. 
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Most  people  love  Pets. 

Most  people  have  Pets. 

Most  people  have  Pet   Corns. 

All    people  wish  they  hadn't. 
Why  keep  such 

troublesome  Pets 

when  .  .  . 

"THE  PET  CORN  CURE" 

is  within  reach  of  all. 

Post   Free,   any   Address,    1/- 
80LE    AGENT, 

E.      H.      LEETB, 

(Jbemtst  &  Druaatet, 
443  BRUNSWICK  ST.,  FITZROY. 

TEL.    NO.    1920. 
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THE 


GOLD  CURE 

*%„    ALCOHOLISM 


BOTH 

CAN 

CURED 


and  the 


.£    MORPHIA  HABIT. 


The  Sole  Rights  of  the 

BI-CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD  TREATMENT 

POR   VICTORIA 

Established  TEN  years  ago  by  Dr.  Wolfenden,  are  held  by 
the  CENTRAL  MISSION,  MELBOURNE, 

REV.  A.  R.  EDGAR,  Superintendent. 
This  is  its  Guarantee  of  Good  Faith. 


The  Institute  has  been  Removed 

from  Jolimont 
TO    IDEAL    PREMISES    AT 

30     COPPIN'S     GROVE, 
HAWTHORN. 


Send  for  Pamphlet  (gratis).   Address  to  the  Institute,  or  to 

Mr.  A.  J .  Derrick,  Central  Mission,  Melbourne. 

Mention  this  Paper. 


XTbe  Weekly  ftimes. 

THE  POPULAR  PICTORIAL  NEWS  AND   FAMILY  PAPER. 

PRICE    THREEPENCE. 


ADMIRABLE     ILLUSTRATIONS,     FASCINATING 

FICTION,  THE  WEEK'S  CABLE  AND  GENERAL 

INTELLIGENCE;      LIVE-STOCK,      GRAIN,      AND 

GENERAL  MARKET  REPORTS. 


A    PAPER    FOR  THE    PEOPLE    OF    TOWN    AND 

COUNTRY,  for  the  Citizen  and  the  Settler, 

the  Farmer  and  the  Miner. 


THE  PAPER  FOR  THE  HOME,  with  Excellent  Fea- 
tures of  Special  Interest  to  Both  Old  and  Young. 


THE    WEEKLY    TIMES, 

PRICE    THREEPENCE. 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  JOURNAL,  PROFITABLE  AND 
HELPFUL  TO  ITS  READERS. 


TERMS    OF    SUBSCRIPTION! 

Posted  direct  to  subscribers  in  any  part  of  the  Au> 
tralian  Commonwealth: 

TERMS  (PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE). 

Quarterly    3s.  3d. 

Half-yearly    6s.  6d. 

Yearly    13s.  Od. 


All  Business  Communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Manager,  "Weekly  Times 

Office,  Melbourne. 

With  Its  Lars:©  and  Widespread  Circulation  THE   WEEKLY  TIME8  is  an  EXCELLENT 
MEDIUM    FOR    ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS    CURE 


Thb  IAMOUS  REMEDY  foe 

COUGHS, 


Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia, 

BRONCHITIS,     ASTHMA    AND    CONSUMPTION. 


*hose  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis,  Cough,  Difficulty  of 
Bieathing,  Hoarseness,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  ths 
Cheat  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure.  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  voloe, 
and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  where 
"Coughs"  have  been  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  is  generally 
sufficient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain.  

Remember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  Consumption 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 


W  BEWARE    OF   COUGHS! 


CONSUMPTION. 

TOO  ILL  TO  LEAVE   HIS   BED. 
A  COMPLETE   CURE. 

"  Mr.  W.  Q.  Hearne— Dear  Sir,— I  am  writing  to  tell  you  about  the 
wonderful  cure  your  medicine  has  effected  in  my  case.  About  three 
years  ago  I  began  to  cough.  At  first  the  cough  was  not  severe,  but  it 
gradually  got  worse,  and  I  became  very  weak  and  troubled  with  night 
■weats,  pain  in  my  chest,  and  great  quantities  of  phlegm.  On  several 
occasions  there  was  blood  in  the  expectoraed  matter.  I  had  been 
treated  by  a  doctor,  who  pronounced  my  case  to  be  Consumption,  and 
various  other  treatments  had  been  tried,  but  without  benefit.  It  was 
at  this  stage  that  I  heard  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  sent  to  you  for 
a  course  of  the  medicine.  When  it  arrived  I  was  too  ill  to  leave  my 
bed,  but  I  commenced  taking  it  at  once,  and  gradually  improved.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  two  lots  of  medicine  you  sent  have  effected  a 
oomplete  cure,  for  which  accept  my  very  best  thanks — Yours  grate- 
fully, "J.  BLAIR. 

"Westminster,  Bridge-road,  S.E  ,  London." 


AGONISING   COUGH.— NINE   MONTHS'   TORTURE. 

RELIEVED   by   ONE    DOSE   of    HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS 

CURE.     CURED  by  TWO    BOTTLES. 

"  Dergholm,  Victoria. 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  wonderful  effect  of 
your  Bronchitis  Cure.  I  suffered  for  nine  months,  and  the  cough  was 
so  distressingly  bad  at  nights  I  was  obliged  to  get  up  and  sit  by  the 
fire.  I  had  medical  advice,  and  tried  other  '  remedies,'  without  avail. 
I  tried  yours,  and  never  had  a  fit  of  coughing  after  taking  the  first 
dose,  and  though  I  have  had  but  two  bottles  I  feel  I  am  a  different 
man,  and  the  cough  has  vanished.  You  may  depend  upon  my  making 
known  the  efficacy  of  your  wonderful  remedy  to  anyone  I  see  afflicted. 
"Yours  faithfully,  JAMES  ASTBURY." 


GRATITUDE   AND   APPRECIATION. 

HUNDREDS  CURED  IN  THEIR  OWN  CIRCLE. 


"The  Scientific  Australian  Office,  169  Queen-st.,  Melbourne. 
"Dear  Mr.  Hearne,— The  silent  workers  are  frequently  the  most 
effective,  and  if  there  is  anybody  in  Victoria  who  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  repeatedly  working  for  and  singing  the  praises  of 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  it  is  our  Mr.  Phillips.  This  gentleman, 
some  three  years  ago,  was  recommended  to  try  vour  Bronohitis  Cure 
by  Mr.  Barham,  accountant,  Collins-street,  and  the  effect  that  it  had 
was  so  marked  that  he  has  ever  since  been  continually  recommending 
It  to  others.  We  are  glad  to  add  this  our  testimony  to  the  value  of 
Hearne's  most  valuable  Bronchitis  Cure,  which  has  eased  the  sufferings 
of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  even  in  our  own  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance.   Believe  us  always  to  be  yours  most  faithfully, 

•PHILLIPS,    ORMONDE   &   CO." 


QUEENSLAND    TESTIMONY. 

FROM   BRISBANE   WHOLESALE   CHEMISTS. 


"69  Queen-st.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
"Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne.    Dear  Sir,— Please  send  us  36 dozen  Bronchitis 
Cure  by  first  boat.     We  enclose  our  cheque  to  cover  amount  of  order. 
We  often  hear  your  Bronchitis  Care  spoken  well  of.    A  gentleman  told 
us  to-day  that  he  had  given  it  to  a  child  of  his  with  most  remarkable 
result,  the  child  being  quite  cured  by  three  dosts. 
"  We  are,  faithfully  vours, 
"THOMASON,   CHATER   &  CO.,   Wholesale  Chemists." 


We,  the  undersigned,  have  had  occasion  to  obtain  Hearne's  Bron- 
ohitia  Cure,  and  we  certify  that  it  was  perfectly  and  rapidly  successful 
under  circumstances  which  undoubtedly  prove  its  distinct  healing 
power.  Signed  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  Myers-street,  Geelong, 
and  fifty-nine  other  leading  residents. 


YEARS' 


ASTHMA. 

PREVIOUS   TREATMENT   FAILED.      A  SEVENTEEN 
CASE   CURED   BY   THREE   BOTTLES. 

Mr.  Alex.  J.  Anderson,  of  Oak  Park,  Charlesville,  Queensland, 
writes: — "After  suffering  from  Asthma  for  seventeen  years,  and 
having  been  under  a  great  many  different  treatments  without  benefit, 
I  was  induced  to  try  Hearne's  medicine  for  Asthma.  After  taking 
three  bottles  of  this  medicine  I  quite  got  rid  of  the  Asthma,  and  sinoe 
then,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  1883  (15  years  ago),  I  have  not 
had  the  slightest  return  of  it.  The  medicine  quite  cured  me,  and  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it." 

Writing  again  on  the  4th  April,  1899,  he  states:— "I  am  keeping 
very  well  now.    Never  have  the  slightest  return  of  the  Asthma." 

A    FEW   EXTRACTS    FROM    LETTERS. 

"I  used  your  Bronchitis  Cure  for  three  of  my  family,  and  it  cured 
each  of  them  in  from  one  to  three  doses.— P.  F.  MULLINS,  Cowie's 
Creek,  Victoria  " 

"Your  Bronchitis  Cure  relieved  my  son  wonderfully  quick.  I  only 
gave  him  four  doses,  and  have  some  of  the  medicine  yet ;  but  I  an 
sending  for  another  bottle  in  case  I  should  want  it.— D.  M'DONALD, 
Trinky,  via  Quirindi,  N.S.W." 

"  My  wife  is  82  years  old,  and  I  am  79,  and  I  am  glad  to  inform  you 
that  your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  us  both  a  wonderful  deal  of  good, 
it  having  quickly  cured  us  both.— R.  BASSET,  Strath  Creek,  via 
Broadford,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  used  one  bottle  of  your  Bronohitis  Cure  with  great  benefit 
to  myself,  as  the  smothering  has  completely  left  me.—  (Mrs  )  JOHN 
RAHILLY,  Glenmaggie,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  finished  the  Bronchitis  Cure  you  sent,  and  am  amazed  at 
what  it  has  done  in  the  time.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  has  all  gone. 
—J.  HARRINGTON,  Bingegong,  Morundah,  N.S.W." 

'  I  lately  administered  some  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure  to  a  son  ot 
mine,  with  splendid  effect.  The  cure  was  absolutely  miraculous.— D. 
A.  PACKER,  Quiera,  Neutral  Bay,  Sydney,  N.S.W." 

"Your  Bronchitis  Cure,  as  usual,  acted  splendidly.— 0.  H. 
RADFORD,  Casterton,  Victoria." 

"Kindly  forward  another  bottle  of  your  famous  Bronohitis  Cure 
without  delay,  as  I  find  it  to  be  a  most  valuable  medicine.— (Mrs.)  J. 
SLATER,  Warragul,  Victoria." 

"  I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Bronohitis  Cure.  The  result  was 
marvellous.  It  eased  me  right  off  at  onoe.  - G.  SEYTER,  Bourke, 
N.S.W." 

"Your  medicine  for  Asthma  is  worth  £1  a  bottle.— W.  LETTS,  Hsy- 
wood,  Victoria." 

"I  have  tried  lots  of  medicine,  but  yours  is  the  best  I  ever  had.  I 
am  recommending  it  to  everybody.— S.  STEELE,  Yanko  Siding, 
N.S.W." 

"I  suffered  from  Chronic  Asthma  and  Bronohitis,  for  which  I  ob- 
tained no  relief  until  I  tried  your  medicine,  but  I  oan  truly  say  that  I 
am  astonished  at  my  present  freedom,  as  a  direct  result  of  my  brief 
trial.-JOHN  C.  TRELAWNEY,  Severn  River,  via  Inverell,  N.S.W." 

"  Last  year  I  s^ered  severely  from  Bronchitis,  and  the  doctor,  to 
whom  I  paid  seven  guineas,  did  not  do  me  any  good ;  but  I  heard  ot 
your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  two  bottles  of  it  made  me  quite  well. — IL 
HOOD,  Brooklands,  Avoca-street,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne." 

"  Please  send  me  half-a-dozen  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  This  medi- 
cine cured  me  in  the  winter,  and  has  now  cured  a  friend  of  mine  of  a 
very  bad  Bronchitis. — A.  ALLKN,  Ozone  House,  Lome,  Victoria." 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  me  muoh  good.  This  is  a  new  ex- 
perience,  for  all  the  medicine  I  previously  took  made  me  much  worse. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  two  bottles  of  Bronohitis  Cure  I  got  from  you. 
have  pulled  me  through  a  long  and  dangerous  illness. — HENRY 
WURLOD,  Alma,  near  Maryborough,  Victoria." 

"The  bottle  of  Bronohitis  Cure  I  got  from  you  was  magical  in  its. 
effects— CHAS.  WHYBROW,  Enoch's  Point,  via  Darlingford,  Vio- 
toria." 

"  Upon  looking  through  our  books  we  are  struok  with  the  steady 
and  rapid  increase  in  the  sales  of  your  Bronohitis  Cure.— ELLIOTT' 
BROS.,  Ltd.,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Sydney,  N.S.W." 


Prepared  only,  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  O.  HEARNE,  Chemist,  Geelong:,  Victoria. 

Bmallsize,  2s.  6d. ;  lari?e,  4s.  6d*     Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors.    Forwarded  by  post  to  any  address  when  Dot  obtainable  looalhr. 
For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
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Alston's  Patent  Steel  Windmills 


Made  in  all  sizes  from  £5  10s. 


My  Mills  are  imitated 
by  many.butexcelled 
by  none.  Hundreds 
of  Testimonials  re- 
ceived. Eight  Gold 
Medals  awarded. 

A  Friend  in-need, 
A  Friend  in-deed 


The    First   Cost 
the  Only  Cost. 

No  Attention 
Required. 


The  Best  Invest- 
ment for  House, 
St>  ok.orGarden. 

I    make     Wind- 
mills  a    Special 
Line,  not  a  side 
show. 


ALSTON'S  STEEL-FRAMED  CALVANISED  STOCK  TROOCH. 


The  Best  Trough 
Ever  Invented. 
Will  not  crack, 
leak,  rot,  or  rust. 

All  Lengths. 

Write   me    your 

requirements. 


Send  for  Catalogue 


JAMES    ALSTON, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 
Queen  s  Bridge,  SOUTH  MELBOURNE. 


IAIR  PRESERVED  and 
BEAUTIFIED 


The  only  article  which  really 
affords  nourishment  to  the 
hair,  prevents  baldness, 
greyness,  preserves  and 
strengthens  it  for  years, 
and  resembles  the  oily  mat- 
ter which  Nature  provides 
for  its  preservation,  is— 

ROWLANDS' 


MACASSAR   OIL. 


*  S5a°UKJt   the   hair   becomes   dry   a 

ROWLANDS'  ODONTO 

polish,   prevent' ao™PaarrrteSStSt0decbaym  and  Vtil""" 
pleasant  fragrance  to  the  breath  g    M  » 

S3T  Ask  Stores  and  Chemists  for  ROWLANDS' 


HAS 

No  Equal 

The  Most 
Lasting. 

The  Most 
Reliable. 


June  20,  too$. 

PRICES  :^ 

10/6, 

12/6, 16/6,21/- 
25/-  to  £20. 

Of  all 

Stationers. 

Ask  for 

The  '  SWAN. 


CATALOGUE   POST  FREE. 

MABIE,  TODD,  &  BARD, 

93.  Cheapside,  London,  Eng. 


For  mutual  advantage^n^~vv7i^o^ 


A 
Doctor 

in 
Every 
Home. 


The 


CENTURY 


THERMAL    BATH    CABINET 


CURES 


RHEUMATISM 

BRONCHITIS 

NEURALGIA 

SCIATICA 

OBESITY 

COLDS 

FEVER 

ASTHMA 

DEBILITY 

PLEURISY 

DYSPEPS I  A 

CONGESTIONS 

Write  to-day  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

*LEX-    TROUP,   Sole   Agent,    Royal   Arcade 

Agents  Wanted.  Melbourne.      Libkral  Commission 

Price,  delivered,  from  25/-  to  54/-. 


Iser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews 
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TOBIAS    WALTON'S    MISTAKE. 

III. 

*  *  *  it;  

(Continued  on  page  ix.) 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

WE  grant  every  purchaser  of  our  ELECTRIC  BELTS  and 
APPLIANCES  a  trial  of  Thirty  Days  before  payment, 

which  is  fully  explained  in  our  ''ELECTRIC  ERA."  Our 
Electrio  Belts  will  cure  all 
NERVOUS  and  other  DIS- 
EASES in  all  stages,  however 
caused,  and  restore  the 
wearer  to  ROBUST  HEALTH. 

Our  Marvellous  Electric 
Belts  give  a  steady  soothing 
current  that  can  be  felt  by  the 
wearer  through  all  WEAK 
PARTS.  REMEMBER,  we  give 
a  written  guarantee  with  each 
Electric  Belt  that  it  will  per- 
manently cure  you.  If  it  does 
not  we  will  promptly  return 
the  full  amount  paid.  We 
mean  exactly  what  we  say, 
and  do  precisely  what  we 
promise. 

NOTICE.— Before  purchasing  we  prefer  that  you  send  for 
our  "ELECTRIO  ERA"  and  Price  List  (post  free),  giving 
illustrations  of  different  appliances  for  BOTH  SEXES,  also 
TESTIMONY  which  will  convince  the  most  sceptical. 
Address— 

German  Electric  Belt  Agency, 

63    ELIZABETH   STREET,   SYDNEY, 


UNDER    THE  ROYAL    PATRONAGE    OF 

H.M.     THE     QUEEN     OF     GREECE.  ^  H.R.H.     THE     DUCHESS     OF     SPARTA. 

H.R.H.     PRINCESS     MARIE     OF     GREECE.  Qf^  H.R.H.     PRINCESS     HOHENLOHE. 

H.R.H.     THE     DUKE     OF     SPARTA.  ^  H.R.H.     PRINCE     GEORGE     OF     GREECE 


Li 


HARLENE 


(High  Commissioner  of  Crete,  etc.,  etc.) 

EDWARDS 
"  FOR 


THE 


THE    GREAT 
HAIR    PRODUCER   AND   RESTORER. 

The  Finest  Dressing  Specially  Prepared  and 
Delicately  Perfumed. 

A  Luxury  and  a  Necessity  to  Every  Modern  Toilet. 

"HARLENE" 

Produces  Luxuriant   Hair.      Prevents  its  Falling  Off  or 
Turning  Grey.    Unequalled  for  Promoting  the  Growth  of 
the  Beard  and  Moustache.     The  Renowned  Remedy  for 
Baldness.    For  Preserving,  Strengthening,  and  Rendering 
the  Hair  Beautifully  Soft;  for  Removing  Scurf,  Dandruff, 
etc.,  also  for  restoring  grey  hair  to  its  Original  Colour. 
Full  Description  and  Direction  for  use  in  20  Languages 
supplied  with  every  Bottle. 
1«.,  2s.  6d.,  and  (3  times  2s.  6d.  size)  4s.  6d.  per  Bottle, 
from  Chemists,  Hairdressers,  and  Stores  all  over  the  World. 


EDWARDS'  "HARLENE"  CO.,  95  &  96  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C, 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Ravi  ewe, 
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EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  OF 

ENO'S   FRUIT  SALT' 


A    SIMPLE     REMEDY     FOR     PREVENTING    AND    CURING 
BY     NATURAL     MEANS 

All  Functional  Derangements  of  the  Liver,   Temporary  Con- 

gestion  arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  in  Diet 

Biliousness,   Sick    Headache,    Giddiness,   Vomiting,    Heartburn 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst 
Skin  Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish  Cold  with  High  Temperature 
and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections  and 
Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


INDIGESTION,  BILIOUSNESS,  SICKNESS   etc     «T  w     u 

you  what  'FRUIT  SALT'  has  done  for  me'     I  used  totf  a  Wert  *  ^1!  J?f  *hou?.ht  of  ^tin*  to  tell 
About  six  or  seven  years  back  my  husband  suggested  I  sCld  M 

result  has  been  marvellous ;  I  never  have  the  terrible  pains ^  ,SL„  t        *  ?   P*      J  dld  so>  and  «w 
anythxng  now.     I  always  keep  1ft  in  the  house  and  recommendft  Wfri^^™ 5  l°an  eat  alm^ 
pick-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache  or  don't  feel  W  r^ht            S        '    S  2t  ,ls  such  an  ^valuable 
"°      i  ours  truly, (August  8,  1900)  " 

The  ^^^^F^^^^^^^^:^=^  .Imply 


A   BOX   OF . 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  BAIRNS. 


A  complete  library  for  the  children,  of  the 
oilr"!^^  fairy"tales'  'ables  stories 

the  nttt'^l'1   -n       EVe  ever  been  written  ^r 
Ktt      anes>.  illustrated  with  2,000  drawings 

bound  fn  Sn8WitB  °f  1>500  Pages'  in  24  books 
wtthJS  ntl°lUmes>  Printed  on  s'tout  paper 
with .stiff  cloth  covers.and  enclosed  in  a  strone 
handsome,  cloth-covered  cabinet.  slro*S, 

your0l?«eatS„p?%pine88  COuld    be   wanted   to 


And  no  other  children's  library  suDnlies  th« 
means  as  effectively  as  a  Box  of  Books  to?  the 
Bairns.  Children's  literature  of  every  land  has 
been  laid  under  contribution.  Every  page  if 
Sri^eP^OOO6  dFaWinSS  th^^lu2 

SS^s^JSr Gertrude  Bra^°indchMr: 

celtO*  !HmFTeB?  °f  Rufia'  In  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt  of  a  set  for  the  little   Grand   Duchesl 

Sures."1  am  €nChanted  With  tne  admfS 


^  Sent  Post  Free  to  any  address   in  Australasia  on   receipt  of  10/- 

REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS    FOR    AUSTRALASIA," 

167-169    QUEEN    STREET,    MELBOURNE. 


*or  mutual  advantage  when 


you  write  to  an  advertiser  please 


mention  th-  Review  of  Reviews. 


June  20,  1003. 
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TOBIAS    WALTON'S    MISTAKE. 
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Ya-as,    flung  him   off  the   bridge!       All   cut   to 

bits!      Hurry  up!" 

(Continued   on   page   xi.) 


GOOD  HAIR  FOR  ALU 


HOLLAND'S 
MARVELLOUS  HAIR  RESTORER 

Has  gained  a  world-wide  reputation  for  arresting  the  prematura 
decay,  promoting  the  growth  and  giving  lustre  to  the  hair.  If  you* 
hair  is  falling  off,  try  it.     If  it  is  thin,  try  it 

Price  38.,  4s.,  5s.     Postage  9d.  extra. 


HOLLAND'S    PARASENE, 

For  Eczema,  Ringworm  and  all  Parasitical  Di  eas?s  of  the  Head,  1 
for  making  Hair  grow  on  Bald  Patches. 
Price  5s.     Postage  9d.  extra. 


HOLLAND'S  NATURALINE  for  restoring  Grey  Hair 
to  its  original  colour. 

Acts  quickly,  naturally,  and  effectively.  Price  5s.  6d.  Postage  9d.  extra. 
Consult  E.  HOLLAND  for  all  Diseases  of  the  Hair. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  by  Washington  Soul  &  Co.,  Pitt-st.,  Sydney. 


E.  HOLLAND,  Hair  Specialist, 

193   COLLINS   STREET,    MELBOURNE. 


"A  PERFECT    Food   lor    Infants." 

Mas.  ADA  S.  BALUN, 

Editress  of  "Baby." 


Over  70  Years'  Established  Reputation. 

Neave's 
Food 

For  INFANTS  and   INVALIDS. 

"V«gr  carefully  prepared    and  ktehly  nutritious."— 

Admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  infanta  sad  youne 
—  "-Sir  CHAS.  A.  CAMERON,  OB.,  M.D. 
Ex-President  of  the  Royal  CoHege  of 
Surgeons,  Ireland. 


USED   IN   TBB 

RU88IAN      IMPERIAL     NUR8ERY. 

GOLD   MEDAL 

Woman's  International   Exhibition, 
London,   1900. 

Manufacture™ :    JOSIAH   B.    NEAVE   *  00., 
Fordingbridge,  Englsnd. 


RUPTURE  CdRED 

"**■     ■**■»■-    WITHOUT 

operation,    pain    or    dependence 

upon   Trusses. 
The  only  humane  treatment 

Immediate  Relief  and  Permanent 
Cure  is  obtained  by  my  improved 
combined  treatment.  Send  for 
Treatise,  "  Rupture  and  its  Cure." 

SURGEON    LANGSTON, 

M.R.C.S-,  BUG.. 

-our  TrJ^r       129  COLLINS  STREET,  MELB. 
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VITADATIO  AGAIN   VICTORIOUS. 
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ANOTHER  CANCER  CURE. 

Neerim  South,   Gippsland, 
August  21,  1902. 
Mr.  S.  A.  PALMER, 

Dear  Sir,— I  feel  it  is  only  right  that  I  should  send 
you  my  testimony  as  to  the  merit  of  VITADATIO. 
I  had  been  a  very  great  sufferer  for  years,  having 
undergone  several  operations.  After  the  last  opera- 
tion I  got  very  ill  indeed,  suffered  intense  pain,  could 
not  sleep;  in  fact,  got  so  ill  my  friends  all  thought  I 
must  die.  I  did  not  know  then  what  was  the  matter 
with  me.  I  was  sent  to  the  Women's  Hospital,  Mel- 
bourne; my  husband  thought  I  would  have  died  before 
reaching  there.  After  being  ill  in  the  Hospital  for 
six  weeks  they  informed  me  that  I  had  Cancer,  and 
told  my  friends  I  had  only  a  short  time  to  live — there 
was  no  hope  of  my  getting  better.  I  was  then  less 
than  five  stone  in  weight,  and  was  taken  from  the 
Hospital  to  a  friend's  house  in  an  ambulance,  so  ill 
that  I  could  not  move  myself  in  bed  without  assis- 
tance. My  friend  (Mr.  Newton)  persuaded  me  to 
try  VITADATIO,  which  I  felt  rather  loth  to  do. 
However,  in  the  end  he  prevailed,  and  I  did  try  it, 
and  thought  it  was  going  to  kill  me  straight  out,  for 
it  seemed  only  to  increase  the  pain;  but  after  taking 
it  for  about  eight  or  nine  weeks  I  began  to  throw  up 
pieces  of  stuff  resembling  lights.  I  would  retch  for 
hours  at  a  time,  and  the  quantity  of  stuff  that  came 
up  was  just  wonderful.  I  was  taking  VITADATIO 
for  a  long  time;  I  think  I  took  in  all  between  forty 
and  fifty  bottles.  When  I  started  taking  VITADATIO 
my  friends  said,  "if  it  cures  you  it  will  be  as  wonder- 
ful as  the  raising  of  Lazarus."  It  is  now  twelve  months 
since  I  took  any,  and  I  am  doing  all  my  own  work 
(general  household  work).  I  think  it  is  only  right 
that  I  should  tell  what  VITADATIO  has  done  for  me, 
lor  the  sake  of  any  who  may  be  suffering  in  the  same 
way.  You  may  make  what  use  you  like  of  this. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  my  friends  who  can 
testify  that   every   word   here  is   true.       I   am   a   very 


different  woman  to  what  I  was  when  1  started  taking 
VITADATIO,  and  I  have  taken  no  other  medicine.— 
Yours  sincerely,  (Mrs.)  A.  E.  OLVER. 


Tyler    Street,    Preston,    September    5,    1902. 
S.  A.   PALMER,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  certifying  to  the 
truth  of  Mrs.  C.  Olver's  testimonial.  I  have  known 
the  family  for  a  number  of  years.  Mrs.  Olver  has 
been  a  great  sufferer.  She  was  brought  to  my  house 
in  an  ambulance  from  the  Women's  Hospital  in  a 
hopeless  condition.  Her  desire  was  to  die  and  be 
free  from  torturing  pain.  She  was  too  far  gone 
for  any  help  from  the  medical  or  surgical  profession; 
my  wife  and  I  persuaded  her  to  try  VITADATIO,  ar- 
guing that  if  it  did  no  good  it  could  do  no  harm. 
After  taking  VITADATIO  for  a  week  or  two  she 
seemed  to  be  worse,  yet  she  continued  until  little 
by  little  her  appetite  came  back,  and  after  a  terrific 
struggle  with  vomiting  and  pain,  began  to  mend,  and 
is  now,  I  believe,  thoroughly  cured  from  cancer.  Mrs. 
Newton  would  gladly  answer  any  correspondence  re- 
lating to  Mrs.  Olver's  case.  We  are  satisfied  VITA- 
DATIO  cured   Mrs.    Olver.— Yours    truly, 

(Councillor)   JAS.  C.  NEWTON. 


VITADATIO 

CURES  ECZEMA. 


Remuera,    Auckland,    N.Z.,    November    2,    1902. 
MR.    S.    A.    PALMER. 

Dear  Sir,— Having  suffered  from  Eczema  for  two 
years  without  any  relief  from  any  of  the  many  cures 
tried,  I  was  completely  cured  after  taking  three  large 
bottles  of  your  VITADATIO  two  and  a  half  years  ago. 
—Yours  gratefully,  MRS.  A.  CAMERON. 


FOR   FURTHER  PARTICULARS: 


S.    A.    PALMER, 


Head  Office:    Clarendon  St.  N.,  South  Melbourne 

(Retail  Depot,  45  and  47  Bourke  Street). 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED.  WRITE  FOR  TESTIMONIALS. 


The  Price  of  the  Medicine  is  5s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.  per  bottle. 
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TOBIAS    WALTON'S    MISTAKE. 

V. 

The  Sheriff:  "  I  hear  him  comin',  boys!  Guess 
some  o'  you  fellers  better  jump  on  him  an'  hold 
him  down  while  I  get  the  shackles  ready,  fer  I 
feel  my  asthmy  comin'  on." 

(Continued    on   page    xv.) 


^YMiNcrroNs 


Mother 

&  I 
drink  it 


EDINBURGH 


Hudson's   Eumenthol  Jujubes 


THE   GREAT  ANTISEPTIC   REMEDY 


(REGISTERED). 


AN    IDEAL   RbMEDY, 

Containing  no  Cocaine  or  other 
Poisonous  Drugs. 

For  Coughs,  Colds,  Sore 
Throat,  Loss  of  Voice. 


For  INFLUENZA,  BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA,  and  all  Affections  of 
the  Throat  and  Lungs,  and  the 
PREVENTION  of  CONSUMPTION. 


Ask  for  HUDSON'S,  and  take  no  Substitute 


Use  Daily  to  Strengthen 

tne  THROAT,  VOICE, 

LUNGS. 


The  "AUSTRALASIAN  MEDI- 
CAL GAZETTE"  says:— "Of great 
service  in  affections  of  ihe  voice  and 
throat." 


May  be  taken  daily  by  old  and  young.  Their  Antiseptic  Properties 
prevent  Fermentation  of  the  Food,  and  are  thus  helpful  in  Indigestion 
and  Dyspepsia. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS,  in  tins,  Is.  6d.;  or  wholesale  from  all 
Wholesale  Druggists.  If  they  cannot  be  procured  locally,  send  Is.  6d.  m 
stamps  of  any  province  to  the  Sole  Manufacturer,  G.  HUDSON,  Chemist, 
Ipswich,    Australia,  or  to  the  Sydney  Depot,  5  and  7  Queen's  Place. 


A.  The  Larynx,  or  organ  of 

voice. 

B.  The     Trachea,   or    Wind- 

pipe. 

C.  The  Bronchial  Tubes  of  a 

dissected   lung. 

D.  A    lobe    of    one    of    the 

lungs. 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  AUSTRALASIAN  COLLEGES  I 


/Ifcetbootet  %nbic$'  College, 


HAWTHORN,   VICTORIA. 


"If  there  is  a  College  in  Australia  that  trains  its  girls  to  be  ladies  it  is  the  Methodist  Ladies- 
College.  "—A  Parent  in  New  South  Wales. 

•'The  best  praise  of  the  College  is  that  it  trains  its  girls  in  character.  This  is  what  a  parent 
values."— A  Victorian  Parent. 


PRESIDENT   -    REV.  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  B.A.,  LL.D.         HEAD  MASTER    -   J.  REFORD  CORR,  M.A.,  LL.B. 


THE  COLLEGE  consists  of  stately  buildings  (on 
which  nearly  £40,000  has  been  spent),  stand- 
ing in  Spacious  Grounds,  and  furnished  with 
the  latest  and  most  perfect  educational  appli- 
ances. It  includes  Gymnasium,  Art  Studio, 
Swimming  Bath,  Tennis  Court,  etc. 

THE  ORDINARY  STAFF  numbers  fifteen,  and 
includes  six  University  Graduates,  making  it 
the  strongest  Teaching  Staff  of  any  Girls* 
School  in  Australia. 

ACCOM P LIS HIVIE NTS.— The  Visiting  Staff  con- 
sists of  eighteen  experts  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing, including  the  very  best  Teachers  in  Music, 
Singing,  and  all  forms  of  Art. 

BOARDERS  are  assured  of  wise  training  in  so- 
cial habits,  perfect  comfort,  refined  com- 
panions, and  a  happy  College  life. 

RELIGIOUS  TRAINING.— Each  Boarder  attends 
the  Church  to  which  hev  parents  belong,  and  is 
under  the  Pastoral  Charge  of  its  Minister. 
Regular  Scripture  teaching  by  the  President. 


BOARDERS    FROM    A    DISTANCE.— G  i  r  1  ■ 

are  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  College, 
and  by  the  pre-eminent  advantages  in  Health, 
Happiness,  and  Education  it  offers,  from  all 
the  Seven  States. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS.— Young  Ladies  are  re- 
ceived who  wish  to  pursue  Special  Lines  of 
Study  without  taking  up  the  full  course  of  or- 
dinary school  work. 

UNIVERSITY  SUCCESSES.— At  the  last  Ma- 
triculation Examinations,  fourteen  students  of 
the  M.L.C.  passed,  out  of  seventeen  officially 
"  sent  up,"  and  two  of  the  unsuccessful  missed 
by  only  one  point  each!  This  is  the  highest 
proportion  of  passes  secured  by  any  college. 
There  were  no  failures  in  Greek,  Algebra, 
French,  German,  Botany,  Geography,  and 
Music,  and  only  one  in  English  and  Physiology. 
Thirteen  "  Honours  "  were  obtained  in  English,. 
French,  and  German. 


The  following  are  unsought  testimonials  to  tne 
work  of  the  College,  taken  from  letters  of  parents 
received  during  1901.  They  are  samples,  it  may  be 
added,  of  scores  of  similar  letters  received: 

A  parent  whose  girls  have  been,  for  some  years, 
day-girls  at  the  College,  writes: 

"  Now  that  their  school  years  are  coming  to  an  end, 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  say  what  I 
hope  will  be  the  life-long  benefit  they  have  derived  from 
being  alumnae  of  the  M.L.C.  Their  progress  imply 
repays  my  wife  and  myself  for  any  sacrifice  we  have 
made  to  secure  them  this  great  advantage." 

A  country  banker,  whose  two  daughters  were  re- 
gident  students,  writes: 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  my  daughters  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  where  they  have  every  advantage  that  talent, 
tone,  and  exceptional  kindness  can  give  to  school-girls." 

From  a  country  minister: 

"  The  College  was  a  very  happy  home  to  our  girl 
for  the  two  years  she  was  there.     She  is  never  weary 


telling  us  of  the  great  kindness  and  care  she  always- 
received." 

A  South  Australian  lady  writes: 

"  I  wanted  my  girl  to  be  brought  up  amongst  lady- 
like companions,  and  to  be  happy;  and  I  must  con- 
gratulate you  on  accomplishing  what  is  not  only  my 
desire,  but  what,  I  am  sure,  is  the  desire  of  hundreds  of 
other  mothers  as  well." 

From  a  parent  whose  daughters  have  been  day- 
students: 

"  I  look  upon  the  M.L.C.  as  a  real  temple  of  purity, 
kindness,   and   happy   girl-life." 


The  "  Young  Man  "  (England) : 

"  British  readers  will  probably  have  but  little  idea* 
of  the  national  importance  of  this  institution.  It  hae» 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  High 
Schools  for  girls,  not  in  Australia  only,  but  in  all  the 
world." 
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Do  you  easily 
Cateh  Cold  ? 

There  are  many  persons  who  "  catch  cold  "  easily  and 
are  no  sooner  rid  of  one  cold  than  another  is  upon 
them.  This  indicates  that  the  system  is  below  par, 
that  they  are  lacking  in  vitality  arid  need  toning  up. 
It  is  useless  to  resort  to  ordinary  soothing  cough 
mixtures,  the  continued  use  of  which  invariably  do 
more  harm  than  good.  What  is  needed  is  a  remedy 
such  as 

Angiers 
Emulsion 

(PETROLEUM   WITH    H  YPOPHOSPH  ITES) 

which  acts  upon  the  whole  system,  promoting  appetite, 
aiding  digestion,  and  improving  nutrition,  as  well  as 
soothing  the  lungs  and  air  passages  and  strengthening 
their  resistance  to  disease.  Don't  wait  until  you  catch 
cold,  but  begin  at  once  with  Angier's  Emulsion  in 
moderate  doses.  It  is  pleasant  to  take  and  you  will  be 
surprised  at  its  effect  in  preventing  coughs  and  colds 
and  in  improving  appetite  and  digestion.  If  you  already 
have  a  cough  Angier's  Emulsion  will  relieve  it,  and 
will  prevent  more  serious  Jung  mischief. 

A     FREE     SAMPLE 

On  receipt  of  4d.  postage. 
CAUTION.— Do  net  risk  disappointment  or  worse  by  trying  cheap  imitations  made 
with  ordinary  petroleum,  but  insist  upon  having;  the  original. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Drug  Stores.    In  three  sises. 


CTii 


Angiers  Throat  Tablets 

These  throat  tablets  are  composed  of  our  specially  purified  petroleum,  combined  with  pure  elm 
bark  and  other  valuable  ingredients.  They  aie  pleasant  to  take,  and  do  not  contain  an  atom  of 
any  narcotic  or  other  injurious  drug.  While  not  having  the  same  constitutional  action  as  the 
Emulsion,  their  marked  local  soothing  effect  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and 
adjacent  structures  is  just  what  is  needed  for  acute  coughs,  irritation  of  the  throat,  hoarseness, 
huskiness,  dryness,  and  those  peculiar  throat  affections  common  to  public  speakers,  and  all  who 
are  obliged  to  use  their  voice  to  excess.  A  point  greatly  in  their  favour  is  that,  unlike  ot^er 
,  throat  tablets,  they  benefit  the  digestive  organs  and  promote  normal  bowel  action.  Samples  post 
free  on  request.  Angier's  Throat  Tablets  are  put  up  in  boxes  of  seventy-two  at  1/1  % ,  of  chemists 
and  drug  stores,  or  post  free  from 

T^E  ANGIER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Ltd.,   7    BARRACK    ST.,    SYDNEY,    N.S.W. 
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TO  BE  FIRST 


Is  to  occupy  an  enviable  position*  Many  aspire  for  first  place,  but  few  attain 
it*  To  acquire  the  lead,  aspiration  and  push  alone  are  not  sufficient,  merit  is 
required.    This  is  exactly  why 

BEECH AM'S  PILLS 


Stand  foremost  among:  medicines— they  possess  real  merit  and  have  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  a  permanent  position  in  the  family  medicine  chest.  Trial 
purchasers  become  regular  users,  because  they  find  nothing-  to  equal 
BEECHAM'S  PILLS  for  dispelling  Bilious  and  Nervous  Disorders, 
Indigestion,  Sick  Headache,  Languor,  and  other  such  troubles 
which  arise  from  a  Disordered  Stomach. 

They  regulate  and  tone  up  the  entire  system.  The  genuine  worth  of 
BEECHAM'S  PILLS  has  obtained  for  them  the  unique  position  of  having- 
the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Patent  Medicine  in  the  World. 


Sold  Everywhere  In  Boxes,  price  1s.  Ihd.  (56  pills)  and  2s.  9d.  (/6S  pills}. 
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TOBIAS    WALTON'S    MISTAKE. 
VI. 
Tobias:    "  Wa-al,   I  never,   deacon!       I'll  never   go 
fishin'  agin  an'  fergit  my  specs— never!"— ("  Judge.") 


ACTS    LIKE    MAGIC! 

Has  Never  Been  Known  to  Fall  to  Cure  Horses  of 
SPLINTS,  WINDGALLS,  SPRAINS,  SORE  BACKS,  SORI 
SHOULDERS,  BROKEN   KNEES,  GREASY  HEELS, 
STRAINS,  SWELLINGS,  Etc. 

EVIDENCE. 

Sebastopol,   Marck  4,  1902. 
Dear    Sirs, — We    have    used    Solomon   Solution   for    a 
ti  umber  of  years,  for  sore  backs,  girth  galls,  sore  shoul- 
ders,  greasy   heels,   and    for   all   kinds   of   wounds   and 
*praina  in  horses  and  cattle.      We  have  great  pleasure 
m  recommending  it.      No  stable  should  be  without  it. 
Yours  truly, 
D.  HANRAHAN  &  SONS. 


SOLOMON    SOLUTION    OURES. 

Price  2/6  and   5/-  jar. 

Obtainable  of  All  Chemists,  Storekeepers,  Saddlers. 


Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers 

SOLOMON    COX    &    SON, 

422    BOURKE    8TREET.  MELBOURNE. 


EMBROCATION 


1 

I  Canterbury  times, 

« 

2       The   National  Weekly    Magazine    of  New 

1 
1 

« 

JO 

^       Read  by  all  classes  of  the  community,  in  all  parts  of  the 
£  colony. 

LARGE    FOREIGN    CIRCULATION.        jfc 


^4MM^4Mi**#4!^**#.****i^MMt*A#4M^lM^^^ , 


Zealand.  >p 

Sixty-eight  Pages,  Illustrated.  * 


PRICE    8IXPENCE. 


LITERATURE-ART— AGRICULTUKE-STOOK- 
BREEDING  -  DAIRYING  —  HORTICULTURE  — 

POULTRY-KEEPING—  PIGEON-HOMING— 
SPORTS  and  PASTIMES- MUSIC  AND  DRAMA- 
SOCIETY— COLONIAL    and    GENERAL     NEWS 
and  POLITICS. 


: 


i 


:l  j! 


AN    UNEQUALLED 
ADVERTISING   MEDIUM. 


•  <^e<^«'v>ox^s<;>e<rvs<r^e<^e-v>o 


Subscription — Postage  paid,  per  Annum,  in  advance  : 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  24/-;  Great  Britain    37/- 


PROPRIETORS  and  PUBLISHERS  : 

Che  Eyttclton  times  Company  Eta., 

Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 


JT-,vvVTVVVVT»»»T»»VVW»»»»»*TVvvi 


J      Agents  in  Australia:  GORDON  &  GOTCH  Ltd., 

SYDNEY,   MELBOURNE,    ADELAIDE, 
BRISBANE,    PERTH,    Etc. 


|W"  On   Sale  by  all  Booksellers  and  News  Agents. 
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THE  CELEBRATED 


fR  CORSETS 


Have  far  and  away  the  LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY 
CORSET,  British  or  Foreign,  in  the  World. 


ComPel  *he  approval  of  Corset  Wearers  everywhere. 
B  eyond  comparison  the  most  perfect  Corsets  extant. 
Combine  unique  principles  of  Corset  manufacture. 
Qf  their  kind  the  most  popular  competitive  speciality. 
R  epresentative  of  the  highest  standard  of  excellence. 
Stocked  in  good  assortment,  command  an  immediate  sale. 
E  ach  season  marks  an  enormous  increase  in  their  popularity. 
Thousands  of  Drapers  recognise  their  unrivalled  merit. 
S0^  by  the  retail  Drapery  Trade  to  over  4,000,000  wearers. 


The  Otago  Witness 

is  one  of  the   Best  and   Most   Favourably   Known  of  the  Illustrated 
Weekly   Newspapers  of  New   Zealand. 


It  has  a  wide   circulation    throughout    the    Farming,    Pastoral, 
and  Hilling  Districts  of  the  Colony,  and  is  a 

FAMILY   NEWSPAPER  OF   HIGH   MERIT. 

Subscription  in   New  Zealand,  25s.  per  annum  ;   in  Australia  (except  Queensland), 
37s.  6d.  per  annum  ;   Queensland,  JE1   15s. 

*,      *,      * 

Publishing  Office,  Dowling  St.,  Dunedin; 

and  to   be  obtained  throughout  the   Commmonwealth  from  GORDON 
&  QOTCH,   News  Agents. 
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"  Life."] 


LIFE'S  FASHIONS. 
A  suggestion  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the  present 
dinner  dress. 


Cerebos 


►ALT. 


Used  at  table  and  in  cooking, 
Cerebos  Salt  is  not  only 
dainty  and  economical,  but 
it  makes  all  the  food  more 
strengthening;  because  it 
contains  the  Bran  Phosphates 
(absent  from  White  Bread) 
out  of  which  Nature  forms 
Nerve  and  Brain,  Bones  and 
Teeth,  and   Healthy  Blood. 

From  Grocers  ar.6  Stores 

Wholesale  Agents  -.—Peterson  <&■>  Co., 
Melbourne. 
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THE  BANE  OF  MAN. 


SERIOUS  PAYS.  A  man  diseased  is  unfitted  for  the 
duties,  the  responsibilities  of  life. 
He  lives  -beneath  a  cloud  through  which  the  sunshine  of  Happiness 
cannot  enter.  Thousands  of  men  in  Australia  to-day,  physical 
wrecks,  who  have  given  up  Hope,  consider  themselves  incurable. 
To  these  we  say 

The  FREEMAN  and  WALLACE  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE 

to  suffering  men  is  "  The  Professional  Mecca  of  Australia." 
Thousands  have  been  cured  during  the  QUARTER  of  a  CEN- 
TURY the  SPECIALISTS  have  practised  in  Australia,  and  they 
have  given   their   testimonies   in   proof.       The   Physician-in-Chief, 

DR.    RICHARD    WALLACE,    M.D., 

is  an  internationally  registered  Physician  and  Specialist,  and  holds 
NINE  DIPLOMAS  and  CERTIFICATES  of  Qualification  and 
Registration  by  the  MEDICAL  BOARDS  of  NEW  SOUTH 
WALES,  VICTORIA,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA,  ENGLAND,  and 
AMERICA.  (See  N.S.  Wales  Registered  Medical  Practitioners' 
List.)  Late  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  Melbourne,  and  Imperial  Army 
Medical  Staff. 


ADVICE  TO  SUFFERING  MEN. 


No  man  can  afford  to  trifle  with  a  symptom,  which  is  a 
warning,  a  herald  of  future  danger.  No  man  should  neglect  his 
health. 

NEGLECT  IS  THE   PRECIPICE  UPON  WHICH 

many  stand  to-day.  Any  man  seriously  ill  should  consult  the 
SPECIALISTS  of  the  INSTITUTE.  Advice  and  opinions  are 
given  free.  He  will  be  candidly  told  whether  he  can  be  cured  or 
not.  No  case  is  accepted  for  treatment  unless  it  is  certain  a  cure 
can  be  effected.    The  Specialists  are  under 

A  Guarantee  Bond  of  One  Thousand  Pounds 

for  the  faithful  performance  of  all  medical  contracts  undertaken. 
Letters  are  replied  to  punctually,  and  medicines  forwarded  to  all 
parts  of  Australia,  packed  secure  from  breakage  in  transit.  THE 
TWO  LEADING  SPECIALISTS  of  AUSTRALIA  can  be  con- 
sulted for  the  trouble  of  writing  one  letter.  A  special  pamphlet 
of  testimonies  in  delicate  half-tones  will  be  sent  free  to  any  appli- 
cant in  the  States  of  Australasia. 


FREE! 


The  SPECIALISTS  will  post  a  free  Book  of  570  PAGES    MEDICAL  LETTERPRESS, 
150  MEDICAL  PLATES,  31  CHAPTERS,     entitled     "  CLINICAL     EXPERIENCES," 


which  is  eulogised  by  over  100  leading  Australian  journals,  to  any  address  in  Australia,  on  receipt  of 
FIVEPENCE  IN  STAMPS,  to  pay  postage.  There  is  no  further  charge.  A  genuine  Health  Adviser, 
which  should  be  on  every  man's  bookshelf  in  Australia.      Read  it,  then  lend  it  to  your  friends. 


The    FREEMAN    &    WALLACE 

?*  Electro-Medical  and  Surgical  Institute,  cor.  Elizabeth  and  Bathurst  Sts.,  Sydney, 
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The  Professor:  "  Have  you  had  any  musical  edu- 
cation at  all?" 

Prospective  Pupil:  "  Oh,  yes,  sir!  I  can  pro- 
nounce Paderewski,  Tschaikowski,  and  Gabrilo- 
witsch." 


THE 

TWENTIETH     CENTURY 
NEW   TESTAMENT. 

A  Translation  into  modern  every-day 
English  from  the  Original  Greek. 

Complete  Edition,  3s.  6d.,  in  green  cloth,  513  pages. 
Presentation  Edition,   in  green  leather,   6s. 
St.  Mark's  Gospel  has  been  printed  separately  for 
wide  distribution,  2d.,  by  post  2£d. 


The  work  of  translation  has  extended  over  ten 
years.  It  has  been  carried  out  as  a  labour  of  love, 
and  with  the  sole  idea  of  giving  the  exact  sense  of 
the  Original  in  the  English  of  to-day.  Not  only  in 
England  and  America,  but  in  every  colony  and 
dependency,  and  wherever  English-speaking  mis- 
sionaries are  at  work,  there  has  been  a  large  demand 
for  the   book. 

"  Open  it  where  you  will,  it  arrests  immediate 
attention,  and  lights  up  familiar  scenes  with  quite 
new  interest."—"  Christian  World." 

One    private    gentleman    has    been    the    means    of 
circulating  over   30,000   of   the   Complete   Edition. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 
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Office:  167-9  Queen  St.,  Melbourne. 


Permanently  Overcomes  Habitual 
Constipation, 
Dispels  Feverish  Headaches, 
Speedily  Cures  Biliousness, 

Indigestion  and  Flatulency, 
and   all    Disorders  arising   from 

Sluggishness 
of  Liver,   Bowels,  and   Kidneys. 

Everything  about  California  Syrup 
of  Figs  is  pleasant — taste,  appearance, 
action,  and  results.  It  does  not  gripe, 
irritate,  or  incommode  in  any  way,  but 
just  simply  and  effectually  assists  the 
organs  to  perform  their  functions  with 
healthful  and  natural  regularity,  and  its 
use  may  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the 
system  is  properly  relieved  and  cleansed* 

Words  of  Advice: 

Ask  for  CALIFORNIA    SYRUP    OF 
FIGS,  and  see  that  the   package 
bears  the  well-known  Name  and 
Trade  Mark  of  the  California  Fig: 
Syrup  Co.     Imitations  are  numer- 
ous, but  as  you  value  your  health 
you  cannot  risk  taking;  a  substi- 
tute.   California  Syrup  of  Figs  is  G    TraA 
sold  in  Australia  in  two  sixes  at       """nemanc. 
1/3  and  1/11.  Worthless  substitutes  are  often  offered 
at  less  as  an  inducement. 

CALIFORNIA    FIG   SYRUP   CO.,   32    Snow    Hill, 
London,  E.C. 

AUSTRALIA:  7  Barrack  Street,    Sydney. 
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"  Puck."] 

WHAT   HE    GOT. 

J.P.  (sarcastically):  "  Did  you  ever  earn  5s.  in 
your  life?" 

Vagrant:  "  Oh,  yes;  I  voted  for  Your  Honour 
once!" 


*$*^SSSmui/y;s^z* 


mmmm. 


'  n  vvxv^ccs 


Reader,  why  not  oe  able  to  use  the  most  mysterious 
and  powerful  force  of  nature?  By  my  method  you  can 
learn  to  Hypnotise  in  a  few  hours'  time.  You  can  per- 
form all  the  many  marvellous  feats  that  are  possible  to 
the  Hypnotist.  Through  Hypnotism  you  can  cure  disease, 
conquer  pain,  gratify  your  ambitions,  and  produce  amuse- 
ment by  the  hour.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  find  out  all 
about  it.  I  have  issued  in  book  form  a  mammoth  illus- 
trated LESSON  or  KEY  to  HYPNOTISM,  which  fully  ex- 
plains the  mysteries  and  secrets  of  the  Art.  It  contains 
beautiful  and  artistic  engravings,  and  is  the  most  elabor- 
ate and  extensive  thing  of  the  kind  ever  published.  For 
a  short  time  I  will  send  this  magnificent  book  FREE,  on 
receipt  of  two  stamps  to  cover  postage.  Order  to-day  and 
learn  to  Hypnotise.      It  is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime. 

Address : 

PROF.   R.   H.   BARRADEN, 

89  Pitt  Street,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 


THE   DEAF   HEAR. 


THE    ELECTRICON 

RESTORES  LOST  HEARING. 

A  New  Scientific  Discovery,  worn  for  two  or  three  hours 
daily,  an  y one  can  wear  it.  Book  that  tells  all  Posted  Fi  e'.. 
L.  R.  Vernon  Coy.,  60-64  Hunter  St.,  Sydney 


JUlenbuitsFoods. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  DIETARY,  unique  in  providing-  nourishment  suited  to  the  growing  digestive  powers 
of  YOUNG  INFANTS  from  birth  upwards,  and  free  from  dangerous  germs. 


The  «<  AHenburys"    Milk    Food    No.  i 

Specially  adapted  to  the  first  three  months  of  life. 

The  ««  AHenburys  "    Milk    Food    No.  2 

Similarly  adapted  to  the  second  three  months  of  life. 

The  ««  AHenburys  "  Malted  Food    No.  3 

For  Infants  over  six  months  of  age. 


Complete  Foods, 

STERILIZED,  and 

needing  the  addition  of 

hot  water  only. 

To  be  prepared  for  use  by  the 
addition  of  COW'S  MILK, 
according  to  directions  given. 


No.  3  Food  is  strongly  recommended  for  Convalescents,  Invalids,  the  Aged,  and  all  requiring  a  light  and  easil 

digested  diet.       The  "London  Medical  Record"  writes  of  it  that— "  No  Better  Food  lixists." _  .,. 

PAMPHLET  ON   INFANT  FEEDING  Free  on  application  to  the  Wholesale  Depot,  495   ttOURKE   bT.,  MELBOURNE. 
ALLEN    &    HANBURYS    Ltd.,    LONDON,    ENGLAND. 


Kaye's 
WorsdelTs 

BEST   FAMILY     U^ll-. 
MEDICINE.  JrlllSo 

They  Purify  the  Blood,  and  as  a  Mild  but  effectual  Aperient 
are  unequalled,  and  beyond  thii,  they  brace  up  the  nerves  and  set 
•very  organ  in  healthy  aotion,  thus  ensuring  complete  restoration 

to  perfeot  health. 
Tasy  are  a  CERTAIN   CURE  for  INDIGESTION,   BILIOUS- 
r,E£?A   HE6?A?J?E»    DYSPEPSIA,    CONSTIPATION, 
LIVER  and  KIDNEY   COMPLAINTS,   Etc. 
Fer  Ladies  of  all  Age*  they  are  inyaluaa*.    Bold  bT  all  Stores.  1/8. 


TOOTH- ACHE 


CURED     INSTANTLY     BV 


SLEEPLESS    NIQHTS 
PREVENTED. 


Bunter's 

Nervine. 


PREVENTS     DSC AY. 
SAVES     EXTRACTION 


Give*  Permanent  Relief  by  painless  constriction  »f  the  Nerves  t» 
decayed  teeth.     Neuralgic  Headache  and  all  Nerve  peine  relieved. 

GORDON  STABLES,  B8Q.,  M. D.R.N. ,  eays:  "Nothing  ©*• 
be  oetter ;  it  banishes  all  pain  and  saves  the  tooth." 

Da.  G.  H.  JONES,  D.D.8.,  P.R.S.,  L.P.R.M.S.,  eays  :  "  I  hare  a 
high  opinion  as  to  the  action  of  Bunter's  Nervine  to  allay  paka, 
It  is  doubtless  the  best  remedy  for  Toothache." 

SOLD    BY   ALL    STORES,    1\B, 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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Indigestion* 

Biliousness 


J  Infants 
and  invalid 


Benger's  Food 

with  Milk,  forms  a  dainty,  delicious,  and 
most,  easily  digested  cream.  Infants  thrive 
on  it,  and  delicate  and  aged  persons  enjoy  it. 

Benger's  Food  is  sold  in   Tins  by  Chemists,  etc.,  everywhere. 


Granular  Lids. 


CURED  WITHOUT  OPERATION 


Ectroplatl. 


T.  R.  PROCTER, 


OCULiST 
OPTICIAN 
476  Albert  Street,  Melbourne. 

A     SPECIALIST     IN     ALL     EYE     COMPLAINTS. 


T.  R.  Procter  would  remind  hia  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured  their 
eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the  alteration 
produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust  spectacles 
required  during  life  without  further  measurement. 
Procter's  Universal  Eye  Ointment  as  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal;  cures  Blight,  sore  and  inflamed  E^m 

(Uranular  Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Eyeball,  and  restores  Eyelashes.     2/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonies 
fl^  aajteful  housewife  should  be  without   Procter's    Eye    Lotion,  more  especially  in  the  country  places,    if 
„    Inflammation  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Eye,    An  early  application  would  euro  and  prevss&O 
mtf  farther  trouble  with  the  Byes.     Bottles  2/-  and  3/6,  post  free  to  any  p»rt  ot  the  Colonic  . 
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"  Life."] 


A   DEFINITION. 


"  Now  that  ye  are  one  of  thim,  tell  me  what  a 
politician  is." 

"A  politician  is  a  feller  that  promises  something 
that  he  can't  do  to  git  elected,  and  does  something 
he  promised  not  to  do  to  hold  his  job." 


Bonnington's 
Carrageen 
Irish  Moss. 

FOR  STUBBORN  COUGHS  AND  COLDS* 


The  above  preparation  has  the  largest  sale  of 
any  cough  medicine  in  Australasia.  It  is  a  safe 
and  valuable  remedy  for  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
Whooping  Cough,  and  Chest  Affections  gene- 
rally. 

The  "  Irish  Moss  "  is  used  largely  by  public 
speakers  and  singers  as  a  voice  restorative.  It 
removes  all  huskiness,  and  increases  the  power 
and  flexibility  of  the  voice. 

SOLD   EVERYWHERE 
In  Large  and  Small  Bottles. 

— — — — —  PREPARED  BY  — - — •— — . 


GEORGE   BONN1NGTON,   CHEMIST, 
Christchurch,  N.Z. 


*^^^M**4* 


PURE,    NON-POISONOUS,    BRILLIANT  and  DURABLE, 

DON'T  USE   POISONOUS  LEAD  PAINTS.    OR   COMMON  RESINOUS   SO-GALLED 
ENAMEL.      INSIST   ON   HAVING  THE 

GENUINE    ARTICLE;     IT'S    CHEAPER    IN    THE    END. 


MANUFACTURED     BY 


ASPINALL'S   ENAMEL   LTD.,   New  Cross,  London,  England 


•qi   mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  Diease  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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A  Half-Guinea  Picture  for  Is. 


"  BLOSSOMS," 

By   Albert   Moore,    R.A. 
Original   Collotype,   measuring   28J    x 
111  inches.       Sent  to  any   address    for 
One  Shilling  for  a  limited  time  only 


>    >l>    <      

A  BEAUTIFUL  COLLOTYPE  PICTURE 
by  Albert  Moore,  entitled  "  Blossoms,"  measuring 
28J  x  11  j  inches,  and  valued  by  many  experts  at 
10s.  6d.,  is  offered  for  a  limited  period  to  "  New 
Idea  "  readers  at  is.,  post  free. 

Why    are    we    practically    giving    this    picture 
away?      Because  we  want  to  introduce  to  you  our 
wonderful  set  of  pictures,  "The  Masterpiece  Art 
Series."       We  know  if  you  see  "  Blossoms  "  you 
will  want  the  others.      So  it  pays  us  to  send  it  to 
you  for  a  few  pence.       The  set  consists  of  seven 
portfolios,  each  containing  at  least  twelve  beautiful 
plates,  measuring  10  x  12,  which  are  reproductions 
of  the  world's  famous  pictures.      These  portfolios 
(twelve  pictures  each)  are  sold  at  2s.   each,  post 
free.       In  addition  to  "  Blossoms  "  there  are  eight 
other  collotypes,  measuring  20  x  25  each,  which  we 
sell  for  2s.  6d.  each,  post  free. 

We  don't  want  you  to  buy  without  knowing 
more  about  them,  so  send  twelve  stamps  for  "  Blos- 
soms." With  "  Blossoms  "  will  be  sent  a  beauti- 
fully illustrated  sheet,  giving  sample  reproductions 
of  the  other  pictures  and  full  particulars. 

Send  now  for  "  Blossoms,"  for  this  offer  may  be 
withdrawn  at  any  time. 


Address  all  Orders  to 

T.    SHAW  FITCH ETT, 
"  The  New  Idea," 

167-9  Queen  Street,   Melbourne. 


°°°°°°o^^co^^ 
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WASHING, 
WRINGING 

^ffin^. 

MAKERS  OF 

HIGH-CLASS 
LAUNDRY 

AND 

MANGLING 

fl^^^^^^B^B^_^ 

MACHINERY 

AND 

MACHINES. 

fB^*^-  -  S""'iflj  fjpfnf \ 

COOKING 

APPARATUS. 

AGRICULTURAL 

8ole  Australasian  Agents  : 

IMPLEMENTS. 

pm 

JOLLY    BROS., 

GARDEN 

^                                                 ;fflLj^J5j3|==%<' 

CROMWELL    BUILDINGS, 
MELBOURNE. 

REQUISITES. 

:^-fj§i"i,i* 

«£»  «£*t£*                   /^^itN.  ^H» 

Correspondence  Invited. 


W.  SUMMERSCALES  &  SONS 


Ltd., 
Phoenix  Foundry, 

KEIGHLEY,   ENGLAND. 


ONLY 


A    WONDERFUL    INVENTION. 


35/- 

Carriage  Paid. 


The    NEW   'AEOLIAN    HARP" 
ZITHER,  or  Piano   Harp, 

Grand  Piano-like  tone.  Anyone  who  can  read  plays 
it  at  sight.  Observe  the  diagonally  crossed  striDgs,  al- 
most the  same  as  in  piano,  the  melody  strings  passing 
over  the  chord  strings.  By  means  of  this  improvement 
in  construction  the  similarity  and  tone  and  volume  of 
the  piano  is  produced.  It  is  the  easiest  to  learn  of  any 
musical  instrument  in  existence ;  a  child  who  can  read 
figures  can  play  it  at  sight,  although  unacquainted  with 
music.  The  music  is  supplied  on  strong  cards,  which 
are  placed  under  the  wires ;  each  note  in  the  music  is 
by  numbers,  starting  from  1,  and  the  chords  are  indi- 
cated by  a  capital  letter,  hence  all  one  has  to  do  to  ren- 
der the  moat  difficult  aelections  is  to  follow  the  numbers 
and  play  on  the  strings  indicated;  beautifully  sweet 
musio  is  the  result.  The  ease  with  which  anyone  can 
learn  to  play  well,  the  grand  musie  you  can  produce, 
makes  it  certain  that  no  one  will  part  with  the  "Aeolian 
Harp"  Zither.  Its  deep  sympathetic  tones  penetrate 
even  those  insensible  to  the  charms  of  ordinary  musio  ♦ 

PRICE.— Ebonised (beautiful  black),  piano  finish,  geld 
decoration  round  t-ound  hole,  25  melody  strings  (com- 
plete chromatic  scale  for  two  octaves),  5  chords  (total  46 
strings),  2  picks,  key,  case,  and  lot  of  figure  music  on 
cards,  35s.,  carriage  paid  (by  parcels  post)  to  any  part 
of  Australia. 


Size  of  "Aeolian  Harp"  Zither,  14  inches  by  20  inches.  Letters,  aocompanied  by  money  order,  in  registered  lette    should  be  addressed  te 


STAR   NOVELTY  COMPANY,  Premier  Buildings,   229-231  Collins  Street,  Melbourne, 

80LE    AGENT8. 
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£175 


PUZZLE  COMPETITION 

Open  to  readers  of  "The  New  Idea." 


In  the  issue  of  "THE  NEW  IDEA"  for  JUNE,  the  proprietors  have  thrown  open 
to  its  readers — the  (women  of  Australasia — an  engrossing  PUZZLE  COMPETITION, 
with  prizes  valued  at  £175.  Twelve  sets  of  puzzle  pictures,  representing  well-known 
towns  in  Australasia,  will  be  published  in  consecutive  numbers  of  the  journal.  Prizes 
will  be  awarded  to  the  readers  sending  in  the  greatest  number  of  correct  solutions. 


First  Set  of  Pictures  and  full  details  appear 
in  "  The  New  Idea  "  for  June. 


PRIZES    OFFERED. 


FIRST  PRIZE.— Magnificent  Grand  Upright 
Linda.nl  Piano.  Price,  100  Guineas.  (Agents, 
Buttons  Proprietary  Ltd.,  of  Bourke  St.,  Mel- 
bourne.) This  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  reader 
of  "  The  New  Idea  "  from  whom  the  Editor  receives 
a  set  of  pages  containing  the  greatest  number  of 
correct  solutions.  We  chose  this  instrument  as  be- 
ing absolutely  the  best  prize  obtainable  in  Austral- 
asia for  100  Guineas.  This  style  of  Lindahl  Plane 
is  perhaps  the  finest  instrument  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  It  is  open  for  the  inspection  of  our  readers 
at  Suttons  Music  Warehouses,  Bourke  Street,  Mel- 
bourne; 33  and  35  Sturt  Street,  Ballarat;  and  19  Pall 
Mall,  Bendigo. 

SECOND    PRIZE.— £50    Dress    Allowance    of 

£10  per  annum  for  five  years  to  the  reader  sending 
in  the  second  largest  number  of  correct  solutions. 

THIRD  PRIZE.  —  Highest-grade  Wonderful 
Wertheim   Drop-Head  Sewing  Machine,  price 

£13,  with  all  attachments.  For  genuine  value 
the  Wertheim  has  no  superior,  and  has  been  selected 
by  us  because  of  this  fact.  This  prize  will  be 
awarded  to  the  reader  sending  in  the  third  largest 
number  of  correct  solutions. 

FOURTH  PRIZE. —  A  High-grade  Gramo- 
phone, the  most  marvellous  talking  machine  in  the 
world.  It  reproduces  the  human  voice  and  all  musical 
instruments  with  lifelike  accuracy.  Six  records  are 
given  with  the  Gramophone.  This  prize  will  be 
awarded  to  the  reader  sending  in  the  fourth  largest 
number  of  correct  solutions. 


Watch  "The  New  Idea"  for 

Monthly  Sets  of  Puzzle  Pictures. 

Send  3/-  for  a  Year's  Subscription 

to  T.  SHAW  FITCHETT, 

167-9  Queen  Street, 

Melbourne. 
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1     Our  Story  this 
month  is  about 


♦******#** 


BANDS. 


Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  who  have  perhaps  listened  with  pleasure  to  a  Band  Com- 
petition, what  a  contest  between  the  most  famous  Bands  of  the  whole  world  would 
mean?  For  instance,  suppose  we  take  such  numbers  as— "The  Soldiers'  Chorus"  from 
"Faust,"  or  the  Finale  of  the  Overture  from  "William  Tell,"  "The  Tannhauser  March," 
or  "Light  Cavalry  Overture,"  by  Suppe,  and  wonder  how  "La  Garde  Republicaine," 
"  Banda  flunicipale,"  of  riilan,  "The  Kaiser  Franz  Garde  Grenadier"  Regiment,  "The 
Garde  Kurassier"  Regiment,  "The  Russian  Imperial  Court  Band,"  "  Sousa's  American 
Band,"  "  H.n.  The  Grenadier  Guards,"  or  "  H.M.  Coldstream  Guards"  would  render 
these  pieces?  If  you  appreciate  all  the  technicalities  of  combined  orchestration,  would 
not  such  a  competition  afford  one  of  the  most  interesting  musical  studies  imaginable? 

To-morrow  —  this  evening,  if  you  are  really  anxious— you  can  compare  the  most 
celebrated  Bands  of  the  world  in  your  own  home.  We  have  been  to  these  countries 
and  made  the  records;  you  have  only  to  order  them. 

Thi  Gramophone  brings  the  world's  music  to  your  home. 


PRICE   LIST 
OF   GRAMOPHONES. 


Style  No.  3      £  4    0  0 

„     No.  4       5    0  0 

„      No.  5       5  10  0 

Monarch  Junior     . .     . .  6  10  0 

Monarch 10  10  0 

„           Double  Spring  13    0  0 

„          Triple  Spring  14    0  0 


On  receipt  of  a  post-card  we  will  send 
you  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists, 
together  with  name  and  address  of  the 
nearest  dealer  n  Gramophones. 


Monarch  Junior. 


CONCERT    SOUND    BOX,    BRASS    HORN 


£6  10s. 


iWrite  for 
Catalogue   A.' 


AUSTRALIAN   AND   TASMANIAN   AGENTS. 

VICTORIA:   The  Lambert  Depot,  3  Block  Arcade,  Melbourne. 

TASMANIA:   Messrs.  Wertheimer,  Benjamin  &  Anderson,  71  Collins  Street,  Hobart. 
WESTRALIA:   Messrs.   Nicholson  &  Co.,  Perth. 

QUEENSLAND:   Messrs.   Heindorff  Bros.,  210  Queen  Street,  Brisbane. 
SOUTH   AUSTRALIA:    Messrs.  S.  B.  Hunt  6t  Co.,  Grenfell  Street,  Adelaide. 
NEW    SOUTH   WALES:   The  Gramophone  and  Typewriter  Co.  Ltd.,  Head  Office  for 
Australasia,  163  Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 
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The  Oldsmobile  "Goes'* 

"Nothing  to  watch  but  the  road. " 

The  greatest  efficiency  with  the  least  trouble  is  obtained  by  the  mechanical  perfec- 
tion of  this  World  Standard  Runabout.  No  complicated  machinery  to  get  out  of  order — no 
"breakdowns" — every  part  of  the  simple,  strong  and  practical  construction  of  the  Oldsmobile 
is  readily  accessible  and  easily  understood.     Beware  of  imitations  and  infringements. 

Price  $050.00  at  Factory 

Runs  thirty  miles  on  one  gallon  of  petrol — Climbs  any  hill — Goes  through  the  muddiest  roads  and  is 
proclaimed  by  7,000  users  as  "The  Best  Thing  on  Wheels."    Write  for  illustrated  book  to  Dept.  i 


Olds  Motor  Works,  Detroit,  MicK.,  U.  S. 


SELLING  Agencies— Knowles  Auto,  and  Motor  Power  Co.,  22  Bridge  St. 
Australia;  W.  A.  Ryan  &  Co.,  Auckland,  N.  Z. 


Sydney , 


_i 


FOREIGN   STAMPS. 

The  "  CLARENCE  "  Packets  of  Foreign  Stamps;  30 
varieties,  3d.;  50  var.,  6d.;  75  var.,  Is.;  150  var.,  2s.  6d. 

Sets  of  Foreign  Stamps:  6  North  Borneo,  Is.;  17  Portugal, 
2s.;  11  Honduras,  Is.  6d. ;  50  Spain,  Is.  6d.;  7  Ecuador 
(jubilee),  Is.  6d.;  5  Surinam,  6d. ;  20  Argentine,  Is.;  50 
Cuba,  3s.  6d.;  4  Nyassa,  6d. ;  6  Bulgaria,  8d. ;  6  Labuan,  Is.; 
3  Shanghai,  3d.;  and  many  others. 

SPECIAL  BRITISH  COLONIAL  PACKET,  "THE  KING'S 
HEAD,"  contains  18  varieties,  all  unused,  including  Gold 
Coast,  Leeward  Islands,  Bahamas,  Orange  River  Colony, 
Bermuda,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  etc.,  2s..  Wanted  to  buy 
any  quantity  new  issue  S.A.     Send  for  our  1903-4  Price  List. 

Approval  Sheets  sent  on  application.  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  Liberal  commission.  Particulars  on  applica- 
tion. 

CHARLICK   &   GRODT, 

155a  Pirie   Street,  Adelaide, 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA' 

MEDICAL.  GALVANISM. 

"MESSRS.  HALE  AND  SON'S  FIBM£has  distinguianed  .itself 
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The  whole  financial  outlook  or 
The  Rains!  Australia  is  changed  by  the  splen- 
"  did  and  continuous  rainfall  whic] 
has  swept  well-nigh  over  the  floor 
of  the  whole  continent  during  the  month.  In 
tiny  and  accidental  patches  the  drought 
still  persists ;  but,  speaking  for  the  con- 
tinent generally,  it  has  gone;  and  the 
rainfall  has  been  sufficient,  not  merely  to 
set  the  surface  grasses  springing,  and  to  fill 
the  long-dry  river  beds  with  the  song  of  run- 
ning waters,  but  to  soak  the  subsoil.  A  gen- 
tleman who  has  just  driven  across  southern 
Queensland  and  the  north-western  districts  of 
New  South  Wales  describes  the  process  as 
"  like  driving  over  a  vast  cabbage-bed  " — so 
thick  and  rank  is  the  herbage  on  plains  which, 
for  years,  were  as  arid  as  the  floor  of  the  great 
desert !  The  wheat  lands  of  the  long-afflicted 
Mallee  have  the  promise  of  such  a  harvest  as 
has  not  been  seen  for  years,  and  already  the 
farmers  are  growing  anxious  about  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  railways  next  year  to  carry  to 
the  seaboard  the  15,000,000  bushels  of  grain 
they  hope  to  reap.  The  rain,  for  Aus<»alia 
is  the  mightiest  and  most  beneficent  of 
gicians. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  at  least  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  the  whole  Em- 
pire into  a  debating  society  by  his 
suggested  scheme  of  preferential 
duties.  The  reasons  for  and  against  his  pro- 
posal lie  on  the  surface ;  but  in  what  scales  can 
they  be  weighed!  The  issue  is  one  on  which 
may  well  hang  the  future  of  the  Empire.  Of 
the  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain,  one-fourth 
is  with  her  colonies,  three-fourths  with  foreign 
nations ;  is  Great  Britain  to  risk  three-fourths 
of  her  trade  for  the  sake  of  one-fourth?   More- 


A 

Great 

Proposal 


over,  the  bulk  of  colonial  imports  into  Great 
Britain  consists  of  breadstuffs,  and  a  preferen- 
tial duty  in  their  favour  means  a  food  lax;  an 
impost  that  Great  Britain,  could  least  of  all 
endure,  and  that  her  working  classes  at  least 
would  most  of  all  resent.  Both  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain and  Mr.  Balfour,  however,  want  a 
preferential  tariff,  not  merely  as  a  link  be- 
twixt Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  but  as  a 
weapon  of  offence  and  defence  against  foreign 
Powers.  Tariff  wars  threaten  to  take  the 
place  of  more  ancient  forms  of  strife  with  steel 
and  iron,  and  may  well  cause  greater  suffering 
than  even  they;  and  Mr.  Balfour  urges  that 
in  tariff  negotiations  Great  Britain  is  helpless 
if  she  has  no  tariff  of  her  own,  and  therefore 
nothing  to  give  up,  by  way  of  concession,  and 
nothing  to  exact,  by  way  of  retaliation. 


Germany 


A  curious  illustration  of  the  fashion 
in  which,  under  the  new  conditions 
of  the  world,  tariffs  become  wea- 
pons of  war  is  supplied  by  the  pre- 
sent debate.  Germany  proposed  to  put  a 
differential  duty  on  Canadian  imports  by  way 
of  retaliation  for  the  duty  in  favour  of  British 
goods  in  the  Canadian  tariff.  She  would 
ake  reprisals  against  Canada,  that  is,  for  the 
preference  Canada  had  shown  to  Great  Britain. 
This,  Sir  Robert  Giffen  declares,  is,  on  Ger- 
many's part,  "  an  impertinence."  Yet  Great 
Britain,  under  absolute  free-trade,  could  have 
inflicted  no  counter-stroke  on  Germany.  But 
the  mere  proposal  of  differential  duties  cover- 
ing the  whole  Empire  made  Germany  has- 
tily abandon  her  reprisal  against  Canada.  Of 
the  utility  of  such  duties  in  that  state  of  uni- 
versal tariff  war  into  which  the  world  is 
drifting,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  Australian 

Australian  sentiment  is  disposed  to,  at  least, 

opinion     listen  to  the  new  proposals  before 

rejecting  them.  The  period  of 
criticism,  and  of  possible  rejection,  will  be 
reached  when  these  proposals  have  to  be  trans- 
lated out  of  rhetorical  generalities  into  con- 
crete duties.  The  proposals,  however,  even 
at  this  stage,  act  as  a  touchstone  for  our  poli- 
ticians; they  bring  out  their  characteristic 
qualities.  Sir  Edmund  Barton  is  nebulous, 
loitering,  undecided.  He  is,  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, merely  an  echo ;  and  the  office  of  an  echo 
does  not  begin  until  after  the  original  voice 
has  made  itself  audible.  Mr.  Seddon,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  prompt,  stentorian,  decided. 
He  discovers,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
only  acting  on  his  own  excellent  suggestion ! 
He  announces  that  he  will  propose  to  the  N.Z. 
Parliament  an  additional  duty  of  ten  per  cent, 
on  all  foreign  goods,  so  as  to  create  a  prefer- 
ence in  favour  of  British  goods ;  and  he  makes 
one  disquieting  suggestion,  which  may  mean 
nothing  here  in  Australasia,  but  will  be  taken  to 
mean  a  great  deal  when  heard  in  England.  If 
Great  Britain,  he  says,  is  inert,  and  will  not 
shape  her  fiscal  policy  to  suit  her  colonies,  her 
colonies  may  make  preferential  treaties  on 
their  own  account  with  foreign  Powers,  and 
against  the  motherland! 

The  spectacle  the  world  will  offer 
_   A  when  it  is  finally  reconstituted  on 

Strange  .  .  J 

vision !  protectionist  lines  is  not  very 
cheerful,  even  for  protectionists! 
At  present,  as  Mr.  Balfour  complains,  "  Great 
Britain  is  the  only  civilised  State  that  has  got 
free-trade ;"  if  it  imitates  its  neighbours,  and 
the  whole  world  becomes  protectionist,  the 
nations  will  be,  in  a  fiscal  sense,  so  many 
water-tight  compartments.  They  will  be 
walled  off  from  each  other  by  impenetrable 
tariffs ;  their  relation,  commercially,  will  be 
one  of  non-intercourse.  We  have  only  to 
imagine,  indeed,  a  system  of  protection  uni- 
versally adopted,  to  see  the  whole  theory  con- 
futed. If  Great  Britain,  for  example,  put  on 
Australian  wool,  wheat,  and  butter  the  same 
duties  we  put  on  British  products,  it  would 
destroy  us.  The  new  policy  will  be  fatal  to 
small  States  at  least.  The  tariff  of  the  United 
States  includes  within  its  sweep  a  whole  con- 
tinent and  80,000,000  people.  It  is  the  big- 
gest patch  of  free-trade,  under  a  protectionist 
mask,  the  world  knows !  And  if  the  British 
Empire  erected  a  hostile  tariff  along  all  its 
boundaries,  against  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
free-trade  within  those  tariffs  would  be  self- 


sufficient.  But  small  States,  with  no  diversi- 
ties of  products,  would  perish  under  such  con- 
ditions. And  what  a  new  and  unlovely  aspect 
the  world  would  wear,  with  each  State  but- 
toned up  within  its  own  tariff,  and  all  inter- 
national trade  cut  off! 

The  British  Empire  as  a  fiscal-  unit 

a  Too-vast  is  a  great  conception ;  but  how  can 

Tariff      the  wjj.  0f  man  frame  a  tariff  vast 

enough  to  enclose  it,  and  elastic 
enough  to  fit  all  its  infinite  variety  of  con- 
ditions? Lord  Rosebery  has,  at  least,  the 
gift  of  imagination ;  and  his  comment  on  the 
new  proposal  is  that :  "  He  trembled  to  think 
of  the  effect  on  the  delicate  world-wide  organi- 
sation of  the  Empire  of  a  Zollverein  which 
would  imply  discriminating  tariffs  on  the  part 
of  the  mother-country  in  order  to  meet  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  varying  distances  of  the  compet- 
ing colonies."  And,  it  may  be  added,  the 
difficulty  lies  not  merely  in  "  varying  dis- 
tances," but  in  multitudinous  diversities  of 
conditions  and  interests ! 

The  New  South  Wales  Parliament 
New  south  is  in  session  as  we  go  to  press,  and 
Wales  the  outlook  is  stormy.  The  Gov- 
ernor's Speech  was  extraordinary, 
both  in  length  and  character;  it  was  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  speech  for  the  defence  of 
Ministers  than  the  stately  and  formal 
recital  of  measures  to  be  introduced 
which  usually  constitutes  the  Address. 
The  strategic  move  revealed  by  the  Speech 
is  the  proposal  to  refer  the  question  of  Par- 
liamentary reform  to  a  popular  referendum  to 
be  taken  during  the  Federal  elections  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  This  is  clever,  since  it  both 
postpones  a  dangerous  topic,  and  transfers  it 
to  another  and  somewhat  remote  tribunal. 
Ministers  contend  that  the  newly  enfranchised 
women  voters  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
pronouncing  on  a  question  so  important;  but 
they  propose,  somewhat  inconsistently,  that  a 
number  of  great  questions — an  amending  land 
Bill,  old  age  pensions,  and  a  number  of  indus- 
trial measures — shall  be  dealt  with  by  a  House 
in  which  these  newly  enfranchised  voters  have 
no  representation,  and  which  practically  no 
longer  reflects  the  whole  constituencv  of  the 
State. 

Ministers  included  an  elaborate  de- 
f  edJn      fence  of  their  financial  administra- 
a  state    tion  in  the  Governor's  Speech.     It 
is  true,  they  say,  that  the  loan  ex- 
penditure since  September,  1899,  amounts  to 
over  £17,000,000 — an  enormous  amount  for  a 
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small  population  with  a  huge  annual  revenue. 
But  Ministers  plead  that  they  are  only  respon- 
sible for  about  £10,000,000  of  this  sum,  and 
this  amount  has  been  expended  "  for  the 
most  part  " — a  very  vague  phrase — on  repro- 
ductive works,  and  had  "  been  the  means  of 
carrying  the  people  of  the  State  over  a  period 
of  unexampled  distress."  It  is  a  reflection  on 
both  the  resources  of  New  South  Wales  and 
on  the  character  of  its  people  to  say  that  it 
has  been  necessary  to  spoon-feed  the  State 
with  borrowed  gold  during  the  last  three  years 
to  keep  it  in  existence.  The  worst  critic  of 
New  South  Wales  has  never  said  anything  so 
cruel  about  it,  nor  so  unwarranted. 

The  Federal  Parliament  met  on 
"The  May  30,  and  the  Address-in- 
HoJses  Reply  was  followed  by  a  long, 
meandering  debate,  which  stretched 
through  many  days,  and  was  continued,  in- 
deed, until  long  after  all  public  interest  in  it 
had  ceased.  The  chief  points  of  attack  by 
the  Opposition  were  the  case  of  the  immortal 
Six  Hatters,  Mr.  Kingston's  administration  of 
the  Customs  Department,  the  iniquities  of  the 
tariff,  the  general  administrative  feebleness  of 
Ministers,  etc.  Mr.  Reid  admitted  that  he 
voted  for  the  Immigration  Restriction  Bill, 
but  he  declared  that  "  to  keep  an  honest  Eng- 
lish artisan,  or  Irish  artisan,  or  Scotch  artisan 
out  of  Australia,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Six 
Hatters,  was  a  scandal  to  our  national  charac- 
ter." Sir  Edmund  Barton  must  wish  that 
those  historic  Six  Hatters  could  be,  once  for 
all,  buried,  without  any  hope  of  resurrection 
to  human  memory !  But  in  the  debate  hon- 
ours were  equal  betwixt  the  attack  and  the 
defence.  Mr.  Kingston  made  a  defence  of 
his  administration  which  almost  rose  to  pas- 
sion. That  administration  may  not  have  been 
marked  by  discretion,  or  by  business  know- 
ledge, or  even  by  common  sense ;  but  at  least 
it  is  honest ;  aggressively  honest ;  honest  to 
the  point  of  an  ethereal  and  saintly  quality, 
which  makes  it  almost  too  good  for  this  im- 
perfect world !  Mr.  Kingston,  his  critics  com- 
plain, is  so  completely  lost  in  admiring  con- 
templation of  his  own  honesty,  and  in  almost 
tearful  laments  over  the  entire  bankruptcy  in 
that  virtue  of  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  that 
he  had  hardly  time  for  any  other  occupation. 
This  is,  perhaps,  unfair  to  Mr.  Kingston ;  but, 
though  honesty  is  an  essential  virtue  in  an  ad- 
ministrator, it  does  not,  even  in  its  most 
rugged  and  bear-like  form,  quite  take  the 
place  of  all  the  business  virtues.  The  practi- 
cal result  of  the  debate  is  that  no  hostile  at- 


tack is  to  be  made  on  Ministers  during  the 
rest  of  the  session. 
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The  first  great  measure  of  the  new 

A  session   is   a   bill   for   the   creation 

High  court  °f  a  Federal  High  Court.       It  is 

to  consist  of  five  judges,  and  will 
cost,  Mr.  Deakin  calculates,  £30,000  a  year; 
a  calculation  which,  since  it  leaves  out  the 
cost  of  buildings,  libraries,  etc.,  is  visibly 
inadequate.  A  completely  equipped  High 
Court  would  probably  cost  at  least  £60,000 
a  year  to  keep  running.  Mr.  Deakin 
has  expended  much  sonorous  eloquence 
in  support  of  the  proposal.  The  new 
Court,  he  contends,  is  the  inevitable  crown 
of  the  Federal  constitution,  which  must  have 


eloquent,  and  even  energetic.  The  second 
reading  of  the  measure  was  carried  by  nine 
votes;  but  that  majority  itself  is  suspected  to 
be  the  result  of  a  bargain.  The  Labour  party 
do  not  love  the  measure ;  but  they  have  voted 
for  it  on  Bismarck's  do  ut  des  principle.  They 
will  receive  their  reward  in  measures  about 
which  they  are  really  interested. 


But  public  opinion  outside  politi- 
cal circles  is  undoubtedly  against 
the  Bill.  In  a  population  of  less 
than  four  millions  there  are  six 
Supreme    Courts    already    in    existence,    and 


Public 
Opinion 


Melbourne   "  Punch."]  THE   FIFTH   WHEEL. 

"  As  the  right  of  Final  Appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  still  remains,  a  Federal  High  Court  is  like  the  fifth  wheel  of 
a  coach." 

Sir  Edmund  Barton:   "  I  thought  the  old  horse  would  like  the  new  wheel;  but  darned  if  he  isn't  jibbing  with  it." 


for  its  own  interpretation  a  tribunal  indigen- 
ous in  character,  and  sympathetic  in  atmo- 
sphere. Sir  Edmund  Barton  delivered  in  sup- 
port of  the  High  Court  Bill  the  only  speech 
with  a  note  of  conviction  in  it  the  House  has 
heard  from  him  since  he  took  office  as  Prime 
Minister.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  training  and 
bent  of  intellect ;  a  politician  only  by  accident, 
and  in  defiance  of  nature.  And  to  crown  the 
Federal  Constitution  with  a  stately  legal  tri- 
bunal for  its  interpretation  is  a  business  about 
which  Sir  Edmund  Barton  is  capable  of  being 


common  sense  asks  why  should  a  seventh  be 
created,  bigger  and  more  costly  than  any  of 
the  others?  Such  a  tribunal  is  surely  a 
luxury  for  which  we  can  afford  to  wait.  If 
a  Federal  High  Court  is  necessary  it  could 
be  created  without  additional  cost  by  simply 
constituting  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  States 
such  a  tribunal.  Ministers,  however,  will  not 
hear  of  this  alternative;  and  the  Federal  Par- 
liament itself,  if  such  great  offices  have  to  be 
distributed,  would  probably  resent  any  at- 
attempt  to  place  them  outside  its  own  ranks. 
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The  evolution  of  the  Federal  sys- 
Fcdcrai  tem  has  now  reached  a  stage  at 
Expense    which  it  becomes  expensive.      The 

expense,  perhaps,  is  inevitable,  for 
the  machinery  of  Federal  government  has  to 
be  created,  and  great  Federal  offices  have  to 
be  manned.  But  public  opinion  grows  uneasv 
on  the  subject  of  expense,  and  that  uneasiness, 
unfortunately,  is  not  shared  by  the  Federal 
Parliament.  Politicians  are  always  slow  to 
reflect,  or  to  even  understand,  this  particular 
mood  of  public  opinion;  and  in  Victoria  and 
Tasmania  the  State  Parliaments  have  had  rude 
and  startling  lessons  on  this  subject,  as  New 
South  Wales  will  probably  have.  But  che 
Federal  Parliament  is  specially  liable  to  suf- 
fer from  what  may  be  called  a  paralysis 
of  the  financial  sense.  It  must  always  be  a 
Parliament  with  a  tremendous  surplus!  It 
has  to  collect  vast  sums  for  other  people  to 
spend;  and  the  temptation  to  intercept  a  good 
deal  of  it  in  transit  will  be  very  strong.  The 
Australian  Federation,  on  March  31,  1903, 
was  exactly  twenty-seven  months  old ;  its 
cost  to  that  date  stands  as  follows : 

(a)  New  expenditure,  six  months  ended  June 

30,  1901 £131,255 

(b)  New    expenditure,    year    ended    June    30, 

1002 275,861. 

(c)  New  expenditure,  nine  months  ended 
March  31,  1903 179,420 

Total  minimum  wage  payments,  nine  months 
ended  March  31,  1903 21,494 

Total  rebates  paid  in  respect  of  sugar  excise 
for  nine  months  ended  March  31,  1903   . .    . .      61,266 

£669,302 

That  is  a  big  bill  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of 
Federation ;  but  great  enterprises  in  con- 
templation, all  of  them  plausible,  some  of  them 
necessary,  will  greatly  swell  the  bill.  Here 
are  some  items : 

Federal  High  Court,  at    £30,000  a  year  for 

ten  years £300,000 

Inter-State   Commission,    at    £20,000   a   year  200,000 

Transcontinental    railway    to    Port    Darwin  6,000,000 

Railway   from   Port    Augusta   to   Albany    ..  5,000,003 

Federal  Capital   in   the   bush ..  5,000,000 

Total £16,500,000 

Already  there  are  signs  that  Federal  expendi- 
ture is  likely  to  evoke  a  discontent  which  may 
register  itself  in  expressive  characters  in  the 
next  Federal  elections. 

The  war    Mr-    Chamberlain    has    made    his 

with       final  appeal  to   the  common   sense 

Mankred    of  the  Federal  Government  against 

md    the  ridiculous  policy  which  forbids 

a  contract  for  the  carriage  of  Australian  mails 

to  be  made  with  any  line  which  permits  a  co- 


loured man  to  work  on  its  ships.  The  Co- 
lonial Secretary  originally  pointed  out  that  the 
coloured  labourers  employed  upon  the  pre- 
sent mail  steamers  are  mostly  natives  of  India, 
and  therefore  British  subjects.  He  again  in- 
sists that  "  the  Imperial  Government  cannot 
possibly  become  2.  party  to  any  agreement  pla- 
cing the  disability  proposed  by  the  Federal 
Ministry  upon  these  people.  What  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  Mutiny  Act  in  India 
pledges  the  British  Government  10  grant  the 
inhabitants  of  that  possession  the  same  recog- 
nition and  almost  the  same  rights  as  those 
enjoyed  by  other  citizens  of  the  Empire."  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  June  9,  the  same 
question  emerged.  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain, the  Postmaster-General,  told  the  House 
that 

A  big  question  had  arisen  in  connection  with  the 
Australian  mail  contract  in  consequence  of  the  action 
of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  in  passing  an  act  to 
prohibit  the  granting  of  a  mail  contract  to  any  com- 
pany employing  coloured  labour  in  the  service.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  said  that  the  Imperial  Government  was 
precluded  from  excluding  any  British  subject  from  em- 
ployment on  the  ground  of  colour,  and  that  it  was 
doubly  impossible  to  do  so  in  a  contract  to  which  India 
was  a  party. 

It  is  probable  that  if  the  clause  in  the  Postal 
Act  which  undertakes  to  banish  all  coloured 


S.A.   "  Saturday  Express."] 
THE    PREMIER    AND    MR.    REID    ARE    THE    BEST    OF 
FRIENDS.— HOW    LONG    WILL    THIS    LAST  f 
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labour  from  ships  on  which  Australian  letters 
are  carried  had  now  to  be  discussed,  the  Fed- 
eral Parliament  would  reject  it.  The  clause 
cannot  affect  Australian  labour;  it  is  a  wanton 
slight  inflicted  on  all  that  portion  of  the  human 
race  guilty  of  being  of  the  wrong  complexion. 
But  the  clause  stands  in  the  Postal  Act,  and 
Ministers  will  not  re-open  the  question.  There 
is  talk  of  running  a  service  to  Colombo,  which 
would  link  with  a  "  white  "  line  of  steamers 
there,  though  this  would  represent  great  in- 
convenience to  passenger  traffic.  If  Austra- 
lia is  left  out  of  the  next  mail  contract,  Mr. 
Drake  thinks  he  can  still  send  the  mails  at 
poundage  rates,  by  steamers,  without  the  ques- 
tion of  their  employing  coloured  labour  being 
raised.  But  a  shuddering  Australia,  in  that  case, 
will  still  have  its  letters  exposed  to  the  deadly 
infection  arising  from  the  fact  that  a  black  man 
may  be  somewhere  on  board  the  ship  which 
carries  them ! 

The  ^he  Labour  party  is  eager  for  the 
Minimum  introduction  of  the  Federal  Naviga- 
wagre  tion  Bill.  Under  this  the  coastal 
Afloat  regulations  will  apply  to  over- 
sea shipping.  But  Ministers,  yielding  to 
the  representations  of  Labour  members,  have 
also  introduced  in  their  measure  a  clause 
which  provides  that  Australian  rates  of 
wages  must  be  paid  by  foreign  ships  while  in 
Australian  waters.  All  over-sea  steamers, 
once  they  touch  at  an  Australian  port,  and 
proceed  from  it  to  another  port  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, will  have  to  model  their  wages 
sheet  on  the  union  tariff  for  colonial  steamers. 
This  clause  is,  from  one  point  of  view,  part  of 
the  campaign  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  drive  co- 
loured labour  from  all  British  lines.  The  lo- 
cal shipping  companies,  perhaps,  welcome  the 
clause,  as  likely  to  drive  the  great  sea  lines 
themselves  out  of  the  Australian  coastal  trade 
altogether,  if  not  out  of  Australian  waters. 
But  it  may  be  imagined  how  the  clause,  if  it 
becomes  law,  will  irritate  foreign  traders,  and 
disturb  foreign  trade.  We  undertake  to  set- 
tle wages,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  all  na- 
tions who  wish  to  trade  with  us ! 

In  the  ecclesiastical  world  a  move- 
a  Great     ment  is  visible  which  may  have  his- 
Movement  toric   results.       The   Federal    As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
drew  up  a  scheme  of  doctrine,  which  it  for- 
warded to  the  other  Evangelical  Churches,  and 
invited  them  to  accept  it  as  a  basis  upon  which 


negotiations  for  union  might  be  carried  on. 
Here  is  this  new  credo: 

DOCTRINES. 

"  1.  That  the  supreme  revelation  of  God  to  man  is  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  That  the  supreme  authority  in 
doctrine  and  in  duty  is  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments. 

''  2.  That  God  is  personal,  transcendent,  ami  im- 
manent. 

"  3.  That  the  Godhead  is  essentially  triune. 

"  4.  That  Jesus  Christ  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
and  is  truly  God  and  truly  man. 

"5.  That  God  is  love,  and  that  His  love  is  holy  and 
sovereign. 

"  6.  That  the  Divine  Fatherhood  has  been  revealed 
most  clearly  by  Jesus  Christ,  through  Whom  the  chil- 
dren of  men  come  into  the  possession  of  the  spirit  and 
tho  privileges  of  sonship. 

"  7.  That  sin  is  universal  in  the  human  race,  and 
implies  lawlessness  and  alienation  from  God;  and,  un- 
less repented  of  and  forgiven,  involves  death  eternal. 

"  8.  That  salvation  is  wholly  of  God,  having  the 
Father  as  its  Source,  Jesus  Christ  as  its  Mediator,  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  its  Agent,  and  is  appropriated  by  faith. 

"  9.  That  the  active  and  passive  obedience  in  the 
hie  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  is  vicarious  and  pro- 
pitiatory. 

THE  CHURCH. 

"  1.  That  Christ  instituted  a  Church  upon  the  earth 
of  which  His  people  are  the  members. 

"  2.  That  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  that  He  calls  men  to  the  ministry  of 
teaching  and  ruling. 

"  3.  That  His  people,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  recognise  and  choose  those  whom  He  calls 
and  who  are  thereupon,  in  Churches  already  consti- 
tuted, officially  set  apart  by  those  in  office. 

"  4.  That  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  are  true  means  of  grace  appointed  by  Christ, 
and  should  be  regularly  and  orderly  celebrated. 

"  5.  That  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  any  virtue  in  the  mere  administration  of 
the  elements,  or  in  him  who  administers  them,  but  de- 
pends upon  the  Spiritual  presence  of  Christ  with  be- 
lieving participants. 

"  6.  That  those  who  administer  the  Sacraments  have 
no  priestly  function  save  that  which  is  shared  in  by  all 
believers." 

The  Methodist  Church,  which  is  closest  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  organisation  and  ge- 
nius, and  which  shares  with  it  the  honour  of 
having,  of  all  the  great  Churches  in  Austral- 
asia, the  highest  rate  of  growth,  has  taken 
these  proposals  very  seriously;  and  both  in 
New  Zealand  and  in  Victoria  representatives 
of  the  two  Churches  are  engaged  in  frank  and 
patient  conferences  on  the  subject  of  union. 
The  process  of  union  must,  in  any  event,  take 
a  long  period  of  time ;  but,  as  yet,  no  insuper- 
able difficulties  have  emerged ;  and  the  union 
of  these  two  great,  energetic,  and  powerful 
denominations  would  create  a  Church  of  quite 
extraordinary  influence  and  scale. 
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It    is    now    possible    to    ascertain 

Ta^  wwtT  rouShly  the  cost  of  the 
Australia"  "  White  Australia "  policy,  as 
far  as  the  sugar  industry  is 
concerned.  For  the  year  1902-3,  of 
99,000  tons  of  sugar  grown  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland,  69,000  tons  were  the 
result  of  black  labour;  in  Queensland,  only 
12,000  tons  of  sugar  was  grown  by  white  la- 
bour, against  66,000  tons  raised  by  black  la- 
bour. The  average  revenue  is  £4  os.  4d.  per 
ton ;  and  the  Commonwealth  therefore  suffers 
a  loss  in  revenue  of  £357,000  as  the  result  of 
its  war  against  the  Kanakas !  Sir  George 
Turner  has  introduced  a  Bill  to  distribute  the 
cost  of  the  "  White  Australia  "  policy  over  the 
whole  Commonwealth,  by  levying  the  amount 
of  the  bonus  to  be  paid  on  white-grown  sugar 
on  a  population  basis.  The  amount  of  the 
bonus  at  present,  as  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  sugar  we  consume  is  grown  by  white  la- 
bour, is  £60,000  per  annum.  When  all  black 
labour,  however,  is  driven  out,  and  all  Austra- 
lian sugar  is  "  white  "  grown,  the  cost  will  be 
£198,000  per  annum — always  supposing  that 
the  same  amount  of  sugar  is  grown  as  at  pre- 
sent. It  is  clear  that  the  "  White  Australia  '' 
policy,  when  applied  to  the  sugar  industry,  is 
an  expensive  luxury. 

One  feature  which  emerges  in  the 
HfJ^T-.'.    new  Federal    Rolls     is    the    great 

Women  s  ° 

vote  scale  of  the  women  s  vote.  In 
Victoria,  for  example,  there  are 
289,280  males  entitled  to  the  franchise,  and 
296,824  women  voters ;  an  excess  of  7,600  wo- 
men above  twenty-one  years  of  age  over  men 
of  the  same  age.  This  shows,  incidentally, 
that  Victoria  must  be  a  paradise  for  bachelors, 
or  a  realm  of  danger  for  them — according  to 
the  observer's  point  of  view.  There  are  cer- 
tainly not  enough  husbands  to  go  round !  But 
it  is  clear  that,  in  Victoria,  if  women — moved 
by  some  great  impulse — voted  as  a  sex,  they 
could  sweep  the  polls!  Victoria,  as  yet,  re- 
fuses them  the  State  franchise ;  but  if  they  pos- 
sessed it  they  could  take  possession  of  the 
State  Parliament.  A  petticoated  Parliament 
is  obviously  wiihin  the  range  of  probabilities 
under  such  conditions ! 

The  women's  vote  will  be  the  in- 

women  in  calculable  element  in  the  next  Fed- 

poiitics     erai  election.      It  will  probably  not 

make  much  difference  at  first;  for 

though  a  political  duty  has  been  thrust  upon 

women,   their  political   education   is   yet   in   a 

rudimentary    stage,  and    their    political    con- 


sciousness can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  They 
have  certainly  no  distinct  ideals,  and  have  not 
even  begun  to  crystallise  into  separate  organi- 
sations. The  Labour  party  is  quick  to  see  the 
possibilities  latent  in  the  women's  vote,  and, 
alone  of  the  political  organisations,  it  is  taking 
steps  to  capture  that  vote.  It  is  trying  to 
find  it  ideals,  is  starting  special  political  or- 
ganisations meant  for  women,  etc. ;  and  it  may 
profit  to  an  extent  which  will  surprise  public 
opinion,  as  a  result  of  the  entrance  of  women 
into  politics.  For,  while  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  country  people  will  be  slow  to 
exercise  the  franchise,  and  women  of  the  well- 
to-do  classes  look  on  the  franchise,  as  a  whole, 
with  dislike,  the  wives  and  daughters  and  sis- 
ters of  the  working  class  will  vote  to  a  unit, 
and  will  vote  with  their  husbands  and  bro- 
thers. For  they  will  believ-  that  the  way  to 
big  wages  runs  through  the  ballot-box! 

In  New  South  Wales  women  enjoy 
women's  both  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Leagues  franchise,  and  the  political  educa- 
tion— or,  at  least,  the  political  or- 
ganisation— of  the  sex  seems  further  advanced 
there  than  anywhere  else  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. There  is  a  Women's  Political 
Education  League,  apparently  without  any 
partisan  flavour;  a  Women's  Liberal  League, 
with  a  platform  of  many  planks.  The  politi- 
cal tint  of  this  League  is  very  decided ;  it  be- 
lieves in  free-trade  and  "  the  removal  of  re- 
strictions on  desirable  immigration."  The 
Women's  Progressive  League,  in  State  poli- 
tics, stands  in  the  interests  of  the  See  Govern- 
ment; the  Women's  Social  and  Political 
League  is  another  organisation,  which  seeks  to 
"  educate  women  for  politics  by  social  gath- 
erings." Whatever  differences  of  political 
views  are  found  to  exist  amongst  women,  it 
is  probable  that  all  will  be  in  favour  of  econ- 
omy. What  may  be  called  the  domestic  sense 
in  them  ensures  this.  And  it  is  even  probable 
that,  under  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  ballot, 
woman's  vote  may  be  cast,  in  unexpected 
quantities,  on  the  "opposite  side  to  their  own 
husbands'.  A  cynic  might  suggest  that  the 
mere  contrariety"  of  the  sex  makes  this  prob- 
able! 

The  case  of  the  historic  Six  Hat- 

Jhtt  ters  is  not  vet  forg°ttem  It:  PlaYeci 
Againer8a  great  part,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  opening  debate  of  the  Federal 
House  of  Representatives,  and  is  likely  to  sup- 
plv  the  text  for  much  agitated  controversy  for 
a  'long  time  to  come.  The  W.A.  Agent- 
General  wrote  from  London  suggesting  that 
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much  trouble  might  be  avoided  if  he,  or  the 
representatives  of  some  of  the  other  States  in 
London,  had  power  to  issue  permits  there,  and 
so  anticipate  any  difficulty  when  intending  im- 
migrants reached  Australia.  Sir  Edmund 
Barton,  however,  refused  to  accept  this  sug- 
gestion ;  he  must  "  personally  satisfy  himself," 
he  argues,  that  "  such  immigrants  are  of  spe- 
cial skill,"  entitled  to  land  on  our 
shores.  Sir  Edmund  adds :  "  The  contention 
that  legislation  restricting  the  admission  of 
contract  labour  is  a  restraint  upon  desirable 
immigrants  is  disproved  by  the  experience  of 
America,  which  attracted  thousands  of  immi- 
grants, and  yet  had  far  stricter  legislation." 
But  this  only  proves  how  completely  Sir  Ed- 
mund Barton  misses  the  essential  and  offensive 
element  in  the  Australian  law.  It  is  levelled 
against,  not  merely  the  Outside  world,  bul 
against  British  citizens!  There  is  no  law  in 
the  United  States  that  shuts  out  an  American 
citizen  from  any  part  of  American  soil  any- 
where. The  Australian  law,  at  this  point,  is 
without   civilised   precedent. 

Lord  Tennyson's  term  draws  to  an 

Lord       end,  and  in  November     next     he 

Tennyson   leaves  Australia.    He  has  filled  his 

great  office  with  cool  tact  and  perfect 
judgment,  and  his  departure  will  be  a  public 
loss.  His  Excellency  hardly  pretends  to  be 
an  orator;  yet  when  he  talks  in  public  it  is 
with  a  freshness,  a  felicitv  of  diction,  and  a 
directness  of  thought  which  make  his  speeches 
very  effective.  A  little  humour  on  such  dis- 
tinguished lips  goes  far;  but  Lord  Tennyson 
has  a  modest  endowment  of  that  best  type  of 
humour  which  consists  of  perfect  common 
sense  concealed  in  humorous  form.  Lord 
Tennyson  has  wiselv  not  attempted  the  splen- 
did hospitalities  of  Lord  Hopetoun ;  and,  as  a 
result,  he  was  able  to  tell  a  great  gathering  in 
Sydney  that  "the  salary  of  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral, with  the  provisions  made  for  the  two 
houses  at  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  were  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
his  high  position,  and  fulfil  without  ostenta- 
tion his  public  and  social  obligations." 

A  commission  of  experts  has  ex- 

c^ti^tal  amilied    the    r0Ute    °f   the    Proposed 

Railway  transcontinental  railway  from  Kal- 
goorlie  to  Port  Augusta,  and  re- 
ports that  the  original  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
construction,  £5,090,183,  is  adequate.  Sir 
John  Forrest  is  pushing  this  scheme  with  all 
his  vigour ;  but  a  point  against  it  taken  keenly 
in  Melbourne  by  the  president  of  the  National 


Citizens'  Reform  League,  Mr.  Palmer,  is  cer- 
tain to  affect  public  opinion.  The  States,  up 
to  this,  have  all  built  their  railways  at  their 
own  cost,  and  carry  the  debts  thus  created. 
The  transcontinental  railway  is,  geographi- 
cally, a  West  Australian  enterprise.  It  serves 
transcontinental  uses,  but  it  is  a  State  posses- 
sion, and  will,  of  course,  render  the  highest 
services  to  State  interests.  How  can  the 
Federal  Parliament  charge  the  cost  of  a  rail- 
way which  runs  exclusively  through  one  State 
on  the  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth? 
An  Inter-State  Commission  is  being  set  up  to 
prevent  exactly  such  a  thing  being  done ! 


"  Otago  Witness,"   N.Z.] 

RICH.   JOH.    SEDDONI  TRIUMPHUS. 
Since  Mr.  Seddon's  modest  announcement  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain was  following  his  lead,  there  can  be  no  doubt  who 
is   Master   of  the   Empire. 

Mr.  Seddon,  of  all  the  Australasian 
The  Premiers,  has  a  distinct  genius  for 
Maoris  success.  He  has  succeeded,  dur- 
ing the  month,  in  closing  the  long 
breach  which  has  kept  the  King  natives 
aloof  from  the  general  policy  of  the  State. 
The  Maori  King  movement  dates  from  1853; 
it  had  its  root  in  the  fear  of  the  Maori  that 
his  ancestral  lands  would  slip  from  him,  and 
in  the  real  or  supposed  refusal  of  any  form 
of  self-government  to  the  tribes.  But  the 
long  difference  has  been  brought  to  an  end. 
King  Mahuta  has  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  and  has  been  sworn  in  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive  without  portfolio. 
The  tribal  lands,  under  a  recent  statute,  are  ad- 
ministered by  local  councils,  in  trust  for  tribal 
owners,  and  a  degree  of  local  government  is 
granted  to  the  Maoris  in  certain  subjects. 
Many  of  the  King  natives  had  their  lands  con- 
fiscated, as  a  penalty  for  their  rebellion ;  but 
it  is  understood  that  the  arrangement  made  by 
Mr.  Seddon  provides  for  these  landless  men. 
Mr.  Seddon  is  not  the  man  to  do  an  effective 
bit  of  business  and  omit  to  advertise  it.      The 
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new  arrangement  was  celebrated  by  a  great 
gathering  of  Maori  notables  at  Government 
House,  and  the  native  Minister  announced,  in 
sonorous  accents : 

We  are  all  embarked  now  on  the  one  canoe,  and  have 
put  all  our  belongings— the  large  and  the  small— on 
board,  and  now  all  that  remains  for  us  is  to  pull  to- 
gether to  the  landing-place. 

Certainly  the  New  Zealand  treatment  of  the 
Maoris  is  the  happiest  and  most  successful 
settlement  of  the  native  question  to  be  found 
within  the  bounds  of  the  British  Empire. 


tions  declared  void,  and  there  will  probably  be 
a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  licensing 
boards.  The  prohibition  vote  has  been  strong 
enough,  in  many  districts,  to  elect,  as  members 
of  licensing  boards,  gentlemen  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  granting  of  licenses  to  anybody ; 
and  they,  perhaps  naturally,  have  used  their 
position  to  give  effect  to  their  views.  Mr. 
Seddon,  who  regards  the  office  as  purely  judi- 
cial, is  disposed  to  substitute  licensing  boards 
composed  of  magistrates  for  the  present  elec- 
tive system.  New  Zealand  mutton,  Mr.  Sed- 
don  finds,   does   not   get   fair   play   in   Great 


THE  MAORI  KING  ADDRESSING  MR.   SEDDON  AT  HIS  SWEARING-IN  AS  A  MEMBER  OP  THE  N.Z.   CABINET. 


Mr.  Seddon  has  outlined  the  busi- 

zeaiand     ness  °*  tne  commg  session  of  the 

Affairs     N.Z.  Parliament.       There  is  to  be 

a  smaller  expenditure  in  public 
works ;  but  this  is  due,  not — as  in  New  South 
Wales — to  a  shrinkage  in  the  public  revenue, 
but  "  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  colony, 
and  the  consequent  universal  employment  of 
labour."  Happy  New  Zealand!  There  is 
to  be  a  fresh  poll  in  cases  of  local  option  elec- 


Britain,  and  he  proposes  to  spend  £25,000  in 
planting  retail  shops  at  the  chief  points 
throughout  Great  Britain,  in  which  genuine 
New  Zealand  meat  will  be  alone  sold,  and 
sold  at  a  price  sufficient  to  cover  expense.  In 
this  way  Mr.  Seddon  hopes  to  vindicate  the 
quality  of  New  Zealand  meat,  and  create  a 
demand  for  it.  But  in  the  meanwhile  he  will 
have  to  fight  the  whole  retail  trade;  and  that 
is  a  very  big  order. 
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We  print  elsewhere    a    very    able 
th  paper  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Navy 

avy  and  the  Nation,"  by  His  Excel- 
lency vSir  George  Clarke,  the 
State  Governor  of  Victoria.  Sir  George  is 
an  educated  and  scientific  soldier,  and  a  writer 
of  the  first  rank.  If  he  were  not  Governor  of 
Victoria  his  views  on  this  subject  would  be 
entitled  to  a  respectful  hearing  throughout 
the  Empire.  His  paper  will  be  read 
with  interest  and  admiration  throughout 
Australia.  With  its  general  view  of  naval 
history,  and  of  the  policy  which  must  govern 
the  Imperial  fleet,  no  one  will  quarrel.  It  is 
well  to  be  reminded  that  the  Empire  owes' 
a  greater  debt  to  the  fleet  for  the  wars 
it  has  prevented  than  even  for  the  victories  it 
has  won.  At  the  time  of  the  Fashoda  in- 
cident, as  Sir  George  reminds  us,  it  was  the 
navy  which  stood  betwixt  the  nation  and  a 
great  war.  It  was  the  fleet  that  kept  Euro- 
pean nations  from  intervening  in  the  South 
African  war.  It  is  well  that  Australia  should 
be  reminded,  by  an  authority  so  high,  that 
the  Empire  of  which  we  are  members  is  the 
direct  fruit  of  sea-power,  and  will  last  only 
as  long  as  British  power  on  the  sea  is  su- 
preme. 

In  Australia  there  is  certainly  no 
Australian  lack  of  pride  in  the  fleet,  and  no 
Aspirations  one  dreams  0f  denying  that  we  de- 
pend, for  our  very  existence,  on  its 
effectiveness.  Australia,  too,  certainly  wishes 
to  take,  to  the  full  degree  in  its  power, 
a  share  in  the  burden  of  the  fleet.  The 
point  of  debate  is  the  shape  our  contribu- 
tion is  to  take.  Shall  we  give  money,  or  shall 
we  give  that  nobler  and  rarer  contribution, 
men  ?  The  fleet  must  be  a  unit ;  and  the  stra- 
tegy which  governs  its  movements,  too,  must 
be  a  unit.  But  cannot  the  unity  of  the  fleet 
be  sufficiently  flexible  to  make  possible  the 
existence  of  an  Australian  section  of  it;  a 
group  of  ships— whether  lent  by  England  or 
owned  by  Australia  is  a  detail — which  will  be 
manned  by  Australians  and  New  Zealanders, 
and  in  which  we  shall  feel  a  personal  interest 
and  which  will  draw  the  popular  imagination 
towards  the  sea,  and  all  that  the  sea  means? 
The  real  peril  to  the  unity  of  the  fleet  is  cre- 
ated, we  think,  by  those  who  want  to  make 
that  unity  too  much  of  the  cast-iron  type.  The 
Empire  is  a  unit;  yet  what  local  diversities 
exist,  and  happily  exist,  under  the  common 
flag!  And  if  the  fleet  reflects  the  unity  of 
the  Empire  might  it  not  also  reflect,  in  some 
measure,  its  diversitv? 


Are  The  representative  of  one  of  the 
Australians  great  London  publishing  houses 
a  Reading  has  just  completed  a  ten  months' 
business  tour  throughout  Australia 
and  New  Zealand ;  and  he  reports,  with  modest 
but  quite  natural  complacency,  that  during  this 
tour  he  has  taken  orders  for  20,000  tons  of^ 
books!  Literature  seems  to  suffer  a  loss  ot 
dignity  when  translated,  after  this  fashion,  into 
pounds  avoirdupois;  but  the  figures  ought  at 
least  to  impress  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 
Twenty  thousand  tons  of  books !  We  are  a 
population  of  only  4,000,000;  but  our  literary 
appetite  must  be  Brobdignagian  in  scale.  And 
there  are  xnany  other  literary  houses  doing 
large  business  in  Australasia  besides  the  one 
whose  representative  has  gone  back  to  Eng- 
land rejoicing  with  orders  for  20,000  tons  of 
books  in  his  pocket.  This  gentleman,  who  has 
done  business  under  all  skies,  declares  that  the 
population  of  Australasia  consumes  more 
books  per  head  than  any  other  community  of 
equal  size  in  the  whole  world ;  and  New  Zea- 
land, lie  adds,  has  a  more  active  literary  ap- 
petite than  even  Australia.  It  is  pleasant  to 
be  assured,  too,  that  the  literary  taste  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  is  steadily  improving. 
The  "  penny  dreadful  "  forms  a  very  small  part 
of  the  20,000  tons  of  literature  soon  to  be 
emptied  on  Australian  readers.  The  increase 
in  the  demand  for  musical  and  art  works  is 
very  notable.  A  full  library,  of  course,  does 
not  always  mean  a  full  mind ;  but  a  taste  for 
books,  and  a  willingness  to  buy  them,  are,  at 
least,  proofs  of  civilised  habits. 


LONDON,  May  1. 
Landmarks  of  progress,  which  for 
ALa£~*     some   vears    have   been    rare,   are 

marK  ot  ,*  '  . 

progress  becoming  quite  numerous.  One  01 
the  most  conspicuous  was  sighted 
last  month,  when,  to  the  utter  dismay  and  con- 
sternation of  the  forces  of  Reaction,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  repealed  the  tax  on 
corn  and  breadstuffs.  The  imposition  of  the 
Bread  Tax  last  year  was  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant defiances  offered  by  the  present  Min- 
istry to  the  principle  of  Free-trade.  It  was 
vehemently  opposed  by  the  Liberals,  but  it 
was  acclaimed  with  frantic  enthusiasm  by 
many,  who  believed  they  saw  in  the  re-imposi- 
tion of  the  duty  on  corn  the  first  decisive  step 
towards  Protection.  Ministers  twelve  months 
ago  loudly  proclaimed  the  virtues  of  the  bread 
tax,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  particular  eulo- 
gised it  as  a  step  towards  the  Imperial  Zoll- 
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verein,  which  was  to  make  the  Empire  into  one 
homogeneous  whole.  But  when  Mr.  Ritchie 
brought  in  his  Budget  last  month,  he  repealed 
the  bread  tax  without  warning,  and  almost 
•without  apology  or  excuse.  His  only  pretext 
■was  that  he  had  a  surplus,  and  that  the  tax  was 
one  which  lent  itself  to  misrepresentation.  In 
plain  English,  Ministers  had  learned  from  a 
series  of  by-elections  that  the  electors  objected 
to  dear  bread.  The  grief  of  the  Protectionists 
is  happily  hit  off  by  Mr.  Gould  in  the  cartoon 
which  represents  Mr.  Chaplin  mourning  at  the 
grave  of  the  infant  over  whose  birth  he  had 
waxed  so  uproariously  jubilant. 

why  the     The   abandonment  of    the   impost 

Bread  Tax  which  was  to  broaden  the  basis  of 

was        taxation,  and  to  lead  to  the  federa- 

roppe      t-Qn  Qj.  ^^  Empire>  is  an  excellent 

Illustration  of  the  value  of  by-elections.  When 
next  we  overhaul  our  election  system  it  would 
be  well  if  provision  were  made  for  vacating, 
let  us  say,  two  seats  per  month,  to  begin  one 
year  after  the  general  election.  These  seats 
to  be  vacated  could  be  selected  by  lot.  At 
present  the  application  of  this  invaluable  gauge 
of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  public  opinion  depends 
entirely  upon  the  chapter  of  accidents.  Since 
March,  1902,  there  have  been  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  seats  vacated  to  afford  us  a  conclusive 
proof  of  the  turn  of  the  tide.  The  tabular 
statement  of  the  votes  recorded  in  all  consti- 
tuencies contested  since  March  twelve-month 
shows  that  the  Liberals  have  not  only  wiped 
out  the  majority  of  1900,  but  have  gone  one 
better  than  they  did  even  in  1885  and.  1892, 
when  the  country  placed  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment in  power.     The  figures  are  as  follows : 

By-elections. 
1885.  1892.  1900.  1902-3. 

Lib.  vote  ....  44,836     . .     43,089     . .     38,695     . .     58,367 
€ons.  vote    ..  45,298     ..     51,834     ..     58,697     ..     54,871 


Majority     ..C.462         C.  8,745       C.  20,002         L.  3,498 

The  Liberal  flood-tide  has  risen  above  the 
highest  record  high-water  mark  registered 
since  household  suffrage  was  established  in 
the  counties. 

The  Defeat  It  ls  an  open  secret  that  the  deci- 

ofivir.       sion  to  repeal  the  corn  duty  was 

Ch?a7ner"  °n^  arr"ived  at  after  a  fierce  and 

prolonged  struggle  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  contending  parties,  headed  respectively  by 

Mr.   Ritchie   and    Mr.   Chamberlain,   debated 

vehemently  the  question  of  the  repeal,  or  the 

reduction,  of  the  tax.     Ultimately  Mr.  Ritchie 

-triumphed.      Mr.  Chamberlain  was  compelled, 
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THE    MOURNER. 
Mr.  Chaplin:  "  I  did  hope  it  would  have  lived  to  grow  up." 

sorely  against  his  will,  to  acquiesce  in  what 
one  of  his  admirers  in  the  press  has  described 
as  the  destruction  of  "  the  germ  of  a  great  Im- 
perial fiscal  system — an  utterly  disastrous  de- 
cision, which  throws  back  our  finance  for 
nearly  a  century."  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain would  have  left  the  Government  had  it 
not  been  for  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  country  as  an  advocate  of  dear 
bread.  The  Colonial  Secretary,  however,  is  in 
no  amiable  mood,  and  is  said  to  be  expressing 
himself  with  the  utmost  freedom  concerning 
the  infatuation  of  colleagues  who  have  dis- 
agreed with  him. 


The 


The  Land  Bill  will  not  get  through 
Prospects  this  session  unless  Captain    Shaw- 
of  the      Taylor  can  arrange  another  confer- 
LandBiii    ence  at  whkh  the  landlords    and 

tenants  can  be  induced  to  agree  upon  the 
amendments  which  they  wish  to  introduce  into 
the  measure.  At  present  both  parties  have 
their  own  sets  of  amendments,  and  if  they  have 
all  to  be  debated,  the  Bill  cannot,  by  any  pos- 
sibility, pass  this  session,  unless  all  other  legis- 
lation is  sacrificed  to  it.  At  Easter  the  Na- 
tionalists held  a  great  convention,  and  ap- 
proved the  Bill,  subject  to  various  amendments 
which  they  proceeded  to  specify.  A  few  days 
later  the  landlords  held  a  session;  they  also 
approved  the  Bill,  subject  to  other  amend- 
ments, also  duly  specified.  Meanwhile,  there 
is  an  uneasy  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  English 
members  that,  despite  the  halcyon  calm  which 
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prevails  in  Ireland,  the  Bill  will  not  really 
settle  the  Land  Question.  Even  in  Ireland, 
shrill  and  strident  voices  are  to  be  heard 
here  and  there  denouncing'  the  measure. 
Looked  at  from  the  outside,  it  has  two 
great  defects:  it  will  take  fifteen  years  to 
get  into  full  operation,  and  by  the  limitation 
of  the  amount  of  advance  to  be  made  to  any 
single  tenant  all  the  larger  farms  in  Ireland 
are  excluded  from  its  operation.  Irish  ten- 
ants pay  six  and  a  half  million  pounds  per  an- 
num to  their  landlords,  and  of  that  amount 
two  and  a  half  millions  is  paid  by  the  occupiers 
of  larger  holdings  than  can  be  dealt  with 
under  the  new  Bill.  Therefore,  even  if  all 
the  other  tenants  buy  their  holdings,  five- 
thirteenths  of  Irish  land  will  still  be  under  the 
old  system.  This  being  so,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  there  are  already  some  who  de- 
clare that  the  Bill  is  an  infernally  clever  de- 
vice on  the  part  of  the  landlords  to  get  rid  of 
their  bad  land  and  secure  a  new  title  to  the 
land  that  is  best  worth  having  in  Ireland,  and 
that,  too,  at  a  time  when  reviving  prosperity 
is  likely  to  increase  the  value  of  their  property. 

The  Another  hopeful  sign  of  the  times 
utilisation  is  the  utilisation  of  King  Edward 
of  the  yiL  as  a  commis-voyageur  of  inter- 
tns  national  good-will.  Whoever  con- 
ceived the  happy  idea  of  sending  the  King  on 
a  spring  tour  to  the  Mediterranean  in  order 
that  he  might  pay  a  friendly  visit  to  the  King 


"  John    Bull."] 

A    VALUED    FRIEND. 

Madame   la   Republique:    "  We   shall   be   delighted  to   see 

you    again.    Sire;    you    may    rely    upon    the    heartiest    of 

welcomes."  I    ;J|jf  , 

[His  Majesty  the   King   has   decided   to   visit   Paris   after 

his    stay    in    Rome."— Daily    Paper.] 


of  Portugal,  the  King  of  Italy,  the  Pope,  and 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  has  de- 
served well  of  his  country.  This  method  of 
utilising  the  monarchy  is  simply  an  extension 
to  the  Continent  of  principles  long  practised 
within  the  United  Kingdom.  Considering 
how  much  modern  science  has  facilitated  loco- 
motion and  abolished  space,  it  is  surprising 
that  we  have  had  to  wait  till  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury for  the  inauguration  of  the  friendly  cus- 
tom of  a  royal  visiting  tour.  The  success  of 
this  first  attempt  ought  to  result  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  some  such  tour  as  an  annual 
function.  Nay,  now  that  the  King  has  shown 
that  he  can  easily  be  spared  from  home 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks  at  a  time, 
why  should  he  not  break  all  records 
by  paying  a  visit  next  ■  year  to  the  great 
Republic  of  the  West?  The  St.  Louis  Exhi- 
bition would  furnish  an  excellent  pretext  for 
such  a  visit  if  pretext  were  wanted.  If  King 
Edward  does  not  boldly  take  the  initiative,  he- 
may  find  himself  forestalled  by  the  Kaiser,  or 
— incredible  though  some  may  think  it — even- 
by  the  Tsar. 

When  the  King  came  to  the  throne 
The  visit    k  compelled  by  the  law  and 

to  the  i.  r  i.i  i         i. 

Vatican  custom  of  the  realm  to  say  various- 
impolite  things  concerning  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  He  made  a  wry 
face  over  the  ancient  formula — for  the  King 
dislikes  insulting  the  religion  of  millions  of  his- 
subjects — and  last  month  he  took  the  first  op- 
portunity afforded  him  of  paying  his  respects 
to  the  Pope  of  Rome.  Only  three  Kings  of 
England  have  made  a  similar  visit.  Ethelwulf 
was  the  first;  the  Danish  king--,  Canute,  the 
second;  and  Edward  the  First,  the  third.  Since 
the  Reformation  no  English  reigning  monarch 
has  ever  visited  the  Vatican.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  were  considerable.  The  King's 
first  visit  was  paid  to  the  Quirinal.  Hitherto 
visitors  to  Rome  had  to  choose  between  the 
Pope  and  the  King.  Edward  VII.  has  pulled 
off  the  double  event.  He  'has  been  lodged  in 
the  Quirinal  by  the  King  and  received  with 
open  arms  by  the  Pope  at  the  Vatican.  The 
King  was  well  advised  to  avail  himself  of  the 
last  chance  he  is  likely  to  have  of  meeting  the 
oldest,  the  saintliest,  and  the  most  powerful 
of  all  the  reigning  Sovereigns  of  the  modern; 
world.  It  is  well  to  remind  the  Roman 
Catholic  world  that  the  world's  respect  and  its- 
recognition  of  the  august  position  of  its  Pontiff 
are  not  in  the  least  dependent  upon  his  pos- 
session of  temporal  sovereignty  over  the  Eter- 
nal City. 
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Leo    the    Thirteenth     wants    two 

what  the    things    just    now,    to    neither    of 

•pope  wants  which  could    the   King  help  him. 

He  wants  us  to  enter  into  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Vatican.  Considering 
the  number  of  millions  of  British  citizens  who 
"belong  to  the  Roman  fold,  the  Pope  thinks  it 
obviously  necessary  that  he  should  have  a 
Nuncio  at  London,  and  that  there  should  be 
an  accredited  British  Minister  at  Rome  other 
than  and  independent  of  the  Ambassador  ac- 
credited to  the  Quirinal.  The  second  thing 
that  the  Pope  wants  is  to  be  allowed  to  give  in 
his  adhesion  to  the  Hague  Convention.  His 
diplomats  spoiled  his  chance  of  being  officially 
represented  at  the  Hague  Conference — thanks, 
it  is  rumoured,  to  German  spoil-sports.  He 
now  wishes  to  be  allowed  to  adhere  to  the 
Convention,  and  by  so  doing  to  acquire  the 
right  to  nominate  to  the  International  Roster 
representatives  capable  of  serving  in  the  'In- 
ternational Court.  The  first  arbitration,  which 
exclusively  concerned  the  ownership  of  pro- 
perty left  to  the  Church,  convinced  him  that 
he  must  make  an  effort  to  obtain  representa- 
tion on  the  Haeue  Tribunal.  Italy  is  said  now 
to  make  no  objection.  Of  course,  it  would  be 
a  great  score  for  the  Pope  in  one  way,  but 
from  another  point  of  view  it  would  be  a  great 
gain  for  the  Italian  kingdom  to  find  its  inter- 
national right  informally  recognised  by  the 
Pope's  readiness  to  join  with  the  hated  Pied- 
montese  in  the  adjudication  of  international 
disputes.  When  the  Italian  and  Papal  judges 
sit  side  by  side  in  the  High  Court  of  the 
Hagfue  a  great  step  will  have  been  taken 
towards  the  final  burial  of  the  feud  between 
the  Pope  and  the  King. 

When  the  King  was  touring  in  the 

The  Queen  sout^  t^e  Queen  had  been  taking 

Denmark  part   in    a   family   reunion    in   the 

north,  which  was  noteworthy  if  for 
nothing  else  because  the  Kaiser,  for  the  first 
time,  visited  the  capital  of  the  monarch  whose 
realm  had  been  dismembered  by  his  grand- 
father. The  Kaiser  did  not  bring  North 
Schleswig  with  him  as  a  peace-offering,  but 
his  reception  was  hearty  and  his  presence  was 
welcome  as  a  proof  of  the  dying  away  of  an- 
cient feuds.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Queen  did  not  extend  her  visit  so  as  to  make 
a  friendly  call  upon  the  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  and  the  Tsar  of  Russia.  When  once 
we  realise  the  possible  uses  of  the  monarchy 
in  the  international  sphere,  we  shall  find  it  use- 
ful to  employ  queens  as  well  as  kings  as  mes- 
sengers of  our  good-will.       And  certainly  no 


nation  could  have  a  fairer  or  more  gracious 
envoy  than  Queen  Alexandra. 

Tne        The  growth  of  a  saner  and  more 
Repentancepacific  spirit  among  the  democracy 

Newcastle  at  home  was  wel1  illustrated  last 
month  by  the  magnificent  recep- 
tion which  Tyneside  gave  to  Mr.  Morley  on 
the  18th.  After  fighting  seven  contested 
elections  and  winning  six,  Mr.  Morley  was 
defeated  in  1895,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge 
north  of  the  Tweed  in  the  Montrose  Burghs. 
Mr.  Morley's  reappearance  in  his  old  con- 
stituency was  the  occasion  of  a  veritable  tri- 
umph. The  Irish  vied  with  the  native-born 
population  in  expressions  of  their  gratitude, 
and  before  he  left,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot 
for  the  purpose  of  returning  him  for  the  city 
at  the  next  general  election,  not  only  free  of 
expense,  but  without  calling  upon  him  to  make 
any  personal  exertion  in  the  contest. 


MR.    SARGENT'S    PORTRAIT    OP    PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT. 
[By    courtesy    of    "  Collier's    Weekly,"    from    a    special- 
photograph   authorised   by   the   President  and   Mr.    Sargent. 
Copyright,   1903,   by   "  Collier's  Weekly."] 

Mr-        Mr.     Morley's     long-expected    bi- 

*n8th°ee  ography    of    Mr.    Gladstone    will 

Abbey      appear    in    October.      Meanwhile, 

pending  the  erection  of  that  "  literary  monu- 
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nient  more  enduring  than  brass,"  t lie  marble 
effigy  of  the  great  Liberal  leader  has  been 
erected  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  a  monu- 
ment not  unworthy  of  the  only  man  who  was 
ever  four  times  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
but  who,  more  than  any  other  British  states- 
man, compelled  other  nations  to  recognise  that 
"  perfide  Albion  "  had  after  all  some  glimmer- 
ing of  moral  sense  in  international  affairs. 


(By   permission   of   the   proprietors    of   London    "  Punch.") 

A    DESERVING    OBJECT. 

Right  Hon.  C.  T.  R-tch-e  (to  himself):  "Poor  chap!  T 
wonder  if  I  could  spare  him  a  threepenny-bit." 

["  The  Income  Tax  payer  has  the  strongest  possible 
claim  to   relief."—"  Times."] 


The 


We  are  still  very  far  removed  from 
the  Gladstonian  temper  in  the 
Railway  management  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. Of  this  we  have  had  a 
somewhat  disagreeable  reminder  in  the  short, 
sharp,  and  fierce  controversy  that  arose  over 
the  Bagdad  Railway.  The  British  Govern- 
ment was  asked  (1)  to  agree  to  an  increase  of 
import  duties  on  British  goods  in  order  to  en- 
able the  Turk  to  meet  the  promises  made  to 
tjje  promoters  of  the  railway;  (2)  to  induce 
British  financiers  to  raise  money  for  the  cost 
of  its  construction;  (3)  to  facilitate  its  access 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  at  Koweit ;  (4)  to  acquiesce 
in  the  control  of  the  railway  by  a  board  pre- 
dominantly German;  (5)  to  assist  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  railway  by  promising  to  use  it  for 
the  transmission  of  the  mails  to  India.       In 


return  they  were  to  receive  a  partial  discharge 
of  the  immense  and  still  unliquidated  obliga- 
tion which  they  had  incurred  by  accepting  the 
support  of  the  Kaiser  during  the  war.  Thisr 
however,  was  a  quid  pro  quo  which  could  not 
be  avowed.  So  far  as  the  public  was  con- 
cerned,, it  only  knew  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  giving  everything  for  nothing. 

As  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
Thoftho a* Posed  entanglement  was  realised,  a 
scheme  great  outcry  arose  in  the  Minis- 
terial press  against  the  ratification 
of  the  Bagdad  agreement.  It  was  here  where 
we  missed  the  Gladstonian  temper.  In  order 
to  defeat  the  Railway,  its  opponents  did  not 
scruple  to  inflame  the  public  mind  against 
Germany.  "  Punch's  "  cartoon,  representing- 
the  British  lion  hesitating  to  put  his  paw  into 
the  Bagdad  trap,  while  the  German  hunter 
peeps  out  behind  the  rocks,  accurately  repre- 
sents the  kind  of  appeal  which  was  used  by  the 
opponents  of  the  agreement.  For  a  week  or 
two  Ministers  persisted  in  the  support  which 
they  had  promised  to  the  German  scheme. 
But  at  the  last  moment,  thanks,  it  is  saidr 
chiefly  to  the  action  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  they 
were  compelled  to  throw  it  overboard — excus- 
ing themselves  to  their  German  debtor  as  best 
they  could.  If  they  had  not  given  way  they 
might  have  been  defeated,  and  as  that  would 
not  have  suited  the  Kaiser,  the  plea  of  force 
majeure  was  accepted  with  more  or  less  of  ill 
grace  at  Berlin. 

The    situation    in    Russian    Man- 
The  Man-   ciuir{a  js  very  simiiar  to  that  which 

Difficulty   we  occupy  in  Egypt,  with  two  im- 
portant differences.      Russia  has  a 
treaty  right  to  occupy  with  military  force  the 
line  of  railway  which  she  has  constructed  from 
the  Amur  to  the  Yellow  Sea.     She  has  also  a 
right  to  hold  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan.   The 
second  great  difference  is  that  whereas  in  Eng- 
land no  important  statesman,  in  office  or  out  of 
it,  wishes  to  evacuate  Egypt,  the  more  influen- 
tial statesmen  in  Russia  are  keenly  desirous  of 
evacuating    Manchuria.      M.    Lessar    is    the 
Russian    Minister    at    Pekin.      M.    Lessar    is 
much  more  anxious  to  prevent  the  annexation 
of  Manchuria  than  ever  Mr.  Gladstone  was  to 
prevent  the  annexation  of  Egypt.      With  M. 
Lessar  stand  M.  Witte  and  the  majority  of  the 
Russian  Ministers.     But  they  are  opposed  by 
the  military  party,  headed  by  General  Kuro- 
patkin,   Minister   of  War,   who   advocate   the 
annexation  of  the  country.      In  order  to  carry 
out  the  evacuation,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
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for  M.  Lessar,  M.  Witte,  and  the  others  to  be 
able  to  prove  that  it  is  accompanied  by  con- 
ditions which  will  safeguard  Russian  interests 
and  which  will  prevent  foreign  political  in- 
triguers rendering  the  occupation  of  the  rail- 
way dangerous,  if  not  impossible.  Under  these 
circumstances,  M.  Plancon,  the  Charge  d'Af- 
faires,  was  instructed — in  the  absence  of  M. 
Lessar,  who,  though  smitten  by  a  fatal  illness, 
is  hurrying  back  to  Pekin  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  evacuation — to  submit  to  the  Chinese 
Government  certain  conditions  which  were 
not  final,  but  which  were  a  reasonable  basis  for 
negotiations.  These  conditions  stipulated  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Chinese  Administra- 
tion and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo 
as  to  treaty  ports  and  the  appointment  of  Con- 
suls. As  a  case  of  plague  had  been  brought  by 
a  British  ship  into  Newchang,  they  asked  that 
the  Russians  should  control  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission at  that  port,  and  they  proposed  that 
its  customs  revenue  should  be  paid  into  the 
Russia-Chinese  Bank,  pending  its  transmission 
to  Pekin.  There  were  some  other  trivial  con- 
ditions of  no  importance,  but  as  yet  no  authen- 
tic text  of  the  Russian  proposals  has  reached 
this  country. 


cisive  defeat  is  not  impossible.  But  who  can 
foresee  the  limit  to  the  expenditure  of  blood 
and  treasure  if  this  wild-goose  chase  into  the 
desert  is  to  be  persisted  in? 


The 


On   the   very   day   on    which   Mr. 
.  Ritchie     introduced     his     Budget 

Soma.lila.nd     ,  .,  .  ,        .  CT 

sink  there  arrived  a  grim  reminder  from 
Africa  of  the  existence  of  liabilities 
which  will  sink  more  money  than  Mr.  Ritchie 
allowed  before  they  are  liquidated.  The  Mad 
Mullah,  whom  we  are  hunting  through  the- 
waterless  deserts  of  Somaliland,  waited  until 
we  were  far  from  our  base.  Then  on  April  18 
and  19  he  turned  upon  his  pursuers,  attacked 
them  in  two  places  in  overwhelming  force,  and 
wiped  out  a  small  column,  and  defeated  an- 
other force,  sent  to  its  relief,  with  considerable 
loss.  Colonel  Plunkett,  one  of  the  soldiers 
who  was  believed  to  have  the  capacity  of  a 
great  general,  was  killed,  together  with  thir- 
teen British  officers  and  nearly  two  hundred 
African  and  Sikh  troops.  The  British  forces 
fought  with  desperation,  but  when  their  am- 
munition was  exhausted  they  were  no  match 
for  the  desert  warriors,  who  broke  their  square 
and  killed  all  save  some  two  score  Sikhs,  who 
succeeded  in  giving  them  leg  bail.  Hardly 
less  unfortunate  was  a  smaller  body  of  men 
under  Major  Gough,  who  were  also  attacked 
and  defeated  about  the  same  time  in  another 
district.  General  Manning  is  in  the  heart  of 
a  hostile  country.  His  original  base,  at  Ob- 
bia.  has  been  abandoned.  His  supplies  are 
limited.     Decisive  victory  is  impossible.     De- 


"  Judge."] 

A    BAD    EGG    (FOR    GERMANY). 
If  the  old  German  hen  succeeds  in  hatching  this  egg  she 
had  better  look  out. 

T  of  the"1  Sir  Willi.am  Anson  introduced,  on 
London  April  7,  the  measure  by  which  the 
school  Government  propose  to  extend  the 
Board  principles  of  the  Education  Act  of 
last  year  to  the  Metropolis.  It  is  a  measure, 
as  Sir  William  Anson  naively  admitted,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  School  Board.  In  place  of 
this  body,  which  has  done  its  work  well,  even 
its  enemies  being  witnesses,  there  is  to  be 
elected  an  Educational  Committee  of  ninety- 
seven  members,  of  whom  thirty-six  have  to  be 
members  of,  and  nominated  by,  the  London 
County  Council,  thirty-one  by  the  Borough 
Councils,  while  twenty-five  have  to  be  chosen 
as  representatives  of  the  voluntary  schools, 
educational  experts,  and  women.  There  are 
nine  women  on  the  School  Board ;  there  are 
not  likely  to  be  three  on  the  Education  Com- 
mittee. The  management  of  the  Board 
schools  is  to  be  vested  in  the  borough  councils, 
which  would  have  the  right  to  appoint  and  dis- 
miss teachers,  and  would  have  the  custody  of 
the  building  and  the  selection  of  sites  for  new 
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schools.  The  County  Council  will  have  to 
raise  all  the  money  and  to  bear  all  the  odium 
of  levying  increased  rates,  while  its  represen- 
tatives will  be  a  permanent  minority  on  the 
Education  Committee.  Considering  that  no 
one  wants  the  Bill,  excepting  the  denomina- 
tional schools,  who  are  clamouring  for  more 
money  from  the  rates,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Bill  has  been  received  with  a  chorus  of  dis- 
satisfaction. The  London  County  Council  has 
condemned  it,  by  a  large  majority,  root  and 
branch,  and  Mr.  Balfour,  in  order  to  secure  a 
second  reading,  intimated  that  the  Government 
was  willing  to  accept  any  amendments  which 
did  not  destroy  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  that 
principle  apparently  being  the  quartering  of 
the  Church  schools  upon  the  rates  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  School  Board. 

President  President  Roosevelt  was  well  re- 
Rooseveit  ceived  during  his  tour,  but  his  re- 
andthc  election  as  President  is  said  to 
have  been  endangered  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Courts  that  the  ingenious  financial 
arrangement  by  which  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Companies 
were  able  to  combine  their  interests  and  secure 
common  control  was  illegal.  The  question  is 
still  to  be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court ;  but 
the  action  of  the  Administration  in  raising  the 
question  so  as  to  secure  a  verdict  adverse  to 
the  combination  has  angered  the  great  finan- 
ciers, and  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan's  organ,  the 
"  New  York  Sun,"  has  given  the  President  un- 
mistakable warning  that  the  1  rusts  are  in  no 
mood  to  tolerate  any  monkeying  with  their 
great  interests.  The  development  of  this  con- 
troversy will  be  watched  with  keen  interest. 
It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  among  the 
trades  unionists  of  the  Mosely  Commission 
there  is  a  manifest  tendency  to  look  favourably 
upon  Trusts.  The  workman  hates  the  imoe- 
cunious  employer  who,  whenever  he  is  in  dif- 
ficulties, always  tries  to  cut  wages. 


The  The  long-continued  dispute  be- 
Pcnrhyn  tween  Lord  Penrhyn  and  his 
Dispute  quarrymen  was  last  month  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Asquith,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  entire 
Opposition,  moved  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
Government  for  not  availing  themselves  of  the 
powers  given  them  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
vening for  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes. 
The  Government  replied  that  they  were  only 
authorised  to  intervene  when  there  was  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  that  intervention  would  be 
successful,  and  as  there  was  no  prospect  at  all 
that  any  intervention  would  overcome  Lord 
Penrhyn's  dogged  determination  to  ignore  the 
right  of  his  workmen  to  combine,  the  Govern- 
ment could  do  nothing.  The  vote  of  censure 
was  rejected,  but  the  debate  was  useful,  inas- 
much as  it  certified  to  all  the  world  the  futility 
of  the  existing  law. 

Housing  The  eighteenth  of  this  month  will 
the        be  the  fourth  anniversary  of    the 

Tribunal  meetm£'01  tne  Hague  Conference, 
and  the  first  that  has  occurred  since 
England  and  the  U.S.,  the  two  Powers  which 
contributed  most  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Tribunal,  have  been  at  peace,  if,  indeed,  we  can 
say  that  we  are  at  peace  while  the  war  in  So- 
maliland  is  in  full  blaze.  It  is  reported  from 
Washington  that  Mr.  Carnegie  has  offered  the 
Dutch  Government  a  sum,  variously  stated  at 
£200,000  or  £300,000,  for  the  erection  of  a 
Temple  of  Peace  at  the  Hague,  in  which  the 
International  Tribunal  could  be  properly 
housed.  At  present  the  Court  is  temporarily 
accommodated  in  hired  lodgings  in  an  put-of- 
the-way  part  of  the  city.  It  is  probable,  if  Mr. 
Carnegie's  offer  is  accepted,  that  the  Court- 
house at  the  Hague  may  be  the  monument 
that  will  do  more  than  all  his  other  benefac- 
tions to  hand  his  name  down  to  posterity. 
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CORRESPONDENCE   DEPARTMENT. 


In  the  Never-Never   Country:  A  Protest. 

On  this  subject,  "A  Woman  of  the  West "  (New 
Angledool)  writes: 

"  As  a  subscriber  from  the  beginning,  and  an  Aus- 
tralian way-back  woman  of  over  twenty  years'  per- 
sonal experience,  and  my  mother's,  and  my  grand- 
mother's declarations  also  (squatters'  daughters  and 
wives)  to  guide  me,  I  wish  to  enter  a  strong  protest 
against  the  sketch  of  '  Drought  and  Death  in  the 
Never-Never  Country,'  published  in  the  February 
number  of  your  magazine.  I  have  waited  so  long — 
too  long,  perhaps — hoping  that  someone  more  capable 
than  I  would  publicly  declare  against  the  ghastly 
exaggeration  of  the  article  in  question.  But,  so  far,  1 
have  seen  nothing,  and  the  friends  I  have  asked  to 
take  the  matter  up  have  said  that  they  did  not  take 
the  '  Review'  seriously,  and  considered  it  too  largely 
reached  out  after  sensationalism  rather  than  truth. 
Now  I  have  a  most  sincere  respect  for  Mr.  Stead  in 
many  ways,  and  a  strong  conviction  of  his  earnestness 
and  honest  courage,  therefore  object  to  hear  him  lightly 
spoken  about.  But  this  drought  sketch  is  too  bad. 
We  have  troubles  enough  from  climatic,  political,  and 
social  causes  without  people  adding  insult  to  injury, 
and  in  their  ignorance  supposing  they  have  done  no 
wrong,  maybe  congratulating  themselves  upon  their 
picturesque  sympathy.  When  things  are  as  bad  as 
they  are,  to  paint  them  more  blackly  than  they  have 
ever  been,  or  are  likely  to  be,  does  more  harm  than 
enough.  I  can  hardly  imagine  any  written  article  more 
likely  to  do  harm  to  the  Australian  pastoral  prospects 
at  '  Home '  than  this,  if  taken  seriously.  To  call  the 
Condamine  country  the  '  Never-Never '  now  is  out  of 
date  by  many  years,  and  to  say  that  not  a  drop  of  rain 
had  fallen  for  five  years  upon  a  place  there  in  '  sight 
of  blue  hills,'  is  worse  than  nonsense  to  all  who  know 
anything  about  the  actualities.  Truly,  in  Australia 
one  may  say,  '  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the  hills, 
whence  cometh  my  help,'  for  to  be  in  sight  of  them  is 
always  to  be  in  sight  of  hope  of  rain,  with  far  more 
certainty  than  upon  the  apparently  endless  plains.  But 
even  upon  the  widest  stretch  of  plain  country  at  all 
settled  by'  squatters,  no  such  rainless  period  as  '  five 
years  without  a  drop '  has  yet  been  known.  Then 
the  statements  about  size  of  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks 
of  sheep,  7,000  and  700-300  respectively,  are  unusually 
large  for  one  single  owner,  even  in  Queensland;  and 
that  almost  every  one  of  these  had  to  perish,  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course,  when  such  expedients  as  travel- 
ling for  sale  or  grass  on  agistment  are  always  more 
or  less  open,  is  a  slur  upon  the  general  management 
of  pastoral  matters  amongst  us.  The  descriptions  of 
the  extremities  for  want  of  proper  food  and  domestic 
help  falling  to  the  lot  of  squatters'  wives  and  children 
are  painfully  over-coloured.  No  humane  husband 
would  allow  these  things  to  be;  no,  not  forty  years 
ago,  much  less  in  this  year  of  grace  and  closer  settle- 
ment. '  Cornmeal '  as  food,  instead  of  flour,  is  as 
ridiculous  as  many  other  points  in  the  story;  such  an 
item  of  food  could  scarcely  be  found  in  use  upon  any 
station  in  that  district,  to-day,  or  in  the  last  few  years. 
In  droughty  seasons  teams  travel  far  more  rapidly  and 
regularly  than  in  wet  times;  and  where  teams  cannot 
go,  camels  can.  Such  starvation  diet  might  be  en- 
dured, by  some  poor  small  settlers'  families,  for  a  short 
time;  but  that  a  pastoralist  of  any  standing  and  feel- 
ing should  allow  his  nearest  and  dearest  to  suffer,  even 


die,  for  want  of  proper  food,  is  to  suppose  them  very 
different  men  than,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  they  really 
are.  Seven  months  without  a  mail  is  an  absurdity; 
seven  weeks  in  the  biggest  flood  time  within  recent 
years  would  be  outside  the  mark.  Ninety  miles  to  a 
nearest  neighbour  is  a  flight  of  fancy.  Forty  years 
ago  my  mother  came  to  the  station  I  write  from  to- 
day— her  father's,  and  later  her  own;  she  had  neigh- 
bours at  twelve,  seven,  and  sixteen  miles  distant.  To- 
day, the  Condamine  is  a  far  more  settled  district  than 
the  Warran  is  now.  Thirty  or  twenty  miles  is  a  long 
way  to  be  from  your  '  nearest  neighbour.'  I  speak 
not  only  from  New  South  Wales  but  Queensland  ex- 
perience. My  husband  spent  many  years  there;  and 
I  have  a  sister  out  beyond  '  Jericho  •  in  North  Queens- 
land now.  Another  point  that  rings  very  falsely  is 
the  illiteracy  of  the  overseer.  The  second  in  command 
upon  a  large  station  is  nearly  always  a  gentleman  or 
man  of  some  apparent  education.  But  already  I  seem 
to  have  written  at  too  great  length,  yet  have  truly  not 
said  one  word  more  than  is  deserved.  It  has  disap- 
pointed me  that  not  even  one  woman  has  written  any 
protestation,  that  I  have  seen,  for  bushmen  are  not  as 
a  rule  cruel  to  wife  and  children;  and  unless  they  were, 
there  could  be  no  reason  for  such  sufferings  as  those 
described.  If  you  care  to  reproduce  this  communica- 
tion, in  part  or  whole,  in  the  '  Review,'  I  should  be 
interested  to  see  if  it  will  evoke  any  response." 

[The  article  of  which  our  correspondent  complains 
with  so  much  energy,  and,  we  must  confess,  with  some 
justice,  was  written  by  the  pen  of  an  Australian  writer 
of  fame  in  London.— Ed.  "  R.  of  R.  for  A."] 

±\S—  In  the  last  "New  Idea,"  "A  Voice  from  the 
Bush  "  speaks  truthfully  and  well  of  things  as  they  are 
when  almost  as  bad  as  they  are  likely  to  be  allowed  to 
be.      1  am  glad  she  won  that  prize. 


Australian  Aborigines. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Wellington,  Maylands,  South  Australia, 
writes: 

"As  a  constant  reader  of  the  •  Review  of  Reviews 
for  Australasia '  I  was  very  much  interested  in  a  para- 
graph which  appeared  in  the  April  number,  '  Mixed 
Tints/  page  328.  You  give  the  number  of  aboriginals 
for  Australia  as  160,000,  and  for  South  Australia  50,000. 
Your  figures  appeared  to  me  most  remarkable,  and  I 
could  not  help  doubting  their  accuracy.  When  in  con- 
versation with  a  gentleman  on  the  subject  of  Austra- 
lian aboriginals,  a  few  evenings  ago,  I  quoted  your 
figures,  and  my  friend  was  also  of  opinion  that  a  mis- 
take had  been  made.  Curiously  enough,  the  day  fol- 
lowing our  conversation  the  enclosed  cutting  appeared 
in  the  'Advertiser '  (June  10),  and  I  am  forwarding  it 
to  you  to  make  use  of  it  if  you  so  desire.  No  doubt  you 
have  seen  the  article  before,  but  I  send  it  for  fear  you 
have  not,  and  as  the  figures  quoted  are  so  far  below 
those  quoted  in  the  '  Review/  it  ought,  I  think,  to  be 
noticed.  I  feel  that  I  must  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  '  Review '  deals  with  the 
questions  of  the  day.  There  is  no  journal  that  I  value 
more,  or  look  forward  to  its  publication  with  greater 
interest." 

[No  exact  census  of  the  aborigines  is,  of  course,  pos- 
sible, but  the  figures  we  quoted  are  the  most  reliable 
estimate  extant.— Ed  "  R.  of  R.  for  A."] 
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The  Future  Judges. 

The  Federal  High  Court  that  may  emerge  is  al- 
ready evoking  mild  satire  in  the  public  journals; 
and  here  is  an  amusing  sketch  supplied  by  a  writer 
in  the  Melbourne  "Argus  "  of  the  future  tribunal: 

Scene— The  Australian  High  Court,  1904.— Mr.  Hig- 
gins, K.C.  (bewigged  and  scarcely  recognisable  to  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  look  down  upon  the 
vast  polished  space  which  covers  his  legal  lore) — 
"With  great  respect,  your  Honour.  With  due  sub- 
mission, your  Honour— certainly,  your  Honour— your 
Honour  conveys  your  Honour's  self  with  the  utmost 
lucidity— I  quite  see  the  force  of  your  Honour's  view, 

but  I  have  an   affidavit  here  from  Mr.   Watson ." 

Chief  Justice  Sir  Edmund  Barton.— "  Watson?  Wat- 
son? I  do  not  recall  the  name."  Mr.  Higgins.— 
"Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Excuse  me,  your  Honour.  Your 
Honour's  humour  so  pungent — interests  of  client  as  well 
as  our  inclination  constrain — to  laugh,  judicial  wit. 
Who  is  Mr.  Watson?  Ha,  ha!  Excuse  me  again. 
Excellent  joke!  Mr.  Watson,  if  your  Honour  pleases, 
is  the  leader  of  the  Labour  party."  Chief  Justice  — 
"Labour  party?  There  was  nothing  about  the  Labour 
party  in  the  pleadings.  Have  we  any  cognisance  of 
the  Labour  party?  How  do  we  know  that  there  is 
such  a  party?  What  is  your  opinion,  brother  Isaacs?" 
Mr.  Justice  Isaacs. — "I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  Labour  party."  Mr.  Justice  O'Connor. — 
"  We  certainly  have  no  evidence  of  the  fact  before  us." 
Mr.  Higgins.— "With  all  due  deference,  your  Honour,  if 
your  Honour  pleases,  I  venture  to  submit  that  Sir  Ed- 
mund   Barton,    ex-Prime    Minister,    stated "       Mr. 

Justice  Isaacs.—"  I  do  not  think  the  statements  of 
some  person  who  may  at  one  time  have  been  Prime 
Minister  can  have  any  weight  with  us."  The  Chief 
Justice.—"  Certainly  not.  It  would  be  most  embar- 
rassing." Mr.  Justice  O'Connor.—"  Quite  irregular." 
Mr.  Higgins. — "  With  due  submission,  your  Honours,  I 
fear  I  do  not  convey  myself  to  your  Honours'  minds. 
Your  Honours  were  chosen  to  fill  your  high  positions 
because  of  your  Federal  and  Parliamentary  knowledge 
and  experience,  and,  with  all  respect  for  your  Hon- 
ours'  "      The  Chief  Justice. — "  Excuse  me;   I  think 

the  position  is  clear.  It  is  true  we  were  chosen  be- 
cause of  our  great  eminence  as  constitutional  lawyers 
and  our  special  Federal  knowledge.  But  the  distinc- 
tion is  this — our  minds  may  go  back  to  the  Federal 
Convention  and  the  Federal  Parliament  in  order  to  in- 
form ourselves  as  to  our  decisions  in  the  present,  but 
no  whisper  of  that  time  must  come  forward  to  us.  Do 
I  make  myself  sufficiently  ambiguous?  Our  minds  may 
dwell  on  the  fact  that  there  was  a  convention,  that 
there  was  a  Labour  party,  that  there  was  a  Mr.  Wat- 
son, but  no  suggestion  of  those  things  can  be  allowed 
to  reach  us  through  the  bar.  As  a  reminiscence  of  the 
Labour  party  it  is  valuable;  as  argument  it  is  utterly  in- 
admissible. The  influence  of  the  Labour  party  on  cer- 
tain learned  jurists  is  permanent,  but  for  the  Federal 


High  Court  the  Labour  party  does  not  exist.  For  us, 
as  a  corporation,  there  is  no  Mr.  Watson."  Mr. 
Higgins.—"  Certainly,    your    Honour,    if    your    Honour 

pleases." 


London  "  Punch "  satirises  the  German  press 
very  happily   in  a  sketch  entitled 

What  They  Seem  to  Expect* 

(Made  in   Germany.) 

"The  German  newspapers  show  such  absurd  annoyance 
when  commenting  on  King  Edward's  visit  to  France 
that  one  can  only  suppose  that,  in  their  opinion,  they 
and  their  country  should  control  everyone.  Happily, 
our  country,  though  the  heads  of  our  soldiers  are  deco- 
rated with  German  caps,  and  the  feats  of  our  Ministers 
are  capped  with  German  decorations,  has  not  yet  sunk 
into  complete  vassalage.  What  the  Germans  appar- 
ently expect,  and  would  certainly  enjoy,  is  the  perusal 
of  some  such  items  as  these: 

"  The  King  of  England,  having  applied  for  the  neces- 
sary permission,  has  been  informed  that  His  Majesty 
the  Kaiser  is  graciously  pleased  to  allow  him  to  visit 
Italy.  As  regards  a  similar  application  for  permission 
to  visit  France,  His  Majesty  the  Kaiser  has  caused  in- 
structions to  be  sent  to  the  King  of  England  forbidding 
him  to  go. 

"  The  English  Ministers,  who  have  usually  shown  a 
praiseworthy  respect  and  obedience  towards  the  Ger- 
man Government,  have  submitted  to  Count  von  Bulow 
a  proposal  to  construct  a  new  breakwater  to  protect 
the  coast  of  Suffolk  from  the  inroads  of  the  sea.  The 
Imperial  Chancellor,  considering  the  breakwater  a  dis- 
respectful menace  to  the  fortifications  of  Heligoland, 
has  given  orders  to  the  English  Ministers  to  abandon 
the  scheme. 

"Recently,  in  the  English  Parliament,  a  member  called 
Gibsohn  Bolwes  made  an  outrageous  attack  upon  His 
Majesty  the  Kaiser.  We  almost  hesitate  to  repeat  the 
gross  insult.  The  misguided  man  actually  ventured  to 
apply  the  word  '  impetuous  '  to  His  Imperial  Majesty. 
The  wretched  Bolwes  was  at  once  arrested,  and,  after 
being  chained  hand  and  foot,  was  thrown  into  a  sub- 
terranean dungeon  of  the  Tower  of  London.  He  was 
tried  yesterday,  and  sentenced  to  fifteen  years'  impris- 
onment in  the  dungeon.  His  Majesty  the  Kaiser  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  confer  the  Red  Eagle  upon 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor  as  a  mark  of  his  approval. 

"An  English  colonel  has  been  found  guilty  of  grave 
disrespect  to  the  Fatherland.  A  German  band  was 
playing  the  '  Wacht  am  Rhein  '  outside  his  house,  and 
the  wretched  colonel,  instead  of  standing  on  his  door- 
step in  full  uniform  and  saluting,  actually  asked  them 
to  go  away.  The  court-martial,  disregarding  his  absurd 
defence  that  his  wife  was  ill,  sentenced  him  to  be  de- 
graded to  the  ranks  and  dismissed  with  ignominy.  His 
Majesty  the  Kaiser  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  be- 
stow the  Order  '  Pour  le  Merite  '  on  Mr.  Broddrick." 
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Another  folly  of  the  matrimonial  law  is  happily 
satirised  by  the  same  journal: 

Commercial  Enterprise  in  U.S»A. 

"  ['  The  following  resolution  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  Resolved — That 
the  Committee  of  Criminal  Jurisprudence  be  instructed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  necessity  and  import- 
ance of  the  passage  of  a  law  providing  for  the  taxation, 
branding,  and  licensing  of  foreign  lords  and  noblemen, 
both  real  and  genuine,  bogus  and  fraudulent,  found 
running  at  large  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  provid- 
ing severe  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  said  law, 
to  the  end  that  the  young  women  of  Missouri  may  be 
protected  and  fully  warned  against  engaging  in  specula- 
tion of  so  risky  and  dangerous  a  character/ — '  New 
Yerk  World/]" 

"  In  the  following  handbill,  left  at  the  doors  of  a  fair 
correspondent  in  Missouri,  we  seem  to  trace  the  cul- 
minating cause  of  the  above  scare: 

u  The  Missouri  Peer-importing  Company. — This  Com- 
pany was  formed  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand 
for  lords  and  noblemen  in  the  State  of  Missouri  and 
U.S.A.  generally. 

"Absolutely  no  risk  run  by  our  customers! 

"  Ladies  dealing  with  us  are  assured  of  fair  treatment 
and  prompt  delivery. 

"  Without  fear  of  contradiction  we  affirm  that  our 
Peers  are  superior  in  rank  and  pedigree  and  in  position 
in  their  own  countries  to  any  nobleman  now  on  the 
market. 

"  Every  lord  supplied  to  our  customers  is  branded 
with  the  State  Stamp,  and  no  goods  that  are  not  up 
to  the  Government  standard  are  retailed  at  our  stores. 

"  Our  stock  of  British  Dukes  is  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  at  the  Missouri  Exhibition  we  were  awarded 
the  Gold  Medal  for  this  rare  and  beautiful  type  of 
goods. 

"  A  choice  selection  of  belted  Earls  is  always  on  view 
in  our  showrooms. 


"  We  highly  recommend  our  '  B.B.B./  or  British 
Baron  Brand.  These  may  be  had  in  three  styles — 
English,  Irish,  or  Scotch.  We  do  a  large  business  in 
these  goods  with  people  who  like  a  good  article  but 
cannot  afford  the  more  costly  brands.  As,  however, 
the  supply  is  limited,  customers  are  advised  to  pur- 
chase early. 

"  We  have  a  very  cheap  line  in  French  Counts,  which 
we  are  offering  at  prices  to  suit  the  smallest  purse. 
Such  of  these  goods  as  we  sell  bear  the  Government 
imprint,  though  personally  we  do  not  care  to  recom- 
mend them,  having  had  frequent  complaint  regarding 
their  quality. 

"  We  beg  leave  to  observe  that  the  lowest-priced 
Peers — such,  for  instance,  as  Polish  Counts — we  do  not 
stock,  as  in  very  few  cases  have  they  been  found  satis- 
factory. We  venture  to  urge  upon  our  clients  the  ad- 
visability of  paying  a  somewhat  higher  price  and  en- 
suring quality. 

"  Peers  delivered  to  any  address  in  U.S.A.  free  of 
duty  and  carriage  paid. 

"  The  following  are  samples  of  the  testimonials  which 
we  are  receiving  daily: 

"  The  Marchioness  of  Fitz-Portcullis  (nie  Miss  Polly 
Porker)  writes:  '  Your  Marquis  is  simply  lovely— and 
so  intelligent.  Please  send  two  more,  as  I  want  them 
for  birthday  presents  for  my  sisters.  Am  going  to 
England  shortly. — Yours  sincerely, 

" '  POLLY  FITZ-PORTCULLIS/ 

"  A  Countess  (who  desires  to  be  anonymous)  writes: 
'  Earl  recently  received,  and  gives  every  satisfaction. 
Have  shown  him  to  friend  who  bought  Russian  Prince 
last  year,  and  she  says  she  wished  she  had  heard  of 
your  Firm  then,  for  she  certainly  would  have  tried  one 
of  your  Earls. 

"  '  P.S.— Please  send  me  French  Count  suitable  for 
presentation  to  elderly  maiden  aunt.  Was  delighted 
with  Irish  Baron/  " 
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IS   THERE   SUCH  A   THING  AS  AUSTRALIAN   HUMOUR? 


BY  "  ROLF  BOLDRBWOOD. 


People,  when  reading  Mr.  A.  B.  Paterson  and 
Mr.  Henry  Lawson,  have  been  moved  to  apprecia- 
tive mirth,  even  when  alone.  I  submit,  with  de- 
ference, that  this  establishes  the  fact  of  Austra- 
lian humour,  as  to  the  authors  named  who  are 
"native,  and  to  the  manner  born."  In  defining  Aus- 
tralian humour,  I  would  say  that  it  is  not  of  a 
blustering,  riotous,  ear-splitting  comicality,  but 
rather  of  the  reflectively  suggestive  tone  which 
characterised  the  tentative  American  efforts  in  that 
direction — perhaps  about  the  time  when  Mr. 
Justice  Haliburton  discovered  the  immortal  "  Sam 
Slick,"  the  pioneer  of  that  rich  field,  afterward 
exploited  by  Artemus  Ward,  Leland,  Mark  Twain, 
Bret  Harte,  Frank  Stockton,  and  Max  Adeler. 

A  Plea  for  the  Australian, 

In  Mr.  A.  B.  Paterson's  first  book,  "  The  Banjo 
Ballads,"  is  to  be  found  an  admixture  of  comic 
humour  and  pathos  as  "  racy  of  the  soil "  as  the 
most  enthusiastic  member  of  the  A.N.A.  could  de- 
sire. "  Clancy  of  the  Overflow,"  "  Dandaloo," 
and  "  Saltbush  Bill,"  will  charm  Australian  na- 
tives, young  and  old,  for  generations  yet  to  come, 
unless  they  recede  grievously  from  the  apprecia- 
tions of  their  forefathers.  Henry  Lawson  is  too 
prone  to  dwell  upon  the  sadder  aspects  of  Austra- 
lian life;  but  unless  the  risible  muscles  had  been 
extracted,  no  one  could  fail  to  recognise  the  hu- 
morous situations  so  subtly  interwoven  with 
tragedy  and  pathos  in  "  The  Drover's  Wife,"  and 
"  Telling  Mrs.  Baker."  His  work  is  painfully 
realistic — chiefly  tragedy  unredeemed — told  with 
literary  force  and  the  compelling  fascination  of 
an  eye-witness.  "  Steelman "  and  "  Mitchell," 
wanderers  reduced  to  artifice  for  a  living,  are 
sufficiently  amusing;  but,  taking  "  While  the  Billy 
Boils,"  and  his  other  writings,  they  have  created 
a  literature  of  failure  and  misery.  As  such  they 
are  an  unfair  presentment  of  Australian  life.  Still, 
as  in  "  Pore  and  Aft,"  the  ability  is  unquestion- 


able. But  in  "  We're  used  to  bein'  shabby,  and 
we've  got  no  overdraft,"  how  tersely  are  summed 
up  the  relative  troubles  of  the  poor  and  the  pre- 
sumably rich! 

Native  Humour* 

One  critic  takes  Australians  to  task  in  that  they 
"are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  English."  Why 
not?  Froude  thought  Australians  "alike  in  dress, 
manners,  talk,  appearance,"  to  the  original  stock. 
Longfellow,  by  the  mouth  of  his  poet-school- 
master, Churchill,  says  to  a  Yankee,  pleading  for 
a  national  literature,  "  Let  us  be  natural  and  we 
shall  be  national  enough.  Now,  as  we  are  very 
like  the  English— are,  in  fact,  English  under  a 
different  sky — I  do  not  see  how  our  literature 
can  be  very  different  from  theirs." 

"Then  you  think  that  our  literature  is  never 
to  be  anything  but  an  imitation  of  the  English?" 

"Not  at  all.  It  is  not  an  imitation,  but,  as 
someone  has  said,  a  continuation." 

Other  writers,  and  some  versifiers,  besides  the 
author  of  "  On  Our  Selection,"  have  explored  the 
comic  aspects  of  bush  life,  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess. The  gentleman  who,  in  the  lines  on  the 
"Jackeroo,"  combines  a  delicate  touch  with  ac- 
curacy of  delineation,  may  be  quoted  in  this  be- 
half: 

Who  comes  from  home,  devoid  of  sense, 
To  learn,  regardless  of  expense, 
Colonial  experience? 
The   Jackeroo! 

Who  wields  the  absent  squatter's  power, 
And  proudly  talks  of  "  we  "  and  "  our," 
And— deals  out  pannikins  of  flour? 
The  Jackeroo!   etc. 

The  time  fails  me  to  go  exhaustively  into  this 
weighty  matter;  but  surely  Miss  Ethel  Turner, 
and  the  lady  whose  nom-de-plume  is  "  A  Bush- 
woman,"  should  not  be  denied  the  possession  of 
the  priceless  natural  gift  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  correspondence. 


Hazlitt's  "  Table-Talk "  is  being  republished,  and 
one  reviewer  unkindly  exhumes  the  notice  of  the  work 
which  appeared  in  "  Blackwood  "  in  1822:  "  The  whole 
surface  of  these  volumes  is  one  gaping  sore  of  wounded 
and  festering  vanity;  and,  in  short,  .  .  .  our  table- 
talker  'is  rather  an  Ulcer  than  a  Man/  Now,  it  is  one 
thing  to  feel  sore,  and  a  bad  thing  it  is  there  is  no 
denying;  but  to  tell  all  the  world  the  story  of  one's 
soreness,  to  be  continually  poking  at  the  bandages,  and 
displaying  all  the  ugly  things  they  ought  to  cover,  is 
quite  another,  and  a  far  worse,  affair." 


Perhaps  the  longest  series  of  articles  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  a  magazine  has  come  to  an  end  at  last— the 
Speaker's  Chair  papers  in  the  "  Strand  Magazine,"  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy.  They  have  run  to  seventy-nine,  and 
are  to  be  reprinted  in  book  form  by  Messrs.  Newnes. 
Mr.  Lucy,  says  "Claudius  Clear,"  is  still  easily  the 
first  of  Parliamentary  writers,  and  these  articles  are 
full  of  wit  and  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Intel- 
ligent historians  will  be  bound  to  consult  them  in  the 
future. 
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MORE   THAN   HE    BARGAINED   FOR. 
Right  Hon.   G.  W-ndh-m   (to  driver):   "Here!  Hi!   We  stop  here!" 
W-ll-m  R-dm-nd  (the  car-boy):  "  '  Stop  *  is  it?      Divil  a  bit!     Faith,  we're  only  just  started!' 

(By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  London   "  Punch.") 
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"  Minneapolis  Journal."]  " —  -z^~      -^ — ~~~ 

A   BIG   LIFT   FOR   JOHN    BULL.  "  Minneapolis  Journal.*'] 

Paying  expenses  begins  to  seem  like  raising  himself  by  And  this   little   pig  went   "  Wee,  wee,   wee!       Can't  get 

his  bootstraps.                                                                                  «  over  Germany's  front  door  sill!" 


^^^\^^'^  jF  '(W^§  g|| . 


Bulletin.'  ] 


NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL. 
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N.Z.   "  Graphic."] 

PUT   A    BEGGAR    ON    HORSEBACK    AND    HE'LL    RIDE  TO    THE    DEVIL. 
Mr.  Brown:   "  The  horse  doesn't  seem  to  take  to  him,  Cooper?" 
Riding-instructor   Judge   Cooper:    "  Serve   him   right.    What  the  deuce  does  he  mean  by  digging  his  spurs  in  so' 
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Westminster  Gazette.'] 

L'ENTENTE   CORDIALE.— KING  EDWARD  AND  THE  FRENCH  PRESIDENT. 


"  A  pleasant  walk,  a  pleasant  talk 
In   tbe  Elysian  Fields." 


THE  CHAIN  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 
(By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  London   "  Punch.") 
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THE  RELATIVE  SIZES  OF  THINGS. 
"  Here  you  have  an  ideal  Australian  youth.  The  small, 
globular  object  (which  on  close  examination  may  be  seen 
at  the  summit)  is  the  head,  drawn  with  due  regard  to  its 
relative  importance.  Over  17,000  Sydney  people  paid  gate- 
money  on  Saturday  last  to  see  a  few  splay-footed  Victorians 
kick  an  inflated  leather  bag  about  in  a  paddock."— Syd- 
ney "  Bulletin,"  May  30,  1903. 
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A   BROKEN   MELODY. 

Scene  I.— Street  Singer:  '*  I  fear  no  Foe  in  shining  ar ."  Sc«n«   II.— Enter   Policeman. 

(By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  London   "  Punch.") 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  ANNUAL. 
In   consequence   of   the    number   of   Pictures    the    Committee   have   been   unable   to   hang,   a   suggestion    is    here 
made  for  utilising  the  space  afforded  by  the  Refreshment  Room. 

(By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  London  "  Punch.") 
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"  Westminster  Gazette."]  TE(A)  AMO. 

She:  "  Oh,  Mr.  Chaplin!      This  is  so  sudden!" 
["  Mr.   Chaplin  is  anxious  that  an  agitation   shall    be    started    to    secure   the    withdrawal   of   the 
remission   of   the   corn-tax;    his    alternative  policy  is  to  take  the  tax  off  tea."— Daily  Paper.] 


AURA  POPULARIS. 
Scene— Hunt  Steeplechase. 
The  Favourite  in  the  Farmers'  Race  having  refused,  a  few  of  his  Supporters  come  to  the  rescue. 
..     (By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  London  "  Punch.") 
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A  BABEL-BIBLE  AVENUE. 

"As  it  is  suggested  that  the  Avenue  Berlin-Charlottenburg  shall  be  decorated  in  plaster,  we  suggest  that  the 
Babel-Bible  controversy  shall  be  here  immortalised,  and  in  this  way,  that  it  shall  be  worked  out  in  the  Assyrian  style 
of  high-relief  in  the  order  that  the  ten  "  Great  Men  "  have  risen.  Our  sketch  shows  as  an  idea:— (1)  Hammurabi  with 
Professors  Delitzsch  and  Harnack,  both  of  whom  point  to  the  importance  of  the  central  figure.  (2)  Abraham  with 
Sarah  and  Hagar.  (3)  Moses  with  Stocker  and  the  Little  Cohn,  both  representatives  of  orthodoxy.  (4)  Homer,  with 
Nausikaa  and  their  bosom  friend  the  Bishop  of  Korum.  (5)  Emperor  William  the  Great  with  Bismarck  and 
Moltke,  who,  in  recognition  of  their  greatness,  have  found  a  place  on  their  leader's  watch-chain.  Should  eventually 
an  eleventh  high-relief  be  planted,  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain  would  in  all  probability  be  one  of  the  first  to  be 
considered  as  companion  figure."— "Jugend." 
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LITERARY  GOSSIP  OF  THE  MONTH. 


It  is  calculated,  by  those  who  ought  to  know,  that 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  will  ultimately  receive  for  her 
last  novel,  "  Lady  Rose's  Daughter,"  no  less  a  sum  than 
£25,000. 


reception  of  his  later  books,  particularly  "Jude  the 
Obscure,"  discouraged  him.  Even  when  "  Teas  of  the 
D'Urbervilles  "  appeared  serially  in  an  American  maga- 
zine, a  whole  chapter  had  to  be  omitted,  owing  to  its 
supposed  conflict  with  the  tastes  of  the  readers. 


The  story  of  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Hardy  is  interest- 
ing. He  had  published  three  books — "  Desperate 
Remedies,"  "  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,"  and  "A 
Pair  of  Blue  Eyes " — when  one  day  upon  a  railway 
bookstall  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  picked  up  the 
second  of  these,  probably  as  he  explains,  attracted  by 
the  word  "  Greenwood."  He  read  this  in  the  train, 
and  was  greatly  struck  by  it.  As  he  was  editing  the 
"  Cornhill "  at  the  time,  it  resulted  in  Mr.  Hardy's 
being  commissioned  to  write  a  novel  for  that  maga- 
zine. The  novel  was  "  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd,"  and  made  Mr.  Hardy's  reputation. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Greenwood  had  a 
fight  before  he  was  authorised  by  the  proprietors  to 
commission  the  story,  and  he  always  declared  that  he 
was  thankful  it  turned  out  to  be  "  Far  from  the  Mad- 
ding Crowd,"  and  not  "The  Hand  of  Ethelberta." 


Mr.  Kitton,  the  well-known  Dickens  expert,  has  put 
together  the  poems  and  verses  scattered  by  Dickens  in 
his  novels,  in  plays,  and  in  periodicals.  Altogether 
there  are  some  thirty  or  forty  pieces,  some  of  them 
familiar  and  others  new.  They  are  quite  extraor- 
dinarily bad,  says  the  "British  Weekly,"  and  do  not 
anywhere  come  near  poetry.  But  they  are  interest- 
ing, as  everything  that  comes  from  a  man  like  Dickens 
must  be  interesting.  They  prove  again,  if  proof  were 
needed,  how  separate  the  poetical  endowment  is. 
Three-fourths  of  these  poems  would  have  been  rejected 
by  every  editor  in  England.  We  may  quote  Dickens' 
"'Child's  Hymn,"  reprinted  from  the  1856  Christmas 
number  of  "  Household  Words  " : 

"  Hear  my   prayer,    O   Heavenly   Father, 
Ere  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep; 
Bid  Thy  angels,  pure  and  holy, 
Round  my  bed  their  vigil  keep. 

"  My  sins  are  heavy,  but  Thy  mercy 
Far  outweighs  them  every  one; 
Down  before  Thy  Cross  I  cast  them, 
Trusting  in  Thy  help  alone. 

"  Keep  me  through  this  night  of  peril 

Underneath  its  boundless  shade; 

Take  me  to  Thy  rest,  I  pray  Thee, 

When  my  pilgrimage  is  made. 

"  None  shall  measure  out  Thy  patience 
By  the  span  of  human  thought; 
None  shall  bound  the  tender  mercies 
Which  Thy  Holy  Son  has  bought. 

"  Pardon  all  my  past  transgressions, 
Give  me  strength  for  days  to  come; 
Guide  and  guard  me  with  Thy  blessing 
Till  Thy  angels  bid  me  home." 


The  world  is  still  waiting  for  Mr.  Hardy's  new  novel, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  has  announced  his  intention 
of  devoting  himself  to  poetry.    It  is  probable  that  the 


Mr.  Bryce's  "  Studies  in  Contemporary  Biography " 
is  rich  in  anecdotes  of  the  personal  sort.  There  is  an 
account  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  stormy  days  of  Com- 
mittee Room  15: 

"  Men  were  astonished  to  observe  how,  after  some 
of  the  stormy  passages  at  the  meetings  of  the  Irish 
members  held  in  one  of  the  House  of  Commons  com- 
mittee rooms  in  December,  1890,  he  would  address 
quietly,  perhaps  lay  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of 
some  one  of  the  colleagues  who  had  just  been  de- 
nouncing him,  and  on  whom  he  had  poured  all  the 
vitriol  of  his  fierce  tongue.  As  this  could  not  have 
been  good  nature,  it  must  have  been  either  calculated 
policy  or  a  pride  that  would  not  accept  an  injury  from 
those  whom  he  had  been  wont  to  deem  his  subjects. 
Spontaneous  kindliness  was  never  ascribed  to  him;  nor 
had  he,  so  far  as  could  be  known,  a  single  intimate 
friend." 

Of  Mr.  Disraeli  there  is  more  than  one  good  anec- 
dote. Meeting  Mr.  John  Bright  in  the  cloakroom  of 
the    Commons,    the    Conservative    leader    exclaimed: 

"After  all,  what  is  it  that  brings  you  and  me  here? 
Fame!  This  is  the  true  arena.  I  might  have  occupied 
a  literary  throne;  but  I  have  renounced  it  for  this 
career." 

But  one  turns  with  most  expectation  and  without 
disappointment  to  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  with 
whom  Mr.  Bryce  sat  in  Cabinets  and  had  an  intimate 
personal  acquaintance.  The  author  tells  of  phrases 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Darwin,  "alike  unconscious  of  their  greatness": 

"  Once,  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  see- 
ing his  countenance  saddened  by  the  troubles  of  Ire- 
land, I  told  him,  in  order  to  divert  his  thoughts,  how 
someone  had  recently  discovered  that  Dante  had  in  his 
last  years  been  appointed  at  Ravenna  to  a  lectureship 
which  raised  him  above  the  pinch  of  want.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's face  lit  up  at  once,  and  he  said:  'How  strange 
it  is  to  think  that  these  great  souls  whose  words  are 
a  beacon-light  to  all  the  generations  that  have  come 
after  them,  should  have  had  cares  and  anxieties  to 
vex  them  in  their  daily  life,  just  like  the  rest  of  us 
common  mortals!'  The  phrase  reminded  me  that  a 
few  days  before  I  had  heard  Mr.  Darwin,  in  dwelling 
upon  the  pleasure  a  visit  paid  by  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
given  him,  say:  '  And  he  talked  just  as  if  he  had  been 
an  ordinary  person  like  one  of  ourselves.'  " 

The  power  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  glance  has  been  fre- 
quently a  matter  of  comment  and  story.  Mr.  Bryce 
adds  an  anecdote  to  the  store: 

"A  gifted,  though  somewhat  erratic  politician  of  long 
bygone  days  told  me  how  he  once  fared  when  he  had 
risen  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  censure  some  act  of 
his  leader.  '  I  had  not  crone  on  three  minutes  when 
Gladstone  turned  round  and  gazed  at  me  so  that  I  had 
to  sit  down  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  I  could  not 
help  it.    There  was  no  standing  his  eye.'  " 
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With  that  bright  glimpse  of  the  great  Liberal  leader 
we  must  leave  a  sketch  which  has  many  sidelights  upon 
his  character. 


"A  Book  on  Millionaires,"  by  James  Burnley,  is  pub- 
lished. Some  sixty  of  them  come  in  for  notice.  Mr. 
Carnegie  heads  the  list,  and  a  better  specimen  of  the 
class  perhaps  does  not  exist.  When  he  retired  two  years 
ago,  he  had,  it  is  stated,  a  fortune  of  not  less  than 
£40,000,000  sterling,  and  he  has  certainly  been  doing 
his  best  since  to  make  others  sharers  in  his  good  for- 
tune. J.  D.  Rockefeller,  the  Oil  King,  is  said  to  be 
worth  £50,000,000— that  is,  ten  millions  more  than  Mr. 
Carnegie.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  too,  has  the  reputation  of 
a  great  giver — his  hobby  being  education: 

"A  man  of  strong  religious  convictions,  he  is  a  liberal 
giver  to  the  Baptist  Church  that  he  supports,  and  fre- 
quently stands  up  in  church  to  lead  in  prayer.  He 
rises  early  in  the  morning,  and  after  a  light  breakfast 
and  an  hour  or  so  with  his  private  secretary  over  his 
personal  affairs,  goes  down  to  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany's offices  on  Broadway  and  takes  the  leading  hand 
in  managerial  matters  for  a  while.  At  noon  he  takes 
a  simple  lunch  at  his  club  or  at  one  of  the  local  restau- 
rants, bread  and  milk  being  all  he  requires.  Later  on 
in  the  day  he  takes  walking  exercise  or  drives,  and 
lives  about  as  quiet-going  an  existence  as  any  ordinary 
citizen." 

Mr.  Rockefeller  defends  "  the  pursuit  of  riches  "  on 
the  ground  that  "  gold  is  one  of  the  mightiest  agents 
for  the  doing  of  good,"  and  he  is  charitable  enough  to 
suppose  that  the  "  most  wealthy  persons  look  upon 
their  money  as  a  sacred  trust  which  they  hold  for  the 
good  of  their  fellows."  Mr.  W.  A.  Clark,  "  the  Copper 
King  of  Montana,"  has  an  income  of  something  like 
£6,000  a  day.  Another  multi-millionaire  is  Mr.  Levi 
Z.  Leiter.  After  the  destruction  of  Chicago  by  fire, 
Mr.  Leiter  secured  some  of  the  finest  sites  in  the  city, 
and  erected  handsome  buildings  thereon,  from  which 
he  now  derives  a  princely  revenue  in  rentals  alone. 
Numerous  millions  have  been  added  to  his  wealth  by 
"  cornering  "  from  time  to  time.  One  of  his  daughters, 
as  everybody  knows,  is  the  wife  of  the  Viceroy  of 
India.  Mr.  Wanamaker's  claims  to  distinction  include 
the  fact  that  he  is  the  most  heavily  insured  man  in  the 
United  States.    His  life  assurances  amount  to   £305,000. 


The  authors  of  "Wisdom  While  You  Wait,"  that 
clever  burlesque  on  the  methods  adopted  to  advertise 
the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  have  not  been  slow 
to  seize  a  further  opportunity.  Much  additional  amuse- 
ment will  be  derived  from  the  supplement,  "  Wisdom 
on  the  Hire  System,"  which  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Isbister  &  Co.,  in  order  to  announce  to  an  expectant 
public  "  the  full  details  of  the  '  Insidecompletuar  Bri- 
tanniaware '  prize  competition."  This  competition  is 
stated  to  be  "  a  form  of  advertisement  so  arranged 
that  those  who  enter  for  it  believe  themselves  to  be 
the  victims  of  disinterested  philanthropy." 

"What  is  life  without  prizes?"  continues  the  preface. 
"  In  the  words  of  a  great  jurist,  a  blank.  But,  again, 
what  are  prizes  without  competition?  The  idea  is  un- 
thinkable." 

The  most  successful  competitor,  we  are  told,  will  be 
able  to  choose  between  "an  eight-roomed  fourth-floor 
flat  in  Portland  Place  to  be  called  '  Bellevue,'  or  its 
equivalent  in  raw  or  hard-boiled  eggs,  according  to 
taste."  The  awards,  of  which  there  will  be  145,  in- 
clude : 

A  portrait  model  of  the  winner  to  be  placed  advan- 
tageously at  Mme.  Tussaud's. 


A  stall  for  all  first  nights  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones'  play* 

Half  an  hour's  stimulating  converse  with  the  gentle- 
man who  invents  the  advertisements  for  the  "  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica." 

Ten  minutes'   ditto. 

Among  the  advantages  of  the  competition  is  com- 
prised "  the  superb  physical  training  involved  in  hand- 
ling the  volumes  during  the  athletic  process  of  refer- 
ence." 

Here  is  one  of  the  numerous  "  Rhymes  for  the 
Times  "  included  in  the  competition  prospectus: 

"  There  once  was  a  War  Office  clerk 
Who  muddled  all  day  in  the  dark, 

But  his  lucid  replies 

Won  our  fiftieth  prize — 
Now  he  rides  a  remount  in  the  Park!" 

There  are,  of  course,  numerous  testimonials.  For 
instance,  Sir  William  Grantham  is  quoted  as  writing: 
"Anxious  as  I  am  to  gain  a  scholarship  at  Girton,  1 
must  confess  that  my  judicial  duties  leave  me  with  in- 
sufficient time  to  enter  for  your  fascinating  competition, 
but  I  intend  to  recommend  it  to  the  Home  Office  as  an 
alternative    to  the  treadmill." 

To  Mr.  Ernest  Beckett,  M.P.,  the  following  is  at- 
tributed: "  Your  questions  are  most  intelligently 
framed.  I  feel  confident  that  Mr.  Brodrick  could  an- 
swer none  of  them." 

It  is  announced  that  within  five  minutes  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  scheme  applications  were  received  from 
one  Prime  Minister,  five  wool-staplers,  one  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  one  lift-man,  two  chiropodists, 
three  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Party,  four  burglars, 
eighteen  earls,  three  call-boys,  etc. 


Max  O'Rell's  last  book,  "  Rambles  in  Womankind," 
appeared  just  before  his  death.  "  Woman,"  he  says, 
"  is  an  angel  who  may  become  a  devil,  a  sister  of  mercy 
who  may  change  into  a  viper,  a  ladybird  who  may  be 
transformed  into  a  stinging-bee.  Sometimes  she  never 
changes,  and  all  her  lifetime  remains  angel,  sister  of 
mercy,  ladybird,  and  sweet  fragrant  flower.  It  de- 
pends a  great  deal  on  the  gardener." 

"  The  worst  feature  of  women  as  a  sex  is  the  absence 
of  freemasonry  among  them.  They  stick  together  only 
for  the  redress  of  more  or  less  imaginary  grievances; 
perhaps  the  only  one  really  momentous  to  their  sex — 
I  mean  the  desertion  of  trusting  women  by  treacherous 
men — scarcely  appeals  to  them.  The  woman  who  has 
fallen  through  love  and  confidence  will  get  no  sym- 
pathy from  women,  not  even  from  the  one  who  should 
give  it  to  her — I  mean  the  one  who  has  given  herself 
to  a  man,  not  because  she  loved  him,  but  because  he 
offered  her  money  and  matrimony." 

During  his  ramblings  the  author  frequently  waxes 
sententious.  A  few  of  his  pithy  remarks  are  printed 
here: 

"  Beauty  is  not  the  mother  of  love.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  often  love  which  engenders  beauty,  gives 
brilliancy  to  the  eyes,  gracefulness  to  the  body,  vibra- 
tion to  the  voice.  Love  is  the  sun  that  hatches  the 
flowers  of  the  soul.  The  face  which  reflects  all  the  in- 
ner sentiments  of  the  heart  betrays  the  love  of  its 
owner,  and  is  beautiful." 

"  There  are  two  terribly  embarrassing  moments  in 
the  life  of  a  man.  The  first  is  when  he  has  to  say  'all' 
to  the  woman  he  loves,  and  the  second  when  all  is 
said." 

"Absence  is  a  tonic  for  love  only  when  men  and 
women  love  with  all  their  heart  and  soul.     When  they 
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do  not,  the  ancient  proverb  is  still  true :  '  Far  from  the 
eyes,  far  from  the  heart.'  " 


"  The  Lover's  Dictionary,"  by  G.  R.  M.  Devereux, 
is  published,  and  is  very  amusingly  reviewed  in  the 
14  Daily  Chronicle  " ;  for  here  we  have  a  book  which 
tells  you  how  to  choose  your  wife — or  your  husband — 
by  examining  the  head,  the  hand,  the  writing,  the  walk, 
the  cards,  the  dominoes,  the  dreams.  It  proceeds  with 
information  which  will  enable  you,  when  the  roving 
fancy  is  fixed,  and  handwriting  and  the  rest  of  the 
requirements  are  satisfactory,  to  communicate  with 
the  beloved  object  by  means  of  flowers,  fans,  postage 
stamps,  and  pocket-handkerchiefs.  "  Men  women 
should  not  marry."  Opposite  that  page  are  five  pic- 
tures of  those  men,  with  merciless  arrows  pointing 
to  their  phrenological  defects.  "  Which  am  I?"  asks 
the  reviewer,  as  he  claps  his  hand  to  his  head  and 
rushes  to  the  glass.  "Am  I  alimentive?  and  shall  I 
love  my  dinner  more  than  my  duty  to  my  wife?  Or" 
— here  he  must  twist  for  a  back  view — "  is  my  do- 
mestic region  defective?"  But  there  is  hope.  A  page 
or  two  later  are  the  five  men  women  ought  to  marry. 
They  all  have  moustaches. 


Mr.  Clark  Russell,  who  recently  entered  his  sixtieth 
year,  is,  we  regret  to  hear,  in  very  poor  health.  It 
is  some  time  since  he  was  able  to  leave  his  room. 


An  edition  of  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam,"  specially 
intended  for  young  people,  to  whom  the  understanding 
of  the  poem  may  be  difficult,  is  promised  by  Messrs. 
Swan  Sonnenschein.  It  was  prepared  by  the  late  Mr. 
C.  Mansford,  who  was  vice-principal  of  Westminster 
Training  College.  With  each  stanza,  or  set  of  stanzas, 
there  is  given  a  little  prose  analysis,  chiefly  explana- 
tory. There  are  also  many  general  notes  tending  to 
elucidate  "  In  Memoriam "  as  a  poetic  essay  on  life 
and  death. 


The  u  New  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh 
Carlyle "  have  been  issued,  with  the  idea  of  rehabili- 
tating Carlyle's  reputation  as  a  husband. 

The  Letters,  which  have  been  arranged  and  anno- 
tated by  Mr.  Alexander  Carlyle,  have  an  introduction 
by  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  M.D.,  extending  to 
over  eighty  pages.  Sir  James  believes  that  a  "  Car- 
lyle revival "  is  upon  us.  The  sale  of  the  Sage's  books 
is  greatly  and  steadily  increasing;  of  the  last  edition 
20,000  copies  were  disposed  of  in  three  months.  The 
bulk  of  these,  we  are  told,  went  to  Scotland  and  the 
North  of  England. 

The  "Dial"  reviews  the  book  very  cleverly: — No 
one  can  read  these  volumes  (it  says)  without  being 
tempted  to  paraphrase  a  late  eminent  statesman  and 
declare  that  Froude  never  put  pen  to  paper  without 
subtracting  from  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  Car- 
lyle had  used  the  word  remorse  in  speaking  of  his 
feeling  for  his  deceased  wife.  Mordant  sorrow — and, 
by  the  way,  both  Chapman  and  Dryden  use  the  term 
in  this  sense — was  what  the  bereaved  husband  meant; 
but  Froude  chose  to  interpret  the  word  as  bitter  self- 
reproach. 

The  Carlyles'  early  life  at  Craigenputtock  has  been 
depicted  by  Froude  as  one  of  the  loneliest  and  dreariest 
imaginable;  but  the  young  wife's  letters  written  then 
and  there  falsify  this  view  almost  as  effectively  as 
if  penned  for  the  purpose.  By  Froude's  own  confes- 
sion,   he   knew   practically   nothing   of   her   life   there. 


He  says,  mistakenly,  that  few  of  her  letters  of  the 
period  were  preserved,  and  that  consequently  "  we  are 
left  pretty  much  to  guess  her  condition;  and  of 
guesses,  the  fewer  that  are  ventured  the  better."  Yet 
he  has  hazarded  a  good  many  guesses,  and  how  bad 
they  were  was  shown  by  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle's "Early  Letters"  in  1889.  The  editor  of  this 
third  collection  of  her  letters  points  out  these  and 
many  other  instances  of  "  Froudacity,"  some  of  them 
so  wantonly  mischievous,  if  not  malicious,  as  to  stagger 
belief.  For  instance,  introducing  the  letters  of  July, 
1843,  Froude  published  the  following  to  support  his 
charge  of  selfishness  against  Carlyle:  "The  house  in 
Cheyne  Row  requiring  paint  and  other  readjustments, 
Carlyle  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  Wales,  leaving  his  Wife 
to  endure  the  confusion  and  superintend  the  work- 
men, alone  with  her  maid."  And  all  the  time  he  had 
in  his  keeping  letters  proving  the  falsity  of  such  asser- 
tions. Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  had  been  invited 
to  visit  the  Redwoods,  in  Wales,  but  for  reasons  of  her 
own,  Mrs.  Carlyle  declined.  Carlyle  urged  her  to  ac- 
company him  on  this  Welsh  tour.  Failing  in  this, 
he  next  proposed  to  take  a  furnished  cottage  near  Not- 
tingham, in  which  they  should  spend  the  month  of 
August  together.  To  the  letter  proposing  this,  Mrs. 
Carlyle  replies:  "  Never  mind  me,  Dearest;  try  to  get 
the  most  good  of  the  Country  that  can  be  got  for  your- 
self; I  do  not  care  a  farthing  for  Country  air;  and 
am  busier  here  than  I  could  be  anywhere  else.  Be- 
sides, I  should  like  to  go  to  Liverpool  when  my  Uncle 
returns  home."  These  words  were  suppressed  by 
Froude  in  publishing  the  letter  of  which  they  form  a 
part.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Mrs.  Carlyle  had 
set  her  heart  on  decorating  her  house  a  little  that  sum- 
mer, and  therefore  managed  to  get  her  husband  out 
of  the  way  for  this  very  purpose.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  letters  now  published  are  to  her  husband. 
One  letter  of  the  Craigenputtock  period  is  especially 
significant  in  view  of  Froude's  picture  of  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle's dreary  existence  at  that  time.  Visiting  her 
mother  at  Templand  in  1828,  the  young  wife  writes 
back:  "Kindest  and  Dearest  of  Husbands,— Are  you 
thinking  you  are  never  to  see  my  sweet  face  any  more? 
.  .  .  What  progress  you  will  have  been  making 
with  'Burns'  in  my  absence!  I  wish  I  were  back 
to  see  it;  and  to  give  you  a  kiss  for  every  minute  I 
have  been  absent.  But  you  will  not  miss  me  so  ter- 
ribly as  I  did  you.  Dearest,  I  do  love  you!  Is  it  not 
a  proof  of  this  that  I  am  wearying  to  be  back  to 
Craigenputtock  even  as  it  stands,  and  while  everyone 
here  is  trying  to  make  my  stay  agreeable  to  me!  .  .  . 
God  bless  you,  darling.  You  will  send  the  horses  for 
me  on  Sunday,  'und  nichts  mehr  davon!'  Ever,  ever 
your  true  wife."  Her  little  phrases  of  endearment 
to  her  husband  are  always  beautiful  and  touching. 
Such  a  pair  of  married  lovers,  thinks  the  reader,  one 
knows  not  the  like  of;  and  the  little  harshnesses  of 
daily  intercourse  fall  back  into  their  true  insignificance 
in  the  light  of  these  letters.  Before  company,  and 
even  in  private,  the  dour  Scotch  nature  is  confessedly 
given  to  expressing  its  conjugal  affection  in  negatives. 
What  but  love  and  sympathy  could  have  dictated  such 
a  passage  as  the  following,  which  opens  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  wife  to  her  husband  after  thirty-four  years 
of  married  life?— "  I  do  hate,  Dear,  to  tell  all  about 
myself  every  Day!  as  if  I  were  'the  crops,'  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  When  '  I'se  no  better,  I'se  ashamed 
to  say  it;'  and  when  I  am  better  I'se  equally  ashamed 
to  be  cackling  about  my  wellnesses;  and  so  I  shall  be 
glad  when  you  can  see  with  your  own  eyes  how  I  am 
instead  of  my  telling  you  in  words."  The  letter  closes 
with  a  "  God  be  with  you!      Ever  yours." 
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"A  Song  Against  Speed" 

One  poet  lately  sang  in  praise  of  speed.  From  "A 
Song  Against  Speed,"  by  E.  V.  Lucas,  in  the  "  Monthly 
Review"  for  May,  we  qi^ote  the  following  stanzas: 

Velocity — its  praises  ring 

That  those  who  race  may  read — 
The  joyousness  of  hurrying. 

The  ecstasies  of  speed. 
Yet  flame-like  though  your  progress  be. 

Some  thrills  you've  yet  to  gain; 
Not  dead  to  all  sensations  we 

Who  loiter  in  the  lane. 

Of  speed  the  savour  and  the  sting 

None  but  the  weak  deride; 
But  ah,  the  joy  of  lingering 

About  the  country-side! 
The  swiftest  wheel,  the  conquering  run 

We  count  no  privilege 
Beside  acquiring,  in  the  sun, 

The  secret  of  the  hedge. 

The  turnpike  from  the  car  to  fling, 

As  from  a  yacht  the  sea, 
Is  doubtless  as  inspiriting 

As  aught  on  land  can  be; 
I  grant  the  glory,  the  romance, 

But  look  behind  the  veil — 
Suppose  that  while  the  motor  pants 

You  miss  the  nightingale! 


In  Violet  Time* 

A  bunch  of  violets,  dusk  and  sweet, 
Bought  in  a  busy  London  street, 

And  wet  with  April  rain! 
Back,  back  the  waves  of  memory  flow 
To  one  dear  haunt  of  long  ago: 

A  blossom-scented  lane. 

And   there,   beneath   a   drooping  tree, 
With  smiling  lips,  she  waits  for  me — 

The  maid  I  love  the  best. 
Her  hair  has  caught  the  sunset-light; 
She  weaTs  a  gown  of  softest  white, 

With  violets  at  her  breast. 

The  moon  climbs  high  above  the  thatch. 
We  hear  a  softly-lifted  latch, 

A  distant  clock  strikes  nine! 
Then,  'twixt  the  silver  and  the  grey, 
A  bunch  of  violets  finds  its  way 

From  her  warm  heart  to  mine. 

Fate  willed  that  from  those  far-off  days 
Your  feet  should  tread  the  quiet  ways. 

And  mine  the  noisier  street; 
Yet  when  I  hear  a  flower-girl's  cry 
'Tis  for  your  sake  I  stop  and  buy 

Her  violets  dusk  and  sweet. 

— E.    Matheson,    in    "  Chambers'    Journal." 


Dost  and  the  Soul. 

Out  of  the  depths  the  star  dust  drew. 
Out  of  the  primal  pulse  in  space 
That  at  the  Word  took  shape  and  place, 

Refined  through  great  and  fervent  heat 
To  purpling  light,  to  rounded  grace. 

Out  of  the  dust  we  gathered  life, 
We  from  the  pulses  of  the  dust 
That  whirls  upon  the  windy  gust, 

That  still  to  meet  tne  world  of  sky 
Aspires  in  every  grass  blade's   thrust. 

The  grass,  the  flint,  the  flower,  is  one 
With  our  own  substance,  we  who  are 
The  little  brothers  of  the  star 

That  through  the  outer  universe 
On  mighty  lines  rolls  free  and  far. 

Yet  one  with  star  dust  though  the  frame 
The  spirit  which  informs  its  clod 
Is  that  of  the  archangels  shod 

With  fire,  His  flaming  ministers, 
And  but  the  living  breath  of  God! 

—Harriet  Prescott  Spofford.  in  "  Harper  s. 


A  May  Morning* 

What  magic  flutes  are  these  that  make 

Sweet  melody  at  dawn, 
And  stir  the  dewy  leaves  to  shake 

Their  silver  on  the  lawn? 

What  miracle  of  music  wrought 

In  shadowed  groves  is  this? 
All  ecstasy  of  sound  upcaught, — 

Song's  apotheosis! 

The  dreaming  lilies  lift  their  heads 

To  listen  and  grow  wise; 
The  fragrant  roses  from  their  beds 

In  sudden  beauty  rise: 

Enraptured,  on  the  eastern  hill, 

A  moment,  halts  the  sun; 
Day  breaks;  and  all  again  is  still: 

The  thrushes'  song  is  done! 

-Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  in  the  "Atlantic  Month!? 


The  Unnamed. 

Sometimes  at  night,  within  a  wooded  park, 
Like  an  ocean-cavern,  fathoms  deep  in  gloom, 
Sweet  scents,  like  hymns,  from  hidden  flowers  fume, 

And  make  the  wanderer  happy;   though  the  dark 
Obscures  their  tint,  their  name,  their  shapely  bloom. 

So  in  the  thick-set  chronicles  of  fame 
There  hover  deathless  feats  of  souls  unknown. 
They  linger  as  the  fragrant  smoke-wreaths  blown 

From  liberal  sacrifice.      Gone  face  and  name! 
The  deeds,  like  homeless  ghosts,  live  on  alone. 

— Rupert  Hughes,  in  the  "  Century  Magazine." 
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THE   NAVY   AND   THE   NATION.* 


BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY  SIR  GEORGE  SYDENHAM  CLARKE. 


In  the  history  of  the  nations  that  have  attained 
real  greatness  some  determining  causes  or  charac- 
teristics can  generally  be  traced.  It  was  not  a 
chapter  of  accidents  that  enabled  the  Greeks  to 
spread  their  colonies  over  the  shores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean and  to  give  art  and  literature  to  the 
world;  that  led  the  Romans  from  a  little  village 
on  the  Tiber  to  vast  dominions;  that  launched 
Carthage  on  a  career  of  commercial  supremacy; 
that  built  up  the  Empire  of  Spain  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  that  conferred  high  honour  upon 
Portugal  in  the  field  of  maritime  exploration; 
that  carried  Dutch  trade  and  settlements  into 
many  lands;  that  welded  France  into  a  formidable 
naval  and  military  power;  and  that,  in  compara- 
tively recent  years,  has  created  the  United  States, 
a  United  Italy,  and  the  German  and  Russian  Em- 
pires. 

The  Secret  of   Empire. 

In  none  of  these  cases  is  the  determining  source 
of  greatness  so  clear  and  so  consistently  manifest 
through  many  centuries  as  in  our  own  national 
history.  We  owe  all  to  the  inherent  capacity  of 
our  race  for  the  service  of  the  sea.  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  infer  that  other  qualifications  have 
not  combined  in  the  creation  of  the  magnificent 
fabric  of  the  British  Empire;  but  I  do  assert  that 
none  of  these  qualifications  would  have  sufficed 
to  secure  our  present  position  among  the  nations 
if  the  people  of  two  little  islands  had  not  from  an 
early  period  developed  the  instincts  of  the  sea, 
and  maintained  these  instincts  for  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years.  By  the  instincts  of  the  sea  I  do  not 
mean  only  aptitude  for  a  sea  life,  but  that  apti- 
tude associated  with  great  fighting  qualities. 
Maritime  peoples  have  over  and  over  again  gono 
under,  either  for  want  of  fighting  power  or  be- 
cause they  have  neglected  to  cherish  their  fleets. 
The  British  people  have  never  failed  in  fighting- 
power;  but,  at  several  periods,  they  have  ne- 
glected naval  preparations  to  a  dangerous  extent, 
and  have  incurred  heavy  losses  and  far  heavier 
risks.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  our  sea 
power  has  always  been  reasserted  in  time  to  avert 
national  disaster.  Though  temporarily  led  aside 
by  the  glamour  of  military  victories,  by  the  vain 
ambition  of  European  dominion,  or  by  the  base- 
less theories  which  gain  acceptance  in  peace  time, 
the  nation  has  instinctively  turned  to  the  fleet 
in  great  emergencies,  and  it  has  been  hitherto 
possible  to  repair  neglect  and  to  rehabilitate  the 
navy  before  disaster  supervened.     Since  the  long 

♦The  substance  of  a  lecture  delivered  in  Melbourne. 


series  of  great  wars  which  ended  in  1815,  a  new 
order  has  arisen.  In  the  first  place  the  rival 
navies — like  the  armies — of  to-day  are  maintained 
in  a  state  of  efficiency  and  preparation  for  war 
unknown  in  the  past.  In  the  second  place,  the 
British  stake  in  the  sea  has  enormously  increased 
since  the  period  of  great  naval  conflicts.  In 
1815  the  annual  value  of  the  sea-borne  trade  of 
Great  Britain  was  about  £96,000,000,  considerably 
less  than  that  of  Australasia  alone  to-day,  and  the 
gross  annual  value  of  the  commerce  of  the  Empire 
and  of  the  shipping  which  carries  it  cannot  now 
be  less  than  £1,600,000,000.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  realise  what  such  figures  mean;  but  it  can 
safely  be  asserted  that  the  Empire  depends  so  abso- 
lutely on  sea-borne  commerce,  in  which,  directly 
or  indirectly,  every  citizen  is  interested,  that  the 
loss  of  this  commerce  as  the  result  of  our  being 
overpowered  on  the  seas  would  bring  ruin  and 
disruption,  and  that  the  guardianship  of  our  means 
of  existence  and  our  hope  for  the  future  depends 
wholly  upon  the  efficiency  and  sufficiency  of  His 
Majesty's  Navy. 

Australians,  who  live  apparently  secure  in  this 
Southern  Ocean,  and  who  are  naturally  much  en- 
grossed in  their  local  problems,  may  easily  come 
to  forget  the  force  to  which  they  owe  alike  their 
territorial  integrity,  their  progress,  and  their 
prospects  of  future  development.  Averages  are  apt 
to  be  misleading;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  per  head  of 
population,  Australians  have  a  larger  stake  in 
sea-borne  trade  than  the  people  of  the  mother- 
country. 

[His  Excellency  then  gave  a  very  able  sketch  of 
the  sea  history  of  our  race,  from  which  we  take 
his  account  of  the  struggle  with  Spain  in  the  six- 
teenth century]: 

The  Struggle  with  Spain* 

The  conflict  with  Spain  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth provided  English  seamen  with  a  great  oppor- 
tunity, and  marked  a  turning  point  in  history. 
Spain  was  then  the  greatest  Power  in  Europe, 
with  rich  possessions  in  the  New  World,  and  a 
large  and  valuable  trade  with  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  If,  therefore,  the  Spanish  navy  should 
suffer  a  great  defeat,  it  was  certain  that  English 
maritime  ambitions  would  receive  a  strong  im- 
pulse. Already,  before  the  hapless  Armada  sailed, 
Sir  Francis  Drake  had  made  a  descent  on  Cadiz, 
destroyed  or  taken  about  100  Spanish  vessels, 
ravaged  the  coast  as  far  as  Cape  St.  Vincent,  ani, 
stretching  down  to  the  Azores,  captured  a  large 
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East  Indiaman.  When  at  length  the  Armada  was 
ready  to  sail,  the  English  officers  were  keenly 
anxious  to  be  permitted  to  strike  in  Spanish 
waters. 

"  The  opinion,"  wrote  Lord  Howard  to  Eliza- 
beth's Council,  "  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Mr.  Haw- 
kyns,  Mr.  Frobisher  and  others,  that  be  men  of 
greatest  judgment  and  experience,  as  also  my  own 
concurring  with  the  same,  is  that  the  surest  way 
to  meet  with  the  Spanish  fleet  is  upon  their  own 
coast,  or  in  any  harbour  of  their  own,  and  there 
to  defeat  them."  Howard  and  his  captains  were 
not  allowed  to  have  their  own  way,  and  were 
overruled  by  men  who  knew  nothing  of  naval 
matters;  but  that  they  should  have  unanimously 
urged  the  adoption  of  a  sound  principle  of  strategy 
shows  how  far  naval  experience  had  advanced 
by  the  year  1588. 

There  are  many  points  of  interest  in  the  Armada 
campaign.  The  plan  of  the  Spanish  king  was  that 
his  vast  array  of  ships  should  sail  up  the  Channel, 
and  effect  a  junction  with  the  Duke  of  Parma  in 
Flanders,  whose  veteran  army,  reinforced  by  the 
troops  carried  by  the  Armada,  was  to  cross  the 
Channel  for  the  invasion  of  England.  Elizabeth's 
military  force  was  very  small,  and  would  have 
been  unable  to  resist  the  army  of  at  least  35,000 
trained  troops  which  was  to  be  brought  against  it. 
The  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  who  commanded  the 
Armada,  was  instructed  not  to  fight  if  he  could 
help  it,  but  to  join  hands  with  the  Duke  of  Parma 
as  quickly  as  possible.  This  was  a  thoroughly  bad 
plan,  because  it  did  not  take  account  of  the 
English  fleet.  The  Duke  of  Parma  was  prevented 
from  going  to  sea  by  the  Dutch  ships,  which 
watched  his  ports.  He  could  do  nothing  unless  the 
Armada  proved  able  to  inflict  a  crushing  defeat 
upon  the  English  squadron,  and  to  secure  full 
naval  command  of  the  Channel.  The  orders  to 
Medina  Sidonia  should,  therefore,  have  been— 
u  Seek  out  the  English  fleet,  use  every  effort  to 
defeat  it,  and  then  join  hands  with  Parma." 
Now,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  more  than  200  years 
later,  Napoleon  devised  a  similar  plan,  and  showed 
a  confusion  of  naval  ideas  closely  resembling  that 
of  Philip  II.  He  also  seems  to  have  failed  to 
realise  that  the  necessary  first  step  was  to  win 
an  absolutely  decisive  naval  victory,  of  which  there 
was  no  reasonable  probability.  In  1588,  however, 
Spain  was  regarded  as  by  far  the  most  formidable 
naval  Power  in  existence,  and  English  seamen  had 
never  before  encountered  such  a  huge  force  as  was 
to  be  brought  against  them.  Philip's  misconcep- 
tion was,  therefore,  more  excusable  than  that  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  sturdy  confidence  of  Elizabeth's 
captains  shows  how  deeply  they  were  penetrated 
by  the  true  instincts  of  the  sea.  As  Howard  wrote 
to  Lord  Burghley: 


"  I  doubt  not  but  to  make  Her  Majesty  a  good 
account  of  anything  that  shall  be  done  by  the 
Spanish  forces.  ...  I  protest  before  God,  and  as 
my  soul  shall  answer  for  it,  that  I  think  there 
were  never  in  any  place  in  the  world  worthier 
ships  than  these  are,  for  so  many."  At  the  same 
time  Sir  Francis  Wynter  wrote  from  H.M.S.  "Van- 
guard," in  the  Downs:  "  Our  ships  do  show  them- 
selves like  gallants  here.  I  assure  you  it  will  do 
a  man's  heart  good  to  behold  them;  and  would 
to  God  the  Prince  of  Parma  were  upon  the  seas 
with  all  his  forces,  and  we  in  the  view  of  them." 

There,  more  than  three  centuries  ago,  spoke  the 
true  spirit  of  the  British  seaman,  the  spirit  which, 
in  later  days,  was  to  carry  the  flag  to  victory  in 
many  seas — the  spirit  which  is  the  heritage  of 
H.M.  Navy  to-day. 

The  "  most  fortunate  Armada  " — that  was  it3 
official  title — sailed  slowly  up  the  Channel,  and  was 
attacked  off  Plymouth,  off  Portland  and  off  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  till,  harassed  and  discouraged,  it 
anchored  off  Calais.  Here  fire-ships  were  em- 
ployed, which  sufficed  to  make  the  Spaniards  cut 
their  cables  and  go  to  sea.  The  next  day  they 
were  again  caught  off  Gravelines,  and  a  running 
fight  of  nine  hours  followed.  The  rest  was  tragedy. 
A  shift  of  wind  saved  the  Armada  from  being 
wrecked  on  the  Dutch  coast,  and  then,  in  Lord 
Howard's  words:  "  Notwithstanding  that  our  pow- 
der and  shot  was  well  near  all  spent,  we  set  on  a 
brag  countenance  and  gave  them  chase,  as  though 
we  wanted  nothing,  until  we  had  cleared  our  own 
coast  and  some  part  of  Scotland  of  them."  The 
"  most  fortunate  Armada  "  rounded  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  strewing  wrecks  on  their  shores;  and  of 
130  ships,  more  than  half,  with  20,000  men,  were 
lost. 


Stages  in   Sea-History ♦ 

The  Seven  Years'  War,  which  began  in  1756,  was 
the  starting  point  of  the  long  conflict  between 
France  and  England  for  maritime  and  colonial 
supremacy,  which  laid  the  foundations  of  our 
Empire,  and  rendered  possible  the  Austra- 
lian Commonwealth.  This  great  war  began  with 
the  loss  of  Minorca,  for  failing  to  relieve  which, 
with  a  badly-equipped  fleet,  the  unfortun- 
ate Admiral  Byng  was  shot;  but  Pitt 
soon  succeeded  in  imparting  a  vigorous 
impulse  to  the  national  policy,  and  in  turn- 
ing the  maritime  strength  of  England  to  splendid 
account.  The  customary  French  invasion  was  duly 
prepared  in  1759;  but  Hawke,  in  Quiberon  Bay, 
shattered  the  fleet  of  De  Conflans,  and  crippled 
the  naval  power  of  France.  Island  after  island  in 
the  West  Indies  fell.    The  conquest  of  Canada  was 
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completed  by  the  capture  of  Montreal,  and  the 
French  cause  in  India  received  a  fatal  blow.  No 
war  had  been  so  wide-reaching  in  its  operations, 
so  triumphantly  successful,  or  so  supremely  im- 
portant in  results.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  brought 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton  and  the  islands 
of  Tobago,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada, 
together  with  Senegal,  under  The  Flag.  Florida, 
and  the  right  of  cutting  timber  in  Honduras,  was 
ceded  by  Spain  in  unequal  exchange  for  Havana 
and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Never  before  had  the 
tremendous  weapon  of  sea  power  been  wielded 
with  such  effect,  and  Pitt  showed  a  directness  of 
purpose  which  recalls  the  days  of  Cromwell.  So 
complete  was  the  maritime  supremacy  asserted 
during  the  "Seven  Years'  War,"  that  British  trade 
actually  increased  during  its  course  by  more  than 
30  per  cent. 

In  the  great  conflict  which  began  with  the  revolt 
of  the  American  colonies,  the  Navy  was  over- 
strained. When  we  were  deeply  involved  in  mili- 
tary operations  across  the  Atlantic,  France  de- 
clared war,  followed  by  Spain  and  Holland,  while 
the  remaining  maritime  Powers — Russia,  Sweden 
and  Denmark — formed  a  menacing  alliance  of 
armed  neutrality.  England  was  quite  unprepared 
for  a  conflict  of  such  dimensions,  and  only  naval 
defeat  was  needed  to  ensure  national  disaster. 
This  condition  was  not  fulfilled.  Rodney  de- 
feated the  Spaniards  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and, 
later,  won  a  great  victory  over  the  French  off 
Guadeloupe,  while  Parker  held  his  own  in  a  hard- 
fought  action  with  the  Dutch  off  the  Dogger  Bank. 
There  were  humiliations  on  land,  but  none  at  sea, 
though  the  necessity  for  periodically  relieving  Gib- 
raltar threw  a  heavy  burden  on  the  overtaxed 
Navy.  Even  in  distant  India  a  dangerous  situation 
was  ultimately  restored,  and  Suffren,  one  of  the 
best  of  French  admirals,  who  had  vainly  contended 
with  Sir  E.  Hughes  for  mastery  in  Indian  waters, 
was  driven  to  exclaim,  "  God  be  praised  for  the 
peace." 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  left  England  shorn  of 
her  North  American  colonies  except  Canada,  but 
with  her  naval  prestige  untarnished,  and  her  fu- 
ture powers  of  expansion,  therefore,  unchecked, 
France  gained  nothing  by  American  Independence, 
which  was  decided  upon  the  sea  by  her  fleet,  in 
conjunction  with  those  cf  Spain  and  Holland,  and 
the  strain  of  the  war  fell  far  more  heavily  upon 
her  than  upon  her  rival.  The  loss  of  the  American 
Colonies  marks  another  real  turning  point  in  our 
history;  but  this  loss  has  proved  a  gain.  The 
great  lesson  which  Burke  strove  to  impress  was 
learned  by  bitter  experience.  "  I  was  ever  of 
opinion,"  he  wrote,  "  that  every  considerable  part 
of  the  British  dominions  should  be  governed  as  a 


free  country;  otherwise,  I  know  that  if  it  grew  to 
strength  and  was  favoured  with  opportunity,  it 
would  soon  shake  off  the  yoke,  intolerable  in  it- 
self to  all  liberal  minds,  and  less  to  be  borne  from 
England  than  from  any  country  in  the  world." 

The  present  system  of  self-governing  colonies, 
which  has  led  to  such  immensely  important  and 
beneficial  results,  had  its  foundation  in  the  War 
of  American  Independence. 

The  Great  War. 

Only  ten  years  of  peace  followed  before  Great 
Britain  was  involved  in  the  greatest  war  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  Which  lasted,  with  a  brief  inter- 
lude, for  twenty  years.  It  was,  in  the  main,  a 
contest  betweeen  the  tremendous  forces  generated 
by  the  French  Revolution,  and  wielded  with  con- 
summate skill  by  Napoleon,  and  the  sea  power  of 
Great  Britain,  which  found  its  supreme  embodi- 
ment in  Nelson.  The  genius  of  land  warfare  met 
the  genius  of  the  sea,  and  was  first  baffled,  and 
then  overmastered.  The  first  period  of  the  war 
began  in  1793,  with  a  coalition  against  France,  but 
two  years  later  Holland  was  forced  into  a  French 
alliance,  and  was  followed  by  Spain.  Caution  at 
first  marked  the  employment  of  the  fleets  on  both 
sides,  and  no  great  naval  action  occurred  for  six- 
teen months,  until  Lord  Howe  defeated  the  French 
Brest  fleet  far  out  in  the  Atlantic,  where  it  had 
gone  to  protect  a  valuable  convoy  coming  from 
America.  Minor  successes  only  were  won  in  the 
Mediterranean,  during  the  years  1795-96;  and  in 
the  latter  year  Napoleon  began  his  wonderful 
career  with  his  fine  campaign  against  the  Aus- 
trians  in  Italy.  The  year  1797  was  memorable  for 
the  great  victory  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  won  by 
Sir  John  Jervis,  with  fifteen  ships,  over  the 
Spanish  fleet  of  twenty-seven,  in  which  Nelson 
found  his  first  great  opportunity,  and  used  it  bril- 
liantly. In  the  same  year  Duncan  decisively  de- 
feated the  Dutch  off  Camperdown;  but  the  dis- 
affection which  spread  from  Spithead  to  the  squad- 
rons at  sea  hampered  our  naval  action  for  a 
time,  and  on  land  the  Republican  armies  were  uni- 
formly successful.  A  great  victory  at  sea  was 
urgently  needed  to  redress  the  balance,  and  it  was 
soon  forthcoming.  On  August  1,  1798,  Nelson  al- 
most destroyed  the  French  Mediterranean  fleet  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Nile.  The  Mediterranean  had 
been  temporarily  abandoned,  and  when  Nelson  en- 
tered it  in  May,  the  French  were  in  undisputed 
possession.  At  the  end  of  the  year  two  French 
ships  of  the  line,  both  afterwards  lost,  remained 
there.  No  victory  has  been  more  complete  or  more 
far-reaching  in  effects  than  the  Battle  of  the  Nile. 
It  locked  up  a  French  army  in  Egypt,  which,  after 
much  suffering,  was  driven  to  surrender.    It  led  to 
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a  second  great  coalition  against  France.  It  de- 
termined the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  for 
the  rest  of  the  war,  and  it  gave  us  the  important 
fortress  of  Malta. 

Again  the  coalition  broke  up  under  the  stress 
of  Napoleon's  military  campaigns,  and  England 
was  isolated,  and  menaced  by  a  formidable  mari- 
time league  composed  of  Russia,  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark. It  became  necessary  to  strike  a  heavy  blow 
in  the  Baltic,  and  Nelson,  at  Copenhagen,  oblite- 
rated the  Danish  fleet,  and  put  an  end  to  the  nor- 
thern confederacy.  The  Peace  of  Amiens,  signed 
in  March,  1802,  ended  the  first  period  of  the  war, 
during  which  the  naval  supremacy  of  Britain  was 
triumphantly  asserted,  in  face  of  a  combina- 
tion of  all  the  maritime  Powers  of  Europe.  The 
military  expeditions  to  Holland  had  ended  in 
failure,  or  worse;  but  the  Navy  responded  to  the 
national  need,  and  Revolutionary  Prance,  victo- 
rious on  land,  had  not  been  saved  by  her  nume- 
rous allies  from  being  overpowered  at  sea. 

The  mighty  contest  for  maritime  and  colonial 
supremacy  was  not  ended,  however;  since  the  am- 
bitions of  Napoleon,  now  made  First  Consul  for 
life,  and  soon  to  be  Emperor,  had  been  whetted 
by  his  great  military  victories,  and  he  failed  as  yet 
to  realise  that  the  sea  power  of  Britain  lay  di- 
rectly across  his  path. 

Trafalgar. 

In  May,  1803,  the  British  Government,  assured 
of  Napoleon's  designs,  declared  war.  There  had 
been  unwise  retrenchment  during  the  brief  peace, 
and  the  Navy  had  suffered  in  material;  but  its 
personnel,  long  trained  in  war,  was  unrivalled. 
In  numbers  of  ships  it  was  approximately  equal 
to  France  and  Spain.  The  naval  history  of  the 
second  period  of  the  war  centres  round  the  great 
drama  of  the  Trafalgar  campaign.  Along  the  shores 
of  France,  around  Boulogne  and  six  neighbouring 
ports,  the  Grand  Army  of  130,000  men  was  gradu- 
ally assembled,  while  2,200  flat-bottomed  boats 
were  provided  for  their  transport  across  the  Chan- 
nel. Reckoning,  as  all  previous  would-be  invaders 
had  done,  on  a  rising  in  his  favour,  Napoleon  an- 
nounced that  he  only  required  to  be  master  of  the 
Channel  for  six  hours  in  order  that,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  "  England  should  cease  to  exist."  The 
time  was  afterwards  extended  to  fifteen  days,  and 
then  to  two  months.  As  I  have  already  said,  Na- 
poleon seems  to  have  thought  that  if  he  could 
secure  a  great  concentration  of  ships  in  the  Chan- 
nel, his  huge  flotilla  would  be  able  to  cross.  Shorn 
of  details,  his  plan  was  that  the  Toulon  fleet,  with 
a  considerable  number  of  troops  on  board,  should 
proceed  to  the  West  Indies,  and,  after  capturing 
various  British  islands,  should  return  to  Europe 


to  release  the  ships  blockaded  at  Ferrol,  Roche- 
fort  and  Brest,  thus  forming  the  desired  concen- 
tration in  the  Channel.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  oc- 
curred to  Napoleon  that  Nelson  would,  with  cer- 
tainty, follow  the  Toulon  fleet,  and  would  not  be 
far  behind  it,  that  the  British  squadrons  blockad- 
ing the  Channel  and  Atlantic  ports  would  draw  up- 
Channel  towards  each  other,  that  in  the  Downs, 
in  the  North  Sea,  and  at  Spithead  there  were  a 
number  of  additional  British  ships,  and,   finally, 
that  at  best  there  must  be  very  hard-fought  ac- 
tions, which,  even  if  successful,  would  seriously 
cripple  the  French  fleet.    Would  it  then  have  been 
able  to   protect  the   helpless   flotilla   against  the 
large  force  of  frigates  and  sloops  which  would  yet 
remain  to  Great  Britain?    We  cannot  know;   but 
it  is  certain  that  nothing  short  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing naval  victory  would  have  met  Napoleon's  re- 
quirements, and  of  such  a  victory  there  was  no 
reasonable  prospect.    You  may  have  read  in  some 
veracious  histories  that  Nelson  was  skilfully  de- 
coyed away,  leaving  England  exposed,   and  that 
only  by  a  stroke  of  luck  he  managed  to  return  in 
time  to  win  tEe  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  to  save 
his  country  from  disaster.    All  this  is  pure  fiction; 
the  luck,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  was  on  the  side 
of  Napoleon.     A  fair  wind  took  Villeneuve,    the 
French  admiral,  and  his  fleet  out  of  Toulon  and 
into  the  Atlantic.    Then  came  a  change,  and  Nel- 
son, in  pursuit,  took  three  weeks  to  reach  Gib- 
raltar. 

A    month    later    Nelson    received    false    news 
at  Barbadoes,  which  saved  Villeneuve  from  being 
destroyed  in  the  West  Indies.     Returning  across 
the  Atlantic,  he  was  met  off  Cape  Finisterre  by 
Sir  Robert  Calder,  who,  with  an  inferior  fleet,  cap- 
tured two  of  his  ship3,  but  did  not  follow  up  the 
advantage.     Villeneuve,  saved  a  second  time   by 
the  want  of  vigour,  for  which  Calder  was  tried  by 
court-martial,  now  put  into  Vigo,  and  four  days 
later  moved  to  Ferrol,  while  Nelson,  from  Gib- 
raltar, joined  Cornwallis  off  Brest,  and  then  went 
on  in  the  "Victory"  to  Portsmouth.     The  great 
game  of  war  was  now  played  out,  and  Napoleon's 
plan  had  failed  utterly.     The  British  forces  were 
more  concentrated  than  his  own,  and  were  incal- 
culably superior  in  fighting  power  and  in  sea  train- 
ing.    Urgent  orders  were  sent  to  Villeneuve    to 
move  from  Ferrol,  and  he  put  to  sea,  after  writing 
to  the  Minister  of  Marine:   "The  enemy's  forces 
more  concentrated  than  ever,  leave  me  little  other 
resource  than  to  go  to  Cadiz."     Here  he  arrived 
on  August  20,  and  was  blockaded  by  Collingwood 
with  twenty-six  ships  of  the  line,  while  Nelson  was 
spending  his  last  few  days  in  England.    Five  days 
later  Napoleon  wrote  to  Talleyrand:  "  My  decision 
is  taken;   my  movement  is  begun.     Three  weeks 
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hence  I  shall  be  in  Germany  with  200,000  men." 
The  Grand  Army  had  started  for  the  Rhine,  and 
the  great  flotilla  was  left  to  rot  on  the  shores  of 
France.  Two  months  later  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar 
was  fought.  Villeneuve,  with  thirty-three  French 
and  Spanish  ships,  trying  to  get  back  into  the  Me- 
diterranean, was  brought  to  action  by  Nelson  with 
twenty-seven  ships,  and  the  British  Navy  won  its 
greatest  victory  and  lost  its  greatest  admiral. 

The  Battle  of  Trafalgar  thus  had  nothing  to  do 
with   the   saving   of   England   from   an   invading 
army,  which  was  in  Germany  when  it  was  fought; 
but  it  was  the  triumphant  ending  to  a  long  naval 
campaign,  and  the  results  were  supremely  impor- 
tant.   The  command  of  the  sea  was  unchallenged 
during  the  rest  of  the   war,  and  Napoleon  was 
driven  to  the  dangerous  expedient  of  seeking  to 
destroy  our  commerce,  by  imposing  his  Berlin  and 
Milan  edicts,  directed  against  it,  upon  the  whole 
of  Europe.    This  led  straight  to  the  terrible  dis- 
aster of  his  Russian  campaign,  while  Great  Britain, 
rendered  free  to  strike  by  her  Navy,  concluded  a 
Spanish  Alliance,  and  began  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign   which   brought  her  troops   to   Paris.      So 
effective  was  the  work  of  the  Navy  that  British 
trade  increased  118  per  cent,  during  the  twenty 
years  of  naval  war,  and  Captain  Mahan  estimates 
our  total  loss  by  capture  at  less  than  2y2  per  cent. 
The  long  conflict  did  not  confer  any  great  terri- 
torial acquisitions,  except  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  was  of  first-class  importance;    but  it  en- 
dowed us  with  a  maritime  and  colonial  supremacy 
which  has  endured,  and  a  naval  prestige  which  has 
over  and  over  again  saved  us  from  war.    The  Em- 
pire as   we   now  know   it,   far  transcending  the 
rosiest  dreams  of  Raleigh,  is  the  direct  gift  of  the 
sea  won  in  the  series  of  great  wars  which  ended 
in  1815. 

I  hope  I  have  not  wearied  you  by  attempting  to 
give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  naval  history  during  a 
thousand  years.  There  is  no  other  history  which 
is  comparable  in  brilliancy,  and  I  strongly  hold 
that  no  one  who  does  not  know  its  broad  outlines 
is  fit  to  help  to  govern  our  Empire. 

The  Place  of  the  Navy. 
The  Navy  has  never  known  a  great  defeat;  nor 
has  it  ever  failed  the  nation,  except  when  it  has 
been  deliberately  or  ignorantly  neglected.  Even 
so,  as  soon  as  it  was  again  cherished  and  ade- 
quately maintained,  it  instantly  responded,  and 
resumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea.  You  will 
agree  with  me  that  this  long  and  consistently 
glorious  record  is  not  the  result  of  accident. 
Chance  could  not  have  ruled  that  fleet  after  fleet, 
carefully  constructed  and  as  carefully  administered 
by  France,  should  be  shattered  by  British  seamen, 


that  one  by  one  the  maritime  Powers  went  down 
in  the  contest  with  Great  Britain,  and  that  before 
the  close  of  the  last  great  naval  war  the  Navy 
stood  alone,  confronting  the  fleets  of  the  world 
and  their  recognised  superior. 

Voltaire,  asking  himself,  "  What  can  be  the 
reason  of  this  continued  superiority?"  replies:  "  Is 
it  not  that  the  sea,  which  the  French  can  live  well 
enough  without,  is  essentially  necessary  to  the 
English,  and  that  nations  succeed  best  in  those 
things  for  which  they  have  absolute  occasion?" 
Only  inherited  instincts  of  the  sea,  developed  and 
intensified  by  necessity,  constantly  enforced  upon 
the  British  people  during  many  centuries,  could 
have  enabled  us  to  win  our  Empire.  Only  by  mari- 
time strength  can  we  hope  to  hold  it. 

New  Conditions. 

Since  the  mighty  contest  which  gave  Australians 
undisputed  and  secure  possession  of  the  fine  re- 
sources of  this  great  Continent,  at  a  cost  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  gallant  lives  and  an  addition  of 
more  than  £620,000,000  to  the  debt  of  the  mother- 
country,  there  have  been  striking  changes  in  the 
material  of  navies,  and  in  the  distribution  of  naval 
force.  Steam  and  steel  have  replaced  the  sails  and 
the  oak  which  our  great  admirals  handled  with 
consummate  effect.  The  navies  of  Spain  and  of 
Holland,  formerly  very  important  factors,  have 
shrunk  to  small  dimensions,  and  three  new  fleets — 
those  of  Italy,  Germany  and  Japan — have  come 
into  existence.  In  battleships  France  still  stands 
second  to  Great  Britain,  but  with  less  than  half 
the  force,  and  is  followed  in  order  by  Germany, 
Russia,  Italy,  the  United  States,  and  Japan.  It 
is  probable  that  within  a  few  years  the  United 
States  will  stand  next  to  France.     In     cruisers, 

lit  and  building,  the  order  is  the  same,  except 
that  the  United  States  stands  above  Russia.  Great 
Britain  has  a  distinct  superiority  in  battleships 
and  in  cruisers  over  the  two  next  Powers.  In 
first-class  battleships  completed,  we  shall,  next 
year,  be  equal  to  any  three  Powers.  Our  total 
naval  expenditure  is  now  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
France,  Russia  and  Germany  combined,  and  we 
can  build  war-ships  more  quickly  and  more  cheaply 
than  any  of  these  Powers.  The  important  alliance 
with  Japan  would,  in  certain  contingencies,  bring 
seven  battleships  and  thirty-three  cruisers,  all 
concentrated  in  the  China  seas,  into  line  with  the 
British  Navy,  and  no  European  fleet  is  more  effi- 
cient in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  or  manned  by 
better  fighting  men,  than  that  of  Japan.  A 
feverish  naval  competition  still  continues,  and  is 
most  marked  in  the  case  of  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  while  Japan  has  lately  had  the 
patriotism  to  lift  her  Navy  out  of  the  sphere  of 
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party  politics.  France  slackened  somewhat  of  late, 
in  building  battleships  especially,  but  is  now 
building  six  of  the  first  class.  Russia  continues 
steadily  to  increase  both  battleships  and  pro- 
tected cruisers. 

Are  We  Safe? 

I  consider  that  our  present  position  is  satisfac- 
tory. Both  absolutely  and  relatively  to  probable 
enemies,  the  British  Navy  has  never  been  so 
strong  or  so  efficient  in  peace  time  as  it  now  is; 
but  this  result  has  been  attained  only  in  recent 
years,  and  by  strenuous  efforts.  During  last  cen- 
tury there  were  periods  of  dangerous  weakness. 
We  had  ignored  the  plain  lessons  of  our  history; 
we  had  lived  upon  the  prestige  of  the  past,  and 
we  courted  disaster.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  our  marked  efforts  since  1889  to  build  up  the 
Navy  have  stimulated  a  competition  which  would 
not  have  become  so  acute  if  we  had  maintained  a 
consistent  policy.  Our  naval  estimates  have  been 
doubled,  and  their  present  amount — more  than 
£34,000,000,  exclusive  of  India  and  the  Colonies- 
must  throw  strain  upon  our  resources,  especially 
as  we  have  not  yet  adapted  our  military  organisa- 
tion to  our  real  requirements,  and  our  normal 
Army  expenditure  has  mounted  up  to  more  than 
£27,500,000,  not  including  the  cost  of  over  70,000 
regular  troops  serving  in  India.  In  view  of  these 
enormous  figures,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  the 
mother-country  is  fully  alive  to  her  vast  responsi- 
bilities, and  is  making  splendid  efforts  to  main- 
tain that  supremacy  at  sea  which  is  the  surest 
guarantee  of  peace,  and  which  in  war  is  the  only 
means  of  guarding  the  commerce  upon  which  the 
Empire,  and  most  especially  Australia,  abso- 
lutely depends.  On  two  recent  occasions — at  the 
time  of  the  Fashoda  incident  and  during  the  criti- 
cal period  of  the  South  African  campaign — the 
Navy  stood  directly  and  effectually  between  the 
nation  and  a  great  war. 

There  are  some  persons  who  seem  to  find  plea- 
sure in  discovering  special  sources  of  danger  to 
the  Empire,  and  you  may  have  been  told  that  the 
sea  is  an  "  unstable  element,"  that  naval  opera- 
tions are  therefore  uncertain,  that  changes  in  ship- 
building and  in  armaments  have  operated  to  our 
disadvantage,  and  that  the  lessons  of  the  past  are 
valueless  in  view  of  the  unknown  conditions  of  the 
future.  I  ask  you  to  reject  unhesitatingly  all  such 
suggestions.  Our  history  proves  conclusively  that 
while  the  land  has  proved  too  frequently  treache- 
rous, the  sea  has  been  our  constant  ally,  always 
faithful  except  when  we  have  neglected  its  claims. 
The  certainty  of  our  operations  at  sea,  whenever 
we  have  cherished  the  Navy,  whether  in  Saxon, 
Plantagenet.  Tudor,  Cromwellian  or  Georgian 
times,   has    been    their   most    striking   character- 


istic. The  fleets  of  the  present  day  differ  less  in 
their  methods  of  fighting  from  those  wielded  by 
Rodney  and  Nelson  than  did  the  latter  from  those 
of  Richard  I.  and  of  Edgar.  During  the  great  wars 
with  France,  French  ships  were  generally  better 
designed  than  our  own,  and  more  quickly  built. 
No  one  would  maintain  that  this  was  now  the 
case,  and  the  change  to  steel  construction  has 
given  an  increased  advantage  to  a  country  which 
could  turn  out  steel  steam  tonnage  to  the  amount  of 
a  million  in  a  year.  There  is  something  fresh  to  be 
learned  in  every  war,  but  the  sum  total  of  our  ex- 
perience of  modern  fighting  at  sea  is  already  con- 
siderable, and  in  every  case,  whether  at  Lissa,  in 
South  American  or  Cuban  waters,  or  in  Korea  Bay, 
the  old  lessons  of  naval  warfare  have  been  strik- 
ingly reaffirmed.  Now,  as  in  the  distant  past, 
the  command  of  the  sea  can  be  obtained  and  held 
only  by  an  offensive  campaign  against  an  enemy's 
squadron,  bringing  them  to  action  if  they  will 
fight,  keeping  touch  with  them  if  they  decline. 
The  words  of  Drake,  written  315  years  ago,  stand 
with  enhanced  force  to-day:  "  My  opinion  is  alto- 
gether that  we  shall  fight  them  much  better  cheap 
upon  their  own  coast  than  here." 

Sea-Policy, 

That  is  the  policy  enforced  by  the  whole  teach- 
ing of  naval  war,  but  more  important  for  us  now 
than  in  the  past,  because  of  the  enormous  increase 
of  our  national  trade.  A  decisive  naval  victory 
at  once  simplifies  the  protection  of  commerce;  and 
if  an  enemy  refuses  great  naval  actions,  his  squad- 
rons in  port  must  be  closely  watched,  and  fol- 
lowed if  they  move.  With  this  main  object  in 
view,  our  preparations  for  war  must  be  and  are 
being  made.  We  divide  the  sea  into  naval  sta- 
tions for  administrative  and  police  purposes  In 
time  of  peace,  proportioning  our  strength  in  each 
to  that  of  possible  antagonists,  and  with  a  special 
eye  to  the  bases  from  which  hostile  fleets  could 
act.  For  this  reason  the  bulk  of  our  force  is  in 
home  waters  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  other 
great  aggregation  of  ships  being  in  China  waters 
for  obvious  reasons,  and  a  comparatively  small 
squadron  being  maintained  in  the  South  Pacific. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  these  arrangements  cannot 
be  maintained  in  war,  and  that  if  we  confined  our 
squadrons  to  their  stations  we  should  play  ths 
enemy's  game.  If  Nelson  in  1805  had  been  chained 
to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Trafalgar  campaign 
might  have  had  another  ending,  and  the  world's 
history  might  have  been  different  reading.  You 
may  occasionally  see  the  ships  of  our  Australian 
squadron — not  often  enough — in  Hobson's  Bay; 
but  you  do  not  see  the  ships  in  distant  parts  of 
the  world,  which — and  not  these  in  Australian 
waters — are  your  real  defence. 
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In  a  fine  passage  Captain  Mahan  points  out  that 
the  storm-beaten  ships — the  ships  of  Cornwall^, 
Collingwood  and  Nelson — on  which  the  eyes  of  the 
Grand  Army  never  looked,  stood  between  Napo- 
leon and  the  dominion  of  the  world.  That  applies 
to  Australia,  and,  even  if  war  came,  you  would 
never  see  the  ships  which  would  guard  that  huge 
investment  in  the  sea  which  represents  your  most 
vital  interest.  I  ask  you,  therefore,  to  keep  in 
mind  the  outlines  of  naval  history  which  I  have 
attempted  to  trace,  and,  above  all,  to  remember 
that  that  history  is  your  own,  that  the  deeds  of 
the  great  seamen  of  the  past  are  your  heritage, 
and  that,  not  the  local  squadron,  but  the  tremen- 
dous power  of  the  whole  British  Navy  stands 
ready  to  be  employed  in  the  defence  of  Australia 
and  of  every  portion  of  our  Empire  liable  to  over- 
sea attack. 

The  strategy  of  naval  warfare  remains  un- 
changed and  unchangeable.  The  decisive  weapon, 
as  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  is  the  gun,  and  the 
personal  qualities  of  the  man  who  stands  behind 
the  gun  have  become  more  important  in  propor- 
tion to  its  enhanced  destructive  power.  Tactics 
have  been  complicated  by  steam,  because  of  the 
freedom  and  rapidity  of  movement  which  sails 
could  not  confer;  but  here  also  the  effect  is  to 
make  greater  demands  upon  the  inherent  quali- 
ties of  the  man,  and  I  assert  that  the  instincts 
and  the  aptitudes,  which  are  the  ancient  inheri- 
tance of  our  race,  have  not  decayed. 

When  we  consider  the  other  conditions  of  naval 
supremacy,  surely  it  is  clear  that  the  balance  has 
swung  to  our  advantage.  In  the  means  of  build- 
ing, equipping,  refitting  and  repairing  the  modern 
warship,  there  is  one  country  only  which  can  hope 
to  rival  us,  and  I  regard  war  with  the  kindred 
people  of  the  United  States  as  a  crime  that  ought 
to  be  unthinkable.  No  other  country  can  ap- 
proach us  in  shipbuilding  power;  and  as  a  naval 
war  in  which  we  were  involved  would  certainly 
not  be  a  contest  of  days  or  weeks,  this  power 
must  tell  heavily  in  our  favour.  Coal  is  a  vital 
need  of  the  modern  ship,  and  no  probable  enemy 
has  his  own  supply  of  good  steam  coal,  while 
dotted  over  the  world  are  our  coaling  stations  and 
docks,  which,  in  peace  time,  serve  most  conve- 
]  iently  for  the  use  of  foreigners. 


Our  Position   To-day. 

Lastly,  there  is  one  great  factor  which  must  not 
be  forgotten.  Every  would-be  invader  of  England, 
from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Napoleon,  has 
counted  on  finding  allies  on  landing.  There  is  now 
no  British  soil  where  an  enemy  could  expect  a 
welcome.  And,  again,  right  through  our  history 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  have  been 
almost  continuously  involved  in  internal  dissen- 
sions. There  have  been  long  civil  wars  and  bitter 
dynastic  divisions.  It  was  not  a  United  England 
which  triumphed  over  the  might  of  Spain  in  1588; 
it  was  an  even  less  United  England  that  successfully 
opposed  Louis  XIV.  Scotland  till  the  last  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  no  source  of 
strength.  Ireland  was  in  active  rebellion  during 
the  great  war  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  both 
were  frequently  in  open  or  secret  alliance  with 
France.  Now,  Scotsmen  are  everywhere  a  source 
of  strength,  while  Ireland  has  given  us  some  of 
our  greatest  generals,  and  both  have  furnished  fine 
regiments,  which  bear  on  their  colours  the  names 
of  battles  fought  for  the  Empire  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  With  a  population  at  home  of  16,000,000 
we  opposed  France  with  25,000,000,  and  stemmed 
the  tremendous  forces  generated  by  the  French 
Revolution,  wielded  by  the  genius  of  Napoleon. 
At  a  time  when  our  young  colonies,  except 
Canada,  could  bring  no  aid  to  our  arms,  we  found 
ourselves  confronted  by  all  Europe,  and  our  one 
steady  ally  was  little  Portugal.  Now  the  British 
people  number  more  than  52,000,000,  and  they  are 
strongly  established  at  the  great  points  of  vantage 
of  the  world,  while  the  citizens  of  the  Empire 
number  390,000,000,  and  include  the  finest  fighting 
men  of  the  coloured  races. 

Our  advantages  are  immense;  our  resources  are 
unrivalled.  We  have  recently  shown  that  we  are 
united  in  the  determination  to  uphold  our  honour 
and  our  rights;  but  now,  more  than  ever,  the  pri- 
mary condition  of  our  existence  as  an  Empire,  of 
our  territorial  security  and  of  the  peace  which  is 
necessary  for  our  onward  progress,  is  that  we 
should  be  prepared  to  hold  what  Thucydides,  more 
than  2,000  years  ago,  described  as  the  "  mighty 
dominion  "  of  the  sea. 
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ON    THE   LAUGHTER   OF    MANKIND. 


BY    A    TIRED    AUSTRALIAN. 


A  man  of  philosophical  temper  who  suddenly 
discovers  that  he  is  the  centre  of  a  circle  of 
grinning  faces  may  survive  the  discovery  for  a 
time.  Laughter,  after  all,  does  not  kill.  Yet 
ridicule  bites,  in  the  long  run,  through  the  tough- 
est skin;  and  for  anyone  possessing  ordinary 
human  sensibilities,  the  consciousness  of  supply- 
ing a  jest  to  all  one's  neighbours  becomes  fa- 
tiguing. And  a  tired  Australian  frankly  con- 
fesses that  his  sense  of  fatigue  is  largely  due 
to  a  sense  that  some  performances  in  Australian 
politics  come  perilously  near  making  Australia 
itself  an  object  of  ridicule  to  civilised  mankind. 

Everyone  remembers  the  gay  satire  with  which 
Sydney  Smith,  a  generation  ago,  scourged  "  the 
drab-coloured  men  of  Pennsylvania,"  who  calmly 
repudiated  their  European  debts.  "I  never  meet 
a  Pennsylvanian  at  a  London  dinner,"  the  great 
wit  wrote,  "  without  feeling  a  disposition  to  seize 
and  divide  him;  to  allot  his  beaver  to  one  sufferer, 
and  his  coat  to  another;  to  appropriate  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  the  orphan,  and  to  comfort  the 
widow  with  his  silver  watch,  Broadway  rings, 
and  the  London  guide  which  he  always  carries 
in  his  pockets."  Americans  belonging  to  the 
honest  portions  of  the  Republic,  when  visiting 
England,  Sydney  Smith  urged,  ought  "  to  wear 
a  uniform  with  *  S.S.,'  or  '  Solvent  States,'  worked 
in  gold  letters  upon  the  coat,  receipts  in  full  of  all 
demands  tamboured  on  their  waistcoats,  and  '  our 
own  property '  figured  on  their  pantaloons."  Now, 
an  Australian  visiting  England,  after  much  of  our 
recent  legislation,  will  be  the  object  of  a  humorous 
curiosity  almost  as  lively  as  that  which  was 
expended  on  the  drao-coloured  men  from  Penn- 
sylvania in  Sydney  Smith's  time.  "  This  is  a 
man  from  the  land  of  the  Six  Hatters!"  the 
wondering  Londoner  will  exclaim.  "  Here  is  an 
Australian,  whose  colour  sense  is  so  distressingly 
acute  that  even  his  letters  may  not  be  transported 
under  any  sky,  and  on  any  sea,  in  the  same 
hull  on  which  a  human  being  of  the  wrong  tint 
handles  coal  or  grills  a  chop!"  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances a  self-respecting  Australian  will  be 
tempted,  when  in  England,  to  go  about  with  a 
large  label,  inscribed,  "  I  have  never  been  in  poli- 
tics." 

Laughter  in   Politics* 

Perhaps  we  might  survive  English  laughter;  it 
is  hardly  audible  across  twelve  thousand  miles 
of  sea-space;  and  laughter,  in  any  case,  soon  dies. 
But  if  there  is  any  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  no 


matter  how  faint,  in  ourselves,  the  drift  of  Aus- 
tralian politics,  in  some  matters,  may  well  vex 
it  beyond  the  point  of  endurance.  There 
is  no  need  to  discuss  the  graver  aspects 
of  some  of  our  legislation,  though  these  are 
serious  enough.  Our  "  White  Australia " 
policy,  for  example,  would  rend,  not  merely 
the  Empire,  but  the  human  race  itself,  in 
twain,  on  a  mere  colour  line.  But  the  absurdity 
of  the  whole  business,  the  insincerity,  the  idle 
make-believe,  affronts  one's  self-respect.  We  will 
not  make  a  mail  contract  with  a  shipping  line 
guilty  of  employing  a  man  with  a  coloured  skin 
to  shovel  coal  into  the  furnaces  of  its  boats;  but 
we  will  cheerfully  send  all  our  correspondence, 
at  poundage  rates,  on  exactly  the  same  vessels! 
Having  delivered  a  resounding  thump,  heard  over 
half  the  world,  on  the  face  of  coloured  mankind, 
we  then  proceed  to  do,  in  another  shape,  the 
very  thing  we  have  sworn  we  will  not  do;  and  pay, 
in  all  probability,  a  thumping  price  for  the  luxury. 
And  this  is  sane  politics! 

It  is  entertaining  to  notice  how  completely  the 
two  forms  of  the  "White  Australia"  policy  explode 
each  other.  It  is  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  pack 
any  one  consistent  theory  of  the  "  whiteness " 
of  Australia  behind  the  two  expressions  of  that 
policy.  A  virtuous  anxiety  f  onthe  purity  of  the  Aus- 
tralian complexion  induces  us  to  turn  all  Kanakas 
out  of  Queensland,  pretty  much  as  the  Russians 
turned  all  Jews  out  of  Kishineff.  There  is  no 
whisper  here  of  cheap  labour,  but  only  a  pious 
concern  for  a  white  race.  But  the  question  of  a 
"White  Australia"  cannot  possibly  be  involved  in 
the  pigment  cells  of  a  cook  on  board  a  P.  and  0. 
boat  in  the  Red  Sea!  To  make  colour  the  mo- 
tive which  forbids  us  to  receive  mails  from  a  ship 
on  which  a  black  man  has  worked,  resolves  the 
whole  question  to  one  of  mere  race  hate,  which 
everybody  would  disavow.  It  is  as  a  protest 
against  cheap  labour  that  we  refuse  to  allow  a 
boat  that  employs  that  labour  to  carry  our  let- 
ters. And  our  policy  at  this  point  strips  the  dis- 
guise from  our  policy  as  regards  the  Kanakas. 
The  talk  about  the  "  purity  of  our  race  "  is  the 
idlest  of  hypocrisies. 

The  Price  We  Pay. 

The  honest  conscience  is  soothed  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  for  this  hypocrisy — as  for  every  other — 
we  must  pay  a  big  price.  The  luxury  of  turning 
out  the  Kanakas  costs  Australia  in  surrendered 
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duty  £357,000  per  annum;  it  will  cost  it,  under  the 
Bonus  Bill,  when  all  "black"  sugar  turns  "white," 
£198,000  per  annum!  Great  Britain  won  enduring 
fame  by  paying  £20,000,000  to  purchase  freedom 
for  black  men  in  the  West  Indies.  Now,  £357,000 
a  year  is  3  per  cent,  on  (roughly)  £12,000,000. 
This  is  the  sum  which  the  descendants  of  the 
generation  which  gave  their  millions  to  help 
coloured  people  pay  for  the  luxury  of  driving 
coloured  people  off  their  soil!  Such  are  the 
ironies  and  revenges  of  history! 

A   Scaled   Land* 

The  minimum  wage  theory,  too,  is  taking  forms 
which  may  well  set  mankind  staring;  but  it  is 
at  our  expense.  In  the  new  Navigation  Bill, 
which  a  virtuous  Federal  Ministry  is  about  to  in- 
troduce, there  is  to  be  a  clause  which  will  require 
all  foreign  ships,  as  soon  as  they  enter  Australian 
waters,  to  pay  their  crews  Australian  rates  of 
wages.  We  may  imagine  the  delighted  emotions 
of,  say,  a  German  stoker,  or  a  French  cook,  who 
discovers,  as  soon  as  he  has  got  within  six  miles 
of  the  Australian  coast,  that  his  wages  have 
gone  up  automatically,  and  like  a  balloon.  They 
will  go  down  again,  it  is  true,  as  soon  as  the  Aus- 
tralian shore  sinks  below  the  skyline,  and  this 
will  leave  a  disgusted  cook  or  stoker  for  the  rest 
of  the  voyage.  But  what  will  be  the  emotions 
of  the  owners  of  all  foreign  ships  who  find  that, 
as  soon  as  their  vessels  sight  Cape  Leeuwin,  all 
agreements  are  cancelled,  and  all  pay-sheets  must 
be  reconstructed!  The  Australian  atmosphere, 
it  seems,  is  to  refuse  to  nourish  any  human  being 
who  does  not  draw  a  minimum  wage,  duly  settled 
by  an  Australian  labour  tribunal!  It  may  be  ex- 
pected that  all  foreign  ships  will  shun  our  seas 
as  though  they  were  plague-smitten,  and  Austra- 
lia will  become,  like  Thibet,  a  sealed  land. 

Industries   to   be  Killed. 

Yet  another  illustration  of  the  minimum  wage 
business  is  supplied  from  Western  Australia.  An 
application  was  made  to  the  Arbitration  Court 
there,  during  the  month,  to  fix  the  minimum  wage 
at  a  much  greater  altitude  than  in  the  less  ad- 
vanced States  in  the  East;  and  the  following  dia- 
logue took  place. 

"  If  a  Melbourne  man  would  starve  at  home  because 
he  could  not  get  work  at  a  certain  rate  of  wage,"  Mr. 
Justice  Parker  said,  *  why  should  he  demand  a  higher 
wage  when  he  came  to  Western  Australia,  where  he 
could  get  work?  Why,  it  would  stamp  out  all  the 
manufactories  in  Western   Australia!" 

Mr.  Croft,  who  appeared  for  the  workers,  said  that 
he  failed  to  see  why  the  manufactories  should  be  al- 
lowed to  exist  if  they  could  only  do  it  by  sweating  the 
workers. 

Mr.  Justice  Parker:  "  If  your  idea  is  that  all  the 
workmen  should  leave  the  State  and  go  to  Melbourne, 
your  proposition  regarding  extra  pay  for  the  extra  cost 


of  living  would  be  a  good  one;  but  if  the  industries 
ire  to  remain  m  Western  Australia,  we  must  not  in- 
crease the  rate  of  wages  so  that  the  manufactories  can- 
not live." 

Mr.  Croft  said  that  the  workers  would  argue  that 
the  manufactories  could  live  with  a  slightly  increased 
rate  of  wage.  If  they  could  not,  the  workers  would 
urge  that  they  should  not  remain  in  the  State. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  minimum  wage  policy 
is  expressed  in  these  words.  Wages  are  to  be 
fixed  with  regard  only  to  the  pockets  of  the 
worker.  A  business  which  cannot  survive  this 
process  is  to  be  suppressed,  and  the  unhappy  em- 
ployer who  has  embarked  his  capital  in  it  may  be 
ruined! 

The  doctrine  that  all  trades  which  cannot  sur- 
vive State  regulation  must  be  killed,  opens  a 
cheerful  prospect  to  Australian  industries.  Many 
of  these  industries — those,  indeed,  which  are  of 
greatest  value  to  the  community — find  their  mar- 
kets in  the  outside  world.  All  the  great  natural 
industries — butter,  produce,  fruit,  wool — belong  to 
this  category.  But  State-regulated  hours  and 
State-regulated  wages  would  have  the  office  for 
these  that  King  Herod  had  for  the  innocents  of 
Bethlehem.  And  let  all  the  good  people  engaged 
in  these  industries  be  under  no  delusion.  They 
trick  themselves  with  the  foolish  idea  that  they 
will  never  be  touched. 

Unconscious  of  their  doom, 
The  little  victims  play! 

The  Y/est  Australian  suggestion  spells  their  death 
warrant,  and  it  represents  the  inner  ideal  of  the 
Labour  party.  Industries  which  cannot  live 
under  State-regulation  as  to  wages  have  no  right 
to  exist  at  all. 

One- Legged   Legislation* 

It  is  quite  true  that,  as  yet,  the  State  restricts 
its  alarming  benevolence  to  a  few  highly-favoured 
industries;  and  this  is  one  of  the  absurdities  of 
the  whole  business.  The  State  is  bound  to  deal 
equally  with  all  its  citizens.  If  it  regulates  wages 
in  one  trade  it  is  bound  to  regulate  them  in  all. 
Why  should  the  German  stoker  find  his  wages  rise 
automatically  as  soon  as  his  ship  drops  anchor  in 
an  Australian  port,  and  the  German  cook  or  baker 
on  the  same  ship  be  compelled  to  still  accept 
Old-World  rates?  If  the  State  undertakes  to 
fix  wages  for  anybody  it  ought  to  fix  them  for 
everybody.  And  if  it  interferes  benevolently  to 
raise  the  earnings  of  the  employe,  it  ought  to  show 
a  like  benevolence  for  the  profits  of  the  employer. 
It  ought  to  fix  prices,  that  is,  as  well  as  wages. 

At  present,  it  is  true,  the  State  is  afraid  to  be 
logical.  The  minimum  wage  is  a  luxury  reserved 
for  a  little  group  of  specially-favoured  industries. 
A  tiny  section  of  the  great  army  of  workers  has 
labelled  itself  the  Labour  party,  and  somehow  got 
possession  of  most  of  our  Parliaments.      Poor  Sir 
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Edmund  Barton  himself  is  but  a  human  pipe 
through  which  the  Labour  party  sings  its  song. 
But  that  party  is  a  tiny  minority  of  the  whole 
community.  When  translated  into  political  terms 
it  is  a  party  of  twenty-two  in  a  Federal  Parlia- 
ment of  seventy-five.  And,  to  the  scandal  of  all 
democratic  principles,  this  minority  exploits  the 
majority. 

The  Coming  Paradise* 
But  in  the  long  run  logic  ought  to  prevail;  and 
to  the  eyes  of  a  tired  Australian  there  rises  the 
vision  of  Australia  as  it  will  be  when  the  ideals 
of  the  Labour  party  are  applied  universally,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  if  applied  at  all.  In  that  com- 
ing industrial  paradise,  private  industries  will  be 
abolished.  The  State  will  be  the  one  employer. 
And  the  "  Labour  party "  will  constitute  the 
State.  Everything  will  be  regulated  by  act  of 
Parliament — the  hours  a  man  may  work,  the  task 
at  which  he  must  work,  the  wages  he  is  to  receive, 
the  price  he  is  to  pay  for  everything.  All  in- 
dustries that  cannot  survive  this  process — that 
depend,  that  is,  on  foreign  markets,  and  have  to 
compete  with  foreign  producers — will  be  extinct. 
A  barrier  like  the  Great  Wall  of  China  will  run 
round  the  whole  Australian  shore.  Since  we  have 
nothing  to  sell  to  the  outside  world,  we  shall 
want  to  buy  nothing  from  it.  All  industry  will 
be  confined  to  a  few  primitive  forms.  Life  will 
become  drab-coloured.  Everybody  will  wear  the 
same  clothes,  live  in  the  same  style  of  house,  eat 


the  same  kind  of  food.  We  shall  all  be  like  bricks 
turned   out   of   a   single   mould. 

Does  that  prospect  seem  a  mere  distorted  vision, 
bred  of  a  dyspeptic's  stomach?  The  logic  of 
our  Labour  legislation  points  to  it  inevitably! 

Fortunately,  logic  is  not  the  final  force  in  life. 
The  Labour  policy  will  destroy  itself.  We  shall 
discover — taught  by  that  sternest  of  stepmothers, 
Dame  Nature  herself — that  there  are  limits  to 
what  even  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  accomplish. 
It  cannot  make  two  and  two  equal  to  five.  If, 
indeed,  an  Act  of  Parliament  requiring,  say, 
every  hen  to  lay  two  eggs  a  day,  and  every  acre 
of  land  to  produce  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  every 
year,  could  be  passed  and  made  effective,  then 
our  modern  social  legislation  would  be  all  right. 
But,  alas!  it  is  not  so.  Sad  to  say,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  fixing  everybody's  wages  at  £5  a  week 
would  have  no  effect.  And  the  jest  is  that,  if  it 
did  miraculously  take  effect,  nobody  would  be 
any  the  richer.  Prices  would  rise  as  the  cost  of 
production  was  increased.  It  is  no  advantage 
to  have  twice  as  many  sovereigns  to  spend  if  the 
purchasing  power  of  each  sovereign  is  reduced  to 
ten  shillings.  We  are  running  our  wooden  heads 
against  the  system  of  things,  and  shall  find  out 
our  mistake  in  due  course.  But  the  prospect  of 
the  suffering  and  loss  we  must  endure  before  we 
have  learnt  our  lesson,  fills  a  tired  Australian 
with  a  new  and  yet  more  desolating  sense  of  fa- 
tigue. 


Sir  William  des  Vceux  has  written  the  reminiscences 
of  his  very  active  life  under  the  title,  "  My  Colonial 
Service."  This  service  has  taken  him  to  British  Guiana, 
St.  Lucia,  Trinidad,  Fiji,  Australia,  Newfoundland,  and 
Hong  Kong.  The  book  is  to  be  in  two  volumes,  and 
Mr.  Murray  will  publish  it. 

A  volume  which  Messrs.  Longman  have  in  the  press 
explains  itself  in  the  title— "  Cricket  in  Australasia: 
Being  a  Record  of  the  Tour  of  the  English  Team, 
1902-3."    The  author  is  Mr.  Pelham  F.  Warner. 

The  "  Figaro "  announces  the  forthcoming  publica- 
tion of  a  book  of  memoirs  by  M.  Paoli,  the  special 
police  commissioner  who  was  attached  to  the  person 
of  the  King  as  he  was  to  that  of  the  late  Queen  Vic- 
toria. M.  Paoli  (the  "  Figaro  "  says)  has  made  most 
careful  note  of  the  daily  details  of  her  late  Majesty's 
life  at  Cimiez,  and  has  written  quite  a  charming  book 
of  anecdote.  None  of  the  many  kind  acts  or  witty 
sayings  of  the  Sovereign  are  omitted. 

Mr.  Henley  contributes  to  the  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine" 
an  appreciation  of  Wordsworth  and  Wordsworth's 
latest  critic,  Professor  Raleigh,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  critic's  "active,  subtle,  apprehensive  intelligence, 
his  notable,  alert,  far-darting,  conquering  faculty  of 
criticism."  Of  Wordsworth  he  writes  that  "  he  had 
a  great  and  serious  heart,  a  somewhat  narrow  brain, 
a  high  ambition,  a  perfect  eye,  a  poor  capacity  for 
rhythm,  a  sense  of  language  .  .  .  that  was  both  false 


and  commonplace,  .  .  .  genius,  a  lofty  and  solemn 
purpose,  and  an  immense  and  passionate  interest  in 
the  facts  of  Nature." 

A  well-known  American  man  of  letters,  Mr.  Hamilton 
Mabie,  deals,  in  the  "  North  American  Review,"  with 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  as  a  novelist.  After  a  survey  of 
her  past  achievements,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  her  last  novel,  "Lady  Rose's  Daughter,"  for  the  first 
time  the  artistic  and  ethical  instincts  have  adequately 
united.  That  is  to  say,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has 
written  philosophy  in  the  form  of  novels  until  now; 
but  in  "  Lady  Rose's  Daughter  "  she  has  subordinated 
philosophy  to  art. 

Mr.  Mabie  also  deals  incidentally  with  the  employ- 
ment of  real  characters  and  real  episodes  by  novelists. 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  constantly  done  this;  but  so 
has  many  another  of  loftier  pretensions.  Dickens  made 
use  of  several  of  his  friends — notably  Leigh  Hunt,  who 
appeared  as  Harold  Skimpole  in  "  Bleak  House,"  a  fact 
which  caused  sharp  criticism  at  one  time.  Thackeray 
drew  from  the  famous  Marquis  of  Hertford  to  con- 
struct Lord  Steyne.  Mr.  Meredith  employed  the  late 
Admiral  Maxse  as  the  model  for  "Beauchamp's  Career." 

Mr.  Arthur  Elliot,  M.P.,  editor  of  the  "Edinburgh 
Review,"  has  become  a  junior  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  resigned  the  his- 
toric chair  on  taking  political  office,  but  his  appoint- 
ment was  to  one  of  the  highest  places  in  the  Cabinet. 
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CHARACTER   SKETCH, 


A    GREAT   ENGLISH   PREACHER. 


A  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  Renascence  of 
Nonconformity  is  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead 
to  the  English  "  Review  of  Reviews."  The  main 
part  of  the  article  consists  of  a  brilliant  study  of 
the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  the  successor  of  Dr. 
Parker  at  the  City  Temple,  and  we  reproduce  this 
part  of  the  article: 

Mr.  R.  J.  Campbell  has  been  "Campbell  of  Brigh- 
ton "  since  1895.  Henceforth  he  will  be  "  Camp- 
bell of  the  City  Temple."  He  is  but  thirty-six 
years  old,  "  a  grey-haired  boy "  with  magnetic 
eyes  and  a  soul  of  fire.  Who  can  say  how  far 
he  may  go,  how  much  he  may  do?  Of  Scotch 
descent,  he  was  born  the  son  of  a  United  Free 
Methodist  minister  in  London,  and  brought  up  as 
a  boy  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  Scotland,  England, 
and  Ireland  all  had  their  share  in  shaping  his 
3routh.  His  manhood  has  been  coloured,  if  not 
exactly  moulded,  by  the  Greater  Britain  beyond 
the  seas.  Among  the  influences  which  have 
shaped  his  character,  whether  for  weal  or  for  woe 
who  can  say,  was  the  visit  which  he  paid  to  South 
Africa  when  the  war  was  raging.  He  became  an 
enthusiastic  Imperialist,  and  he  is  at  present  the 
only  Nonconformist  minister  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Lord  Rosebery's  League.  His 
religious  training  was  strangely  mixed.  Born  a 
Free  Methodist,  he  passed  the  most  impressionable 
years  of  his  life  among  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
Black  North  of  Ireland  in  the  house  of  a  Presby- 
terian elder,  who  claimed  kinship  with  that  cele- 
brated chief  of  the  Orange  clan,  William  Johnston, 
of  Ballykilbeg.  In  his  later  teens  he  was  con- 
firmed as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
in  1891  was  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  with 
the  intention  of  becoming  a  clergyman.  Under 
the  influence  of  Dean  Paget,  now  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, he  surrendered  himself  to  the  full  fascination 
of  the  High  Church  School.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, for  himself,  the  Nonconformist  blood  in  his 
veins  revolted  against  the  bondage  of  the  Estab- 
lishment. To  accept  Holy  Orders  in  the  Church 
meant  the  repudiation  of  the  right  of  his  ancestors 
to  count  themselves  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  The  story  goes  that,  in  sore  spiritual 
straits,  the  young  student  sought  counsel  of  Canou, 
now  Bishop,  Gore,  and  for  two  days  the  men  wres- 
tled together  at  Westminster,  in  deep,  soul-seareh- 
iDg  controversy  as  to  the  justice  of  the  arrogant 
and  exclusive  claims  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The 
issue  of  the  struggle  was  not  doubtful.    Mr.  Camp- 


bell could  not,  dared  not,  unchurch  his  own  father, 
or  disown  the  validity  of  the  orders  of  ministers 
of  Christ  upon  whose  head  no  Bishop's  hand  had 
ever  rested.  As  the  High  Churchmen  are  as  un- 
yielding as  the  Pope  of  Rome  in  the  assertion  of 
their  exclusive  right  to  the  misty  honours  of 
apostolical  succession,  Mr.  Campbell  regretfully 
abandoned  the  dream  of  becoming  an  Anglican 
priest. 

I  asked  Mr.  Campbell  whether  it  was  true  that 
this  was  the  decisive  consideration  which  led  him 
to  abandon  his  dream  of  taking  Anglican  orders. 
He  replied,  "  In  part,  but  not  altogether.  I  had 
been  studying  very  closely  the  history  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  And  the  more  closely  I 
studied,  the  more  imperiously  was  I  driven  to  the 
conviction  that  my  sympathies  and  my  convictions 
were  not  with  the  party  of  Laud,  but  with  the 
other  side." 

"  And  this  story  about  Bishop  Gore?" 

"  It  was  one  day,  not  two.  We  had  a  long 
and  earnest  talk.  But  at  the  end  of  it  there  was 
no  escaping  from  the  conviction  that  to  Canon 
Gore  and  his  party  there  were  only  three  divisions 
of  the  Church  of  Christ — the  Anglican,  the  Roman, 
and  the  Greek.  For  all  others  without  the  pale 
there  could  only  be  tolerance  more  or  less  charit- 
able, but  no  communion.  And  against  this  my 
whole  soul  revolted.  So  I  gave  up  all  idea  of  An- 
glican orders,  and  here  I  ajn." 

He  had  married  before  he  entered  Oxford,  and 
he  began  preaching  up  and  down  among  the  vil- 
lages around  the  city.  Four  years  after  entering 
Christ  Church  as  a  prospective  candidate  for  Holy 
Orders,  he  accepted  a  twice-repeated  call  to  become 
pastor  of  a  small  and  empty  church  in  Union 
Street,  Brighton. 

During  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  life  he  was 
educated  in  his  grandfather's  home,  near  Belfast. 
He  was  thirteen  years  old  when  he  was  first  sent 
to  a  private  school  in  Bolton.  There  he  proved 
so  apt  a  scholar  that  he  was  appointed  a  teacher. 
When  his  father  was  transferred  from  Bolton  to 
Nottingham,  young  Campbell  followed  him  there, 
and  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of  combining  the 
work  of  teaching  with  a  course  of  study  at  Not- 
tingham University  College.  His  first  and  onlv 
important  educational  post  was  that  of  assistant 
master  at  the  High  School  of  Ashton,  in  Cheshire. 
After  marrying  a  member  of  his  father's  congrega- 
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tion  he  laid  down  the  assistant  mastership  and 
went  to  Oxford.  There  he  took  honours  in  his- 
tory and  political  science.  He  left  the  Univer- 
sity when  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  to  begin  his 
career  as  a  Congregational  minister. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  been  a  student  all  his  life. 
He  acquired  a  passionate  love  of  books  when 
reading  Scotch  romance  in  his  grandfather's  par- 
lour in  Belfast.  The  acquisition  of  other  lan- 
guages came  to  him  easily,  and  he  acquired  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  Spanish  to  be  free  of  the  litera- 
ture of  five  languages  besides  his  own.  Among 
the  books  which  have  influenced  him,  he 
speaks  most  lovingly  of  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Shelley,  and  Milton  among  the  poets.  The  quiet- 
ism of  the  Theologica  Germania  appealed  very 
strongly  to  his  mystical  temperament.  He  went 
a  long  way  with  the  German  neologians,  but  re- 
coiled from  them  when  he  found  how  far  they 
drifted  from  the  devout  Evangelicalism  of 
Schleiermacher.  Dante  appeals  to  him,  Goethe 
does  not.  He  is  deeply  read  in  the  Fathers — a 
taste  which  he  acquired  under  the  influence  of  his 
Tractarian  tempters.  The  theatre  has  played  no 
part  in  his  education.  The  only  play  he  has  wit- 
nessed was  the  morality  "Everyman,"  but  although 
he  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  he  has  not 
up  to  the  moment  of  writing  witnessed  the  perfor- 
mance of  "  Resurrection."  In  religion  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  place  him.  He  is  a  Broad  Church 
Evangelical,  with  a  dash  of  mysticism  and  a  spice 
of  Puseyism.  His  Evangelicalism  is  very  fervent, 
his  rationalism  is  tempered  by  prudence. 
Speaking  to  a  recent  interviewer  about  his  views 
as  to  the  Higher  Criticism,  he  is  reported  to  have 
?aid: 


I  lean  to  the  way  of  the 
higher  critics  generally,  but 
I  go  very  cautiously;  that  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from 
always  preaching  their  way. 
If  I  have  to  tell  the  truth 
about  a  text,  I  must  say 
what  the  accepted  criticism 
says  about  it,  but  I  don't 
dwell  there  by  any  means.  I 
don't  think  it  is  the  part  of 
preaching  to  hold  a  brief 
either  for  or  against  the 
Higher  Criticism.  The 
preacher  must  keep  an  open 
mind.  As  Ruskin  says  in 
his  "  Modern  Painters,"  the 
preacher  is  a  commentator 
upon  infinity. 

When    he    accepted    the 

call    to    the    empty    little 

_j3fi» -— =5=-==*  church    in    Union     Street, 

—fi I       Brighton,  few  ventured  to 

anticipate  that  he  would 
make  his  mark  so  suddenly  and  so  de- 
cisively. Brighton  is  not  exactly  the  choicest 
forcing-house  of  ministerial  reputations.  Union 
Street  Chapel  was  almost  deserted.  The 
larger  Congregational  Church  in  Queen  Square, 
where  Paxton  Hood  had  previously  min- 
istered, was  shut  up.  Nonconformity  in 
London-sur-Mer  had  seldom  been  at  a  lower  ebb 
than  when,  in  1895,  Mr.  Campbell  began  to  preach. 
In  a  single  year  he  had  wrought  a  wondrous 
change.  He  first  filled  Union  Street  Church,  and 
then,  finding  it  impossible  to  accommodate  the 
crowds  who  flocked  to  hear  him,  he  migrated  to 
Queen's  Square.  His  fame  was  soon  established 
as  that  of  the  Nonconformist  Robertson  of 
Brighton.  His  church  was  filled  every  Sunday. 
It  became  the  rage  to  hear  Campbell.  But  it 
was  no  mere  passing  fashion.  He  kept  it  up 
year  after  year.  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  advertised 
him  more  suo  in  the  "  British  Weekly,"  and  th  3 
fame  of  the  new  Robertson  spread  throughout 
the  land. 

When  Dr.  Parker  entered  the  incline  that  leads 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  he  requested 
Mr.  Campbell  to  take  the  Thursday  noonday  service 
at  the  City  Temple.  Mr.  Campbell  complied  with 
his  request,  and  it  soon  became  manifest  that  the 
charm  which  had  worked  such  wonders  at  Brighton 
was  still  more  potent  in  the  City.  The  crowds 
which  blocked  the  aisles  and  choked  all  the  stand- 
ing space  in  the  City  Temple  far  exceeded  those 
which  attended  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Parker.  Hence 
it  was  inevitable  that  when  Dr.  Parker  passed 
away,  Campbell  of  Brighton  would  be  called  to 
the  vacant  pulpit. 

What  is  the  secret  by  which,  by  what  the  Apostle 
called  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  Mr.  Campbell 
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is  able  not  merely  to  attract  but  to  command  the 
enthusiastic  allegiance  of  vast  multitudes  of  men 
and  women  who  are  usually  impervious  to  pulpit 
oratory?  Mr.  Campbell  makes  no  pretence  to  ora- 
torical effect.  His  predecessor  was  a  natural  born 
actor,  who  made  his  pulpit  a  stage  from  which 
he  moved  his  hearers  by  turns  to  laughter  or  to 
tears.  Mr.  Campbell  is  slim  and  slight  and  slender. 
His  personal  appearance  is  almost  boyish.  Yet 
he  holds  and  thrills  his  audiences  wherever  he 
goes. 

It  is  evident  at  first  sight  that  Mr.  Campbell  is 
eminently  magnetic.  There  is  an  unconscious 
hypnotism  in  his  preaching  to  which  men  yield 
without  a  struggle.  The  power  is  largely  in  his 
mild  and  lustrous  eye,  but  it  is  aided  by  a  musical 
and  flexible  voice.  His  manner  is  natural,  his 
delivery  almost  colloquial,  as  that  of  a  man  who 
is  thinking  aloud,  and  all  the  while  feeling  for 
the  soul  of  his  hearers.  And  his  hearers  feel  the 
grip  of  him  and  respond. 

Mr.  Campbell  somewhat  resembles  Canon  Lid- 
don  in  one  respect.      He  is  a  man  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  dealing  with  the  souls  and  consciences 
of  living  men.      He  is  not  only  a  preacher,  he  is 
a  spiritual  director.      Being  a  Congregationalism 
he  will  not  establish  a  Confessional  in  the  City 
Temple,  but  his  vestry  and  his  letter-box  are  no 
bad  substitutes.      He  is  very  simple  and  direct  in 
his  utterances,  whether  to  the  congregation  or  to 
the  individual.      He  says  what  he  believes  to  be 
true;   not  with  the  cocksureness  of  a  small  mind 
which  is  certain  it  has  gauged  the  depths  of  the 
Infinite,  but  with  the  cau- 
tious confidence  of  a  large 
mind    which    affirms    un- 
hesitatingly as  to  what  it 
has   realised   to   be   truth, 
without  for  a  moment  ig- 
noring   the    existence     of 
other  truths    as    yet    un- 
fathomed,       upon      which 
there  may  come  more  light 
hereafter.      When  he  says 
that    he    knows    anything 
he   inspires   all   the   more 
confidence,     because     you 
feel     he    recognises    that 
all    he    knows      is      con- 
ditioned and  encompassed 
by  the  unknowable. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  great  in 
the  pulpit  because  he  is 
constant  in  the  closet. 
He  preaches  powerfully 
because  he  prays  fer- 
vently. He  would  not 
even   start  his  At   Homes 


at  the  City  Temple  without  preparing  for  them  by 
a  solemn  prayer-meeting.  He  closed  the  first  by 
three  prayers,  and  the  third  dispersed  to  the  sing- 
ing of  the  Doxology. 

No  small  part  of  his  power  as  a  preacher  is  be- 
cause he  is  human,  full  of  sympathy,  born  of  a 
wide  and  varied  experience.  In  this  he  resembles 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  more  than  any  preacher  of 
our  time.  There  is  no  wall  of  parchment  or  of 
ecclesiasticism  to  bar  him  off  from  the  humblest 
and  meanest  and  wickedest  of  human  beings.  He 
neither  smokes  nor  drinks;  but  he  rides  and  he 
golfs — he  touches  the  ordinary  life  of  ordinary 
men  on  many  sides.  There  is  in  him  something, 
but  not  much,  of  the  man  of  the  world;  there  is 
also  something,  and  not  a  little,  of  a  little  child. 
He  is  in  no  sense  a  Brahman.  His  Tractarianism 
has  not  tainted  him  with  any  of  that  insufferable 
"  side  "  that  is  the  bane  of  so  many  Anglicans. 
He  is  a  human  man,  and,  withal,  one  who  loves  his 
fellow-men,  not  down  nor  up,  but  on  the  level  3f 
their  common  life. 

In  estimating  the  sources  of  his  strength  it 
would  be  absurd  to  ignore  the  nature  of  his  mes- 
sage. When  he  announced  on  March  12  that  from 
that  day  he  was  minister  of  the  City  Temple,  he 
assured  his  crowded  congregation  that  he  would 
have  but  one  theme — Christ  and  Him  crucified. 
He  pledged  himself  never  to  preach  anything  that 
he  had  not  felt  in  his  own  experience  to  be  true. 
In  the  sermon  which  followed  he  spoke  on  the 
humanity  of  God  in  terms  which  showed  how  true 
was  his  own  definition  of  his  religious  position, 
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that  of  a  Liberal  Christianity  with  an  Evangel— 
a  message  of  good  news  from  God  to  man. 

Yet  with  all  his  exalted  and  impassioned  devo- 
tion to  the  mystical  side  of  religion,  he  is  full  of 
a  fine  and  subtle  humour  which  often  sends  a 
ripple  of  mirth  over  a  sea  of  upturned  faces 
which  but  a  few  minutes  before  had  been  thrilled 
with  reverence  and  with  awe. 

When  Canon  Liddon  spoke  of  ministering  angels, 
in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Paul's,  you  almost  felt  as 
if  he  saw  them.  Mr.  Campbell,  as  befits  a  man 
of  his  psychic  temperament,  is  keenly  sensitive 
to  the  presence  of  those  invisible  ministers  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  our  race.  But  being,  withal, 
an  intensely  modern  man,  it  surprised  none  of 
us  to  read  in  the  "  World  "  the  other  day  that — 

As  you  talk  with  your  host  concerning  the  religious 
outlook,  you  learn  with  interest  his  vehemently  ex- 
pressed belief  that  more  than  ever  science  will  come  to 
the  help  of  religion.  For  he  believes  that  while  it  has 
long  ago  cast  off  its  attitude  of  hostility  towards  faith, 
it,  more  than  any  other  outside  force,  may  help  us  to 
realise  that  strange,  unseen,  spiritual  world  which  lies 
around  us. 

Dr.  Parker  once  declared  that  every  congrega- 
tion was  a  seance.  But  he  had  his  own  personal 
experiences.  Mr.  Campbell  approaches  the  sub- 
ject from  the  scientific  side,  and  is  an  eager  stu- 
dent after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Myers  and  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge. 

The  Nonconformists  lost  their  hold  upon  the 
nation  when  they  ceased  to  be  national.  The 
Independents,  who  in  Cromwell's  time  were 
brought  into  closer  vitalising  touch  with  all  the 
affairs  of  the  human  cosmos,  were  like  Samson 
shorn  of  his  locks  when  the  Restoration  relegated 
them  to  the  position  of  mere  teachers  of  their  little 
flocks.  Mr.  Campbell  is  passionately  alive  to  the 
importance  of  those  secular  means  of  grace  which 
are  supplied  by  the  municipal  and  political  affairs 
of  the  nation.  My  first  acquaintance  with  him 
was  made  at  a  public  meeting  at  Brighton,  which 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  civic  centre. 
Mr.  Campbell  spoke  at  the  meeting,  and  took  an 


active  part  in  the  committee  which  was  formed 
to  carry  out  the  objects  of  what  I  called  the  Civic 
Church.  At  one  time  it  was  believed  that  he 
would  have  listened  gladly  to  a  summons  to  enter 
Parliament.  It  did  not  come,  and  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  preaching.  The  early  dream  may 
yet  come  true.  Few  things  are  more  certain  than 
that  if  Mr.  Campbell  is  sent  to  gaol  for  refusing  to 
pay  the  new  Church  rate,  he  will  step  from  prison 
into  Parliament.  "  The  little  grey  archangel,"  as 
I  called  him  years  ago  at  Brighton,  would  be  a 
somewhat  strange  addition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  such  a  new  ingredient  might  not  be 
without  its  uses  in  the  legislature. 

Dr.  Parker  did  not  get  on  well  with  working- 
men.  He  did  not  like  the  agitators,  neither  did 
they  like  him.  He  was  typically  middle-class. 
Mr.  Campbell  is  quite  the  opposite.  He  is  a  So- 
cialist of  the  Chair,  as  Lord  Milner  used  to  de- 
scribe those  academic  Socialists  who  seek  the 
amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  human  existence 
by  evolution  rather  than  by  revolution.  At  his 
At  Homes  on  Thursday  afternoons  he  hopes  to 
have  conferences  with  the  Socialists  and  leaders 
of  Labour.  He  has  acclaimed  Mr.  Burns  and  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie  as  the  prophets  of  these  latter  days. 
He,  at  least,  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  what  can 
be  done  to  make  the  Lib-Lab.  party  a  solid  and 
governing  reality  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  a  unique  and  splendid  oppor- 
tunity of  making  the  City  Temple  not  only  the 
metropolitan  Cathedral  of  Nonconformity,  but  the 
living  centre  of  all  the  forces  making  for  right- 
eousness in  the  Empire.  There  is  no  social  centre 
in  London.  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  time,  used  to 
make  the  Deanery  of  Westminster,  on  a  small 
scale,  what  Mr.  Campbell  may  make  the  City 
Temple  on  a  scale  more  in  proportion  to  the  spa- 
cious times  of  modern  democracy.  If  he  does,  the 
influence  which  he  will  exert  will  go  forth  to  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  City  Temple 
will  become  one  of  the  most  useful  nerve  centres 
of  the  human  race. 
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FROM  THE  ENGLISH   "  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS." 


SPILT   OUT  ON   THE   SANDS/' 


There  were  four  of  them:  the  two  grizzled  An- 
glo-Indian soldiers,  the  grey-haired  Minor  Canon, 
and  the  tall,  handsome,  clean-limbed  soldier  boy, 
the  youngest  soldier  in  the  Gordon  clan. 

They  stood  in  the  grey  light  of  the  winter  after- 
noon before  the  figure  of  General  Gordon  in  St. 
Paul's.  One  of  them,  Harry  Gordon,  Captain  in 
one  of  His  Majesty's  regiments  of  Guards,  had 
come  to  say  farewell,  as  many  a  Gordon  did,  to 
the  peaceful  bronze  face,  before  setting  out  on 
hazardous  expeditions  from  which  they  might  or 
might  not  return. 

Harry  Gordon  was  going  out  to  Somaliland  on 
special  service,  and  therefore  was  glad,  not  with 
the  joy  of  four  years  ago,  when  he  had  set  out 
for  South  Africa,  but  with  a  chastened  gladness, 
born  of  custom,  the  which  had  helped  him  to  win 
medals. 

He  was  reading  the  inscription  aloud — "  His 
sympathy  with  suffering  and  his  heart  to  God." 
"  Do  you  know,  Uncle  Arthur,"  he  added,  thought- 
fully, "  it  has  always  struck  me  that  ought  to  be 
put  ■  and  his  soul  to  God.' " 

"Well,"  mused  the  Canon  slowly — "perhaps: 
but  in  effect  it  is  the  same.  His  heart  in  life, 
his  soul  in  death,  were  alike  given  to  God." 

"A  noble  life!"  exclaimed  General  Ninian  Gor- 
don, with  a  little  touch  of  regretful  envy.  His 
brother  caught  him  up  sharply. 

"And  a  splendid  death!"  he  exclaimed.  "God 
send  us  all  as  fine  an  end!" 

The  Canon  contemplated  the  still  features  with 
a  lingering  trouble  in  his  eyes.  He,  too,  had 
longed  to  be  a  soldier,  and  he  still  wished  he  could 
fight. 

"  Amen,"  said  Harry  under  his  breath,  with  a 
quick  brightening  of  his  handsome  features.  "For 
how  can  a  man  die  better  than  facing  fearful 
odds?" 

"  Ah-h-h,  yes,"  conceded  his  father,  moving 
haltingly  down  towards  the  door.  "  Don't  lose 
sight  of  the  fact,  we  are  due  at  Claridge's  at  7.40." 

The  three  elder  men  moved  away,  and  Harry, 
with  his  hat  against  his  shoulder,  stood 
aside  to  let  an  old  woman  pass  by,  then,  with  his 
back  to  Wellington's  tomb,  paused  for  a  last  look 
at  the  serene  bronze  face  and  the  quiet  hands 
folded  beneath  palm  and  crown.    It  almost  seemed 


to  his  imagination  as  if  the  thin  lips  smiled,  under 
the  lingering  shaft  of  dull  yellow  light  that  comes 
through  the  grey  London  sky,  to  lavish  itself  over 
the  hero's  head. 

Harry  looked  swiftly  round  him;  there  was  no 
one  near,  and  he  spoke  softly  aloud. 

"  Good-bye,  sir!"  he  said.  "  I'm  off  again,  bet- 
ter chance  this  time.  Wish  me  good  luck!"  He 
pressed  his  hat  on  his  chest,  and  with  a  long  look 
went  after  his  father  and  uncles.  They  were 
standing  on  the  steps,  talking  quietly. 

"  It's  the  d foolishness  of  the  whole  affair," 

General  Ninian  was  saying,  with  his  air  of  grim 
authority.  "What's  the  use  of  a  War  Office  if 
the  Foreign  Office  makes  war?  In  this  Govern- 
ment of  mess  and  muddle,  the  thing  is  perhaps  not 
so  very  surprising,  but  I  for  one  don't  stomach 
being  interfered  with  through  the  Foreign  Office, 
by  a  man  who  has  been  pitched  out  of  the  War 

Office.    It's  a  d bad  business,  and  they'll  find 

they've  bitten  off  a  good  deal  more  than  they'll 
be  able  to  chew." 

"Bad!"  said  Colonel  Gordon,  with  a  kind  of 
grim  satisfaction.  "  Bad's  no  name  for  it.  Of 
what  practical  use  is  the  country  to  us?  Water- 
less desert,  and  I  remember  when  I  was  quar- 
tered at  Aden — well  a  great  deal  more  than  is  quite 
comfortable  for  a  man  whose  only  son  is  going 
to  fight  the  dervishes." 

"  A  good  many  more  will  say  that  before  all's 

done,"  replied  his  brother.     "  D the  Foreign 

Office!  say  I;  the  country  needed  to  sit  still  after 
South  Africa." 

The  Canon  pressed  his  black  felt  down  over  his 
placid  brows,  and  lent  the  Colonel  an  arm.  His 
right  leg  was  reminding  him  in  a  needlessly  os- 
tentatious manner  that  certain  of  the  Pathan  hill 
tribes    jab  upwards  from  below. 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  Harry  picking  holes  in  the 
Administration,"  said  the  Canon. 

"  No  fear! "  exclaimed  Harry,  quickly.  "  It's 
the  chance  I  want!  my  only  fear  is  that  we  may 
never  get  to  grips  with  them." 

The  Colonel  sighed,  as  he  glanced  sideways  at 
the  handsome,  boyish  face.  "  You  need  not  fear 
that,"  he  said,  quietly,  as  they  crossed  the  pave- 
ment. "  Remember,  to  die  killing  a  Christian 
means  Paradise  to  those  chaps;  they  have  no  silly 
qualms  about  death." 
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"  And,"  added  the  Canon,  as  they  stood  to  wait 
for  the  carriage,  "  you  might  add,  they  are  a  race 
of  unconquered  men,  full  of  virile  qualities,  men- 
tal and  physical.  They  have  never  forgotten 
that  once  they  were  almost  masters  of  the  East. 
In  theory  they  owe  allegiance  to  Turkey; 
practically,  for  them,  Turkey  is  non  est. 
They  are  a  recklessly  brave,  austere  race, 
and  have  never  felt  the  yoke  of  Somaliland — well, 
yes,  but  I  think  it  will  be  eventually  something 
more  than  Somaliland." 

"  It  will  be  the  very  devil,"  jerked  out  General 
Ninian,  hotly.  "  I  know  'em.  What  did  we  want 
to  interfere  with  'em  at  all  for?  answer  me  that! 
Has  England  so  much  blood  and  treasure  unspent 
that  she  must  needs  water  the  desert  with  it!" 

"  There  was  a  certain  John  Falstaff,"  remarked 
the  Canon,  with  a  glimmer  of  cynicism  in  his 
level  voice,  "  who  said  that  it  was  ever  the  trick  of 
the  English  nation,  if  they  have  a  good  thing, 
to  make  it  too  common." 

The  carriage  drew  up  at  the  pavement,  and  the 
four  men  got  in.  Harry  put  his  head  out  of  the 
window,  and  caught  the  faint  clashing  of  bells 
overhead.  The  great  dome  lowered  in  the  grey 
evening  sky,  and  a  flight  of  doves  shot  round  it  in 
circling  gleams  of  silvery  white.  Low  grey  sky, 
grey  pile,  grey  doves,  and  the  grey,  roaring  streets; 
and  before  him  fame,  glory,  and  pernaps  a  death- 
less name. 

It  was  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  British 
forces  with  which  he  found  himself  marching  into 
the  desert  in  search  of  the  Mad  Mullah.  The  voy- 
age, the  overland  travelling,  and  his  meeting  with 
the  gay  crowd  of  young  officer-men,  who  were,  like 
himself,  on  special  service,  had  all  passed  like  a 
dream.  A  sense  of  unreality  had  taken  hold  of 
him  from  the  moment  of  his  landing,  which  he 
failed  entirely  to  quite  throw  off.  The  shifting 
expanse  of  creamy  sand,  rippled  here  and  there 
into  tiny  waves  by  long  over-blown  winds,  the 
patches  of  thick,  low-growing  scrub  and  cactus. 
The  dazzling  arc  of  incredibly  blue  sky,  with  its 
rim  of  jagged  mountain  peaks  cutting  in  glaring 
crimson  and  lurid  purple  against  the  horizon,  were 
all  so  theatrically  unreal.  And  the  men  seemed 
impossible,  in  the  full  knowledge  of  what  they 
were  going  to  do,  and  the  resources  of  the  Empire. 
A  handful  of  fiercely  moustached  Sikhs,  a  scatter- 
ing of  burly  South  Africans,  slim  Yaos,  and  war- 
like, weary-looking  Bikhanir  Camelry,  two  ur 
three  companies  of  Kaffrarian  Rifles,  some  few  So- 
malis.  It  was  as  if  the  Empire  had  flung  together 
so  many  from  her  dominions,  just  to  see  how  they 
would  work  the  thing  among  them,  and  with  them 
a  sprinkling  of  British  officers,  all  in  their  youth 
and  prime. 


"  Fuzzy- Wuzzy  will  see  some  samples!"  re- 
marked a  junior  captain,  joyfully,  as  he  surveyed 
the  wavering  line  of  horse  and  foot.  "  By  Jove! 
what  a  God-forsaken  corner  this  is,  Gordon!  A 
fight's  all  right;  but  it  beats  me  what  this  one's 
going  to  be  for." 

"  Lord  Lansdowne  told  the  Mullah  to  go  home, 
and  he  wouldn't,"  jested  a  lean-faced  cavalry  offi- 
cer, "  so  now  he's  got  to  smell  h — .      See?" 

Harry  Gordon  laughed,  as  they  all  did,  and 
wished  the  Mullah  had  chosen  to  run  a-muck  in 
a  cooler  portion  of  the  coast-line,  or  that  there 
was  more  water  along  the  route.  Either  would 
have  satisfied  him. 

They  went  from  Bohotle  to  Berbera,  where  they 
sat  still  to  breathe  their  horses  and  to  make  plans 
for  the  good  time  to  come,  when  the  Mullah 
was  routed  and  the  land  clear  of  dervishes.  A 
few  dervishes  were  brought  in — grim-faced  men 
with  burning  eyes  and  hard  mouths;  they  made 
the  expedition  begia  to  feel  a  little  less  sure  of 
themselves;  an  impression  of  uneasiness  spread 
among  the  details,  which  the  various  reconnoitring 
parties  added  to  considerably.  Fuzzy-Wuzzy  was 
in  force  somewhere,  and  unless  they  could  locate 
him  things  would  be  very  serious  for  them. 

One  of  these  reconnoitring  parties  eventually 
discovered  the  enemy — simply  enough;  the  bush 
spat  fire  towards  Wardair,  and  the  reconnoitrers 
fell  back,  satisfied  that  the  dervishes  were  am- 
bushed in  the  bush.  They  were  sixteen  miles 
out  of  their  way,  and  in  waterless  country.  But 
it  rained  in  the  night,  and  the  nullahs  filled,  so 
within  seven  miles  of  Gumburra  they  built  a  za- 
reba,  and  an  officer,  with  a  handful  of  men,  was 
sent  out  to  locate  the  enemy  again. 

They  found  him  unexpectedly,  and  in  force,  and 
retreated  to  the  zareba,  leaving  Captain  Chichester 
dead  behind  them,  and  fifteen  of  the  rank  and  file. 

"  We  must  retire,"  was  the  order,  and  two  com- 
panies of  men  were  sent  out  to  spy  the  land.  One 
came  back  safely,  the  other  sent  word  by  a  breath- 
less messenger  that  the  dervishes  were  only  four 
miles  away,  and  in  their  thousands.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  Harry  Gordon  found  himself 
marching  with  a  small  relief  force  to  assist  Cap- 
tain Olivey  back  to  the  shelter  of  the  zareba,  and 
Colonel  Plunkett  in  command. 

It  was  the  fastest  march  on  record,  for  every 
step  was  punctuated  with  rifle-shots  from  the  dis- 
tance, yet  when  they  came  up  with  the  reconnoi- 
tring party  they  were  not  facing  the  enemy,  and 
no  shot  had  been  fired. 

"Ambush!"  exclaimed  the  officers,  looking  at 
each  other  blankly.  "Ambush!"  repeated  the 
men.      Fuzzy-Wuzzy  had  trapped  them! 

They  had  hardly  time  to  form  a  square  when  the 
dervishes  were  down  on  them.      The  heavy  sense 
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impending  evil  lifted  off  Harry's  soul  now  that 
he  was  actually  in  presence  of  its  fulfilment,  and 
was  succeeded  by  an  odd  impersonality,  as  if  he 
had  no  concern  in  the  coming  onslaught,  though 
he  was  preparing  keenly  to  resist,  with  every 
nerve  in  his  body  alert  and  tingling. 

He  was  at  the  head  of  a  little  group  of  Sikhs, 
Boers,  and  African  Rifles,  and  immediately  behind 
one  of  the  Maxims.  The  gunner,  sitting  calmly 
on  the  ground,  seemed  to  be  amusing  himself  as 
he  turned  in  the  ammunition,  his  face  serenely  ab- 
sorbed in  his  occupation.  The  bush  low  and  hotly 
grey  on  one  side;  on  the  other  the  wide  whiteness 
of  the  desert  sands  shimmering  in  the  hot  tropical 
sun. 

And  all  at  once  they  were  being  attacked  on  all 
sides — two  thousand  horse,  ten  thousand  spear- 
men! The  utter  lack  of  proportion  struck  Harry 
as  something  ludicrous.  He  laughed  softly.  Fear- 
ful odds;  but  how  could  a  man  die  better?  Each 
one  looked  his  comrade  in  the  eyes,  and  saw  in 
them  what  he  knew  was  in  his  own — a  long  fare- 
well; for  who  could  come  alive  out  of  all  that 
yelling  mass  of  fanatics — galloping,  running, 
screaming,  and  brandishing  spear,  or  knife,  or 
gun?      They  were  trapped. 

"  Stand  tight,  Gordon,"  whispered  a  brother  offi- 
cer in  Harry's  ear;  "  we'll  get  the  brunt  of  it  just 
here  behind  the  gun." 

A  few  moments  and  Harry  was  standing  astride 
him,  with  the  Sikhs  closing  in  to  protect  the  fallen 
officer. 

There  had  been  a  flickering  red  flame  along  the 
whirling  front  of  green-turbaned  horsemen,  a 
stinging  blast  of  lead,  which  struck  up  little  spurts 
of  sand  along  the  British  front,  and  laid  many  a 
head  low;  then  like  a  hurricane,  yelling,  scream- 
ing, laughing  with  a  horrible  joy,  the  horsemen 
were  over,  and  the  spearmen  came  on.  The  rifle 
fire  seemed  powerless  to  stop  the  rush,  the  dead 
piled  themselves  in  gory  heaps  before  the  Maxim, 
the  desert  was  running  red,  and  the  Prophet  stood 
holding  wide  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

So!  that  was  past.  Harry  found  himself  work- 
ing the  Maxim,  with  the  gunner  lying  tranquilly 
en  his  side  beside  him. 

"  Sahib,"  said  the  sole  remaining  Sikh,  rocking 
on  his  feet,  with  a  cartridge  between  his  brown 
fingers,    'this  is  the  last.      I  am  sped!" 

He  ran  up  the  sight  and  fired  at  the  re-advancing 
line.  A  battered  object,  slightly  in  front  of  the 
others,  threw  up  its  arms  and  fell  headlong. 

After  that,  chaos  came  again.  Rush  after  rush 
swept  over  the  little  British  square  till  at  last 
it  was  broken,  and  Harry  sat  at  the  Maxim  while 
the  last  round  of  ammunition  crackled  through. 


"Gordon!  Gordon!"  called  a  voice;  "we're  re- 
tiring before  they  get  up  again.      Come  along!" 

"  Can't,"  drawled  Harry,  laconically — "wounded; 
take  Spencer  with  you — he's  got  a  wife  and  child!" 

Spencer  groaned  as  he  was  dragged  hurriedly 
away,  and  once  more  there  was  a  flash  of  vivid 
green  as  the  ragged  standard  of  the  Mad  Mullah 
was  carried  past  in  a  pandemonium  of  groans  and 
yells  and  wild  invocations. 

All  that  was  left  of  the  British  was  falling  back, 
a  poor,  bleeding  remnant  of  forty  men. 

Silence,  after  all  the  mad  rout  and  horrified 
outcry.  Harry  sat  propped  against  the  gun, 
strangely  content  and  at  peace,  as  men  are  wont 
to  be  whose  life-blood  is  issuing  forth  in  full 
blood  from  many  wide  gaping  mouths. 

The  fight  was  over.  The  dead  lay  piled  along 
what  had  been  the  British  front,  and  high  around 
the  Maxims.  He  noted  with  a  boyish  satisfaction 
how  well  the  Boers  must  have  died,  in  this  their 
first  battle  for  the  Empire. 

And  there  was  not  a  shot  left.  It  had  been 
a  good  fight! 

"  Gad!"  said  a  browned  South  African.  "  What 
can  England  want  with  this  country?"  He 
coughed  horribly,  for  there  was  a  bullet  in  his 
lungs.      "  Is  this  worth  men's  lives?" 

A  voice  came  from  the  dying  Sikh.  "  We  are 
England's,"  he  said,  "  and  she  takes  us  in  the 
hollow  of  her  hand,  and  spills  us  out." 

"  Rummy "  began  the  Rifleman,  and  col- 
lapsed, to  straighten  out  his  limbs  in  death  beside 
the  Dervish  he  had  slain. 

The  long  afternoon,  parched  with  the  torrid  heat 
of  the  desert,  flowed  over  into  evening.  To  Harry, 
following  on  that  strange  peace  came  periods  of 
burning  thirst,  and  intervals  of  delirium  in  which 
countless  multitudes  of  Dervishes  swept  over  him, 
howling  and  cry  in  fanatic  rage. 

So  wore  on  the  slow  time,  till  his  eyes  opened  on 
the  sun,  a  round  ball  of  flaming  red,  settling  sol- 
idly down  on  an  earth  rimmed  with  translucent 
ruby.  He  had  fallen,  and  his  head  lay  on  the 
quiet  breast  of  the  Sikh,  so  that  the  wide  expanse 
of  encarmined  sand  came  within  his  field  of  vision. 
An  amazing  scale  of  ascendant  colour  blazed  above 
him  and  around,  could  he  but  have  seen  it;  the 
scrub  was  like  wrought  silver,  the  desert  bur- 
nished and  jewel-like,  and  the  far-off  calcined 
peaks  stood  up  against  the  sun,  rose  and  red  and 
crimson,  and  below  the  long  shadows  already 
stole  purple  and  vague,  gathering  in  trailing 
wreaths  on  the  horizon  edge. 

Suddenly  under  his  hand  moved  something  very 
soft  and  smooth.  With  incredible  effort  his  fin- 
gers closed  round  it,  carried  it  painfully  to  the 
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level  of  his  eyes,  and  dropped  it  beneath  his  chin; 
it  was  a  swallow  witMa  broken  wing.  A  curious  quick 
resentment  stirred  him  that  this  innocent  thing 
should  be  added  to  the  tale  of  slaughter.  It  came 
upon  him  vaguely  that  the  little  soft  thing  had 
been  winging  its  way  homeward.  Homeward  to 
England,  the  little  grey  island  in  the  grey  sea, 
where  life  had  been  so  sweet.  His  fingers  re- 
laxed on  the  bird,  but  it  nestled  under  his  hand, 
and  looked  at  him  with  curiously  human  eyes. 
All  at  once  he  was  in  St.  Paul's  by  his  father's 
side,  reading  the  inscription  on  General  Gordon's 

tomb,  "  His  sympathy  to  the  suffering " 

Do  what  he  would  he  could  not  read  the  rest.  It 
was  somehow  blotted  out,  and  the  fact  that  he 
could  not  remember  it  caused  him  strange 
agonies,  bodily  and  mentally.  His  salvation  de- 
pended on  those  words,  and  he  could  not  bring 
them  to  mind.  He  opened  his  eyes  on  the  desert, 
and  found  the  flaming  assonance  of  glorious  co- 
lour was  whirling  aloft  and  alow,  circling  in  vast 
thunderous  tones,  such  as  his  ear  had  never  grasped 
before.      Wonderful!  and  so  strange,  but  he  could 


not  remember  yet;  and,  unless  he  remembered, 
those  purple  shadowy  things  would  cross  the  gap- 
ing silence  down  below  and  carry  him  away. 

A  convulsive  movement  of  his  arm  brought  the 
bird  close  to  his  cheek,  and  life  leapt  suddenly 
up  at  the  warm  touch.  He  turned  hungrily  and 
pressed  his  livid  lips  to  the  soft  breast  of  "  Po-o-or 

Th ,"  and  at  that  moment  a  great  voice,  clear, 

high,  and  wondrous  sweet,  filled  all  heaven  and 
earth  with  its  music,  and  what  it  sang  was  the 
thing  he  had  striven  for. 

"And  his  soul  to  God!" 

A  smile  flickered  into  the  boyish  blue  eyes,  and 
his  hand  travelled  crookedly  towards  the  rim  of 
his  battered  helmet,  and  his  soul  to  God! 

His  head  fell  backwards,  and  the  smile  went  sud- 
denly out. 

The  sun's  rim  dipped,  and  the  purple  shadows 
hastened  across  the  sand  to  cover  the  heaps  of 
(Jead  piled  on  the  reddened  earth,  and  the  night 
closed  down. 

England  once  more  had  lost  and  won. 


When  Shall  We  Fly  } 

Some  Time  Certain,  but  Not  Yet. 

The  "  Edinburgh  Review "  for  April  contains  an 
article  on  Human  Flight,  which  is  very  interesting,  al- 
though not  very  calculated  to  encourage  our  expecta- 
tions of  the  conquest  of  the  air.  Science,  says  the 
reviewer,  authoritatively  pronounces  the  problem  to  be 
soluble.  Several  flying  machines  have  been  constructed 
which,  as  far  as  their  power  to  fly  is  concerned,  leave 
little  or  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  crux  of  the  matter 
is  not  only  for  the  flying  machine  to  be  able  to  raise  it- 
self, but  to  keep  its  balance  in  the  air  and  enable  the 
aeronaut  to  descend  in  safety.  "  It  is  almost  certain," 
says  the  reviewer,  "  that  the  first  experimenters  will 
not  live  to  tell  their  tale."  He  quotes  Mr.  Wells' 
expression  of  opinion  that  the  cost  of  the  conquest  of 
the  air  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  greatest  war 
that  has  ever  devastated  the  world.  "  Yet,"  says  the 
reviewer,  "  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  one  day  be 
achieved,  if  only  because  the  empire  of  the  world  lies 
at  the  feet  of  the  man  who  constructs  an  air-ship  that 
can  be  converted  into  a  really  efficient  engine  of  war." 

Langley's  Law. 

The  fundamental  proposition  on  which  the  construc- 
tion of  flying  machines  must  be  based  is  known  as 
Langley's  Law,  from  the  name  of  the  discoverer.  This 
law  is  somewhat  paradoxical,  for  it  maintains  that  the 
faster  you  move  through  the  air  the  less  energy  is 
needed  to  keep  you  going.  Hence  there  is  no  bar  to  the 
construction  of  a  flying  machine  which  will  rival  our 
express  trains  in  speed,  and  will  carry  a  large  number 
of  passengers.  The  flying  machine  of  the  future  will 
be  more  like  the   steamship  than  the  bird,   and   will 


keep  itself  afloat  as  well  as  travel  by  means  of  its 
motor  power.  The  great  difficulty  is  the  question  of 
balance.  It  is  analogous  to  the  difficulty  which  would 
be  found  in  riding  a  bicycle  over  a  surface  which  was 
constantly  in  motion,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

The  Tumult  of  the  Air. 
The  "  Internal  Work  "  of  the  wind,  as  the  professor 
calls  it,  is  very  complex.  Even  when  the  wind  seems 
steadiest  it  is  always  variable  and  irregular  in  its  move- 
ments beyond  anything  which  can  be  anticipated.  Even 
the  smallest  portion  of  an  air-current  has  no  homo- 
geneous parts.  It  consists  of  an  exceedingly  complex 
tangle  of  tiny  and  diverse  currents.  The  stronger  and 
apparently  uniform  the  wind  is,  the  greater  are  its 
fluctuations.  In  a  high  wind  the  velocity  varies  every 
moment,  from  forty  miles  an  hour  down  to  a  dead* 
calm.  Birds  know  how  to  utilise  these  fluctuations, 
and  a  turkey  buzzard  will  hover  motionless  in  the  teeth 
of  a  gale  blowing  thirty-five  miles  an  hour.  Birds  and 
insects,  which  are  both  heavier  than  the  air  which 
they  displace,  keep  themselves  up  either  by  soaring 
or  flapping;  both  the  processes  depend  upon  the  axiom 
that  the  air  is  a  solid  if  you  hit  it  hard  enough.  The 
laws  of  flight  are  to  be  discovered  in  the  behaviour  of 
soaring  birds.  For  thousands  of  years  they  have  com- 
pletely mastered  the  art  which  man  hopes  one  day  to 
apply  to  the  construction  of  a  flying  machine.  From 
Darwin's  description  of  the  soaring  condors,  there  is 
not  the  least  vibratory  movement  either  in  the  wings 
or  in  the  feathers  of  the  wings.  The  head  and  neck 
were  moved  frequently  and  with  force.  When  the 
bird  rises  it  drops,  and  the  rapid  descent,  like  that  of 
a  car  of  a  switchback  railway,  sends  it  upwards  the 
moment  there  is  an  alteration  in  the  angle  which  the 
wing  makes  in  the  air  current. 
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WHY    THE    AMERICANS    ARE    BEATING   US, 


THE    REPORT   OF   THE    MOSELY  COMMISSION    OF   TRADES   UNIONISTS. 


Mr.  Mosely  and  his  twenty-three  Trades  Union- 
ists have  rendered  a  service  to  Great  Britain  by 
the  report  which  they  have  just  issued  as  to  the 
result  of  their  tour  of  investigation  into  the  in- 
dustrial conditions  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  book  embodying  their  reports  was  published 
last  month  (2s.  4d.  post  free)  by  the  Co-operative 
Printing  Society,  118  Corporation  Street,  Manches- 
ter. It  is  a  volume  which  should  be  in  every 
working-man's  home,  not  only  for  its  intrinsic 
value,  but  because  it  is  one  of  the  first  and  most 
comprehensive  attempts  yet  made  to  enable  re- 
presentative workmen  to  ascertain,  by  careful 
and  prolonged  examination,  the  facts  of  America u 
competition.  Here  we  have  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  twenty-three  picked  judges,  men  possess- 
ing the  confidence  of  all  the  more  important 
Trades  Unions  in  the  country,  upon  conditions  of 
labour  in  the  country  which  every  day  tends  to 
become  a  more  dangerous  competitor  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  the  survey 
was  somewhat  rapid,  and  the  conclusions  at  which 
its  members  have  arrived  must  necessarily  be 
somewhat  superficial — here  and  there  there  are. 
obvious  mistakes— but  when  all  that  is  admitted 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  importance  of  what  is 
practically  the  unanimous  finding  of  this  picked 
body  of  Trades  Unionists. 

What  There  is  in  the  Book. 
The  book  consists,  first,  of  a  Preface  by  Mr. 
Mosely,  in  which  he  embodies  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  has  arrived  as  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vations during  this  tour.  It  is  closed  by  a  general 
report  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Steadman,  representing  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Congress. 
Between  Mr.  Mosely's  preface  and  Mr.  Steadman's 
summing-up  there  are  twenty-two  reports  by  the 
twenty-two  other  members  of  the  Commission,  in 
which  each  one  states  the  result  of  his  own  obser- 
vations, and  supplements  his  report  by  answers  to 
forty-one  specific  questions.  After  these  reports 
there  is  an  appendix,  showing  the  progress  in 
manufactures  in  the  United  States  at  the  end  of 
the/nineteenth  century.  The  general  conclusions 
a^which  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  members  of  the 
/ftfommission  have  arrived  are  as  follows: 
Ify  The  Americans  are  superior  to  us  in  the  follow- 
ing points: 

1.  In  the  education  of  their  people. 


2.  In  the  superior  intelligence  and  enterprise  of 
their  employers. 

3.  In  closer  co-operation  between  masters  and 
men. 

4.  In  the  superior  morality  of  the  American 
workman. 

5.  In  the  greater  readiness  of  Americans  to  use 
labour-saving  machinery. 

Upon  these  points  all  the  Commissioners  and  Mr. 
Mosely  are  practically  agreed.  The  other  findings 
of  the  Commission  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  best  American  workmen  are  often  British 
born. 

2.  The  American  workman  is  not  hustled  and 
hurried  and  driven  much  more  than  the  British 
workman. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  comparative  well-being 
of  American  and  British  workmen,  opinions  differ. 

These  conclusions  will  startle  a  good  many 
people;  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  quote  the  evi- 
dence from  which  they  were  arrived  at. 

MR.  MOSELY'S  REPORT. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  Mosely's  personal  conclusion 
is  that  the  true-born  American  is  a  better  educa- 
ted, better  housed,  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and 
more  energetic  man  than  his  British  brother,  and 
infinitely  more  sober;  he  is  also  more  capable, 
in  consequence  of  using  his  brains  as  well  as  his 
hands: 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  American  work- 
man is  better  than  the  Britisher  is  that  he  has  re- 
ceived a  sounder  and  better  education,  whereby  he  has 
been  more  thoroughly  fitted  for  the  struggles  of  after 
life;  and  I  believe  all  my  delegates  were  themselves 
immensely  impressed  with  the  generally  high  standard 
of  education  in  the  United  States — a  standard  it  would 
be  well  for  our  own  nation  to  copy  as  far  as  practic- 
able. 

If  we  are  to  hold  our  own  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  both  masters  and  men  must  be  up  and  doing. 
Old  methods  must  be  dropped,  old  machinery  aban- 
doned. Practical  education  of  the  masses  must  be 
instituted  and  carried  out  upon  a  logical  basis,  and 
with  efficiency.  The  bulk  of  our  workmen  are  both  al- 
ready sober  and  intelligent,  but  with  many  of  them 
there  is  urgent  need  for  them  to  become  more  sober, 
more  rational;  more  ready  to  adopt  new  ideas  in  place 
of  antiquated  methods,  and  improved  machinery  when- 
ever produced,  and  to  get  the  best  possible  results  from 
a  day's  work.  Manufacturers  for  their  part  must  be 
prepared  to  assure  their  men  a  piece  price  that  will 
not  be  "cut"  when  the  latter's  earnings  exceed  what 
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has  hitherto  been  considered  sufficient  for  them.  Mod- 
ern machinery  must  be  introduced,  co-operation  of  the 
workmen  sought,  and  initiative  encouraged  in  every 
possible  way.  Without  such  a  modernised  system,  we 
cannot  hope  to  compete  with  countries  like  the  United 
States,  which  has  this  advantage,  and  is,  moreover, 
blessed  with  natural  resources  such  as  we  d»  not  pos- 
sess. 

The  true  solution  of  the  whole  problem  is  profit-shar- 
ing in  some  shape  or  form,  and  it  is  towards  this  goal 
that  I  feel  both  masters  and  men  alike  should  turn 
their  eyes.  It  is  a  difficult  problem,  but  one  that  I 
am  convinced  can  be  solved  in  time.  Capital  and 
Labour  are  partners,  and  they  must  work  as  such. 

If  there  is  one  lesson  that  in  my  opinion  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  to  the  delegates  on  this  Com- 
mission, it  is  this  fact  as  to  machinery — not,  of  course, 
that  I  think  they  themselves  have  ever  opposed  it  (as 
that  day  is  happily  fast  passing  away  amongst  intelli- 
gent men),  but  they  must  have  been  pleased  to  see  such 
positive  proof  of  what  they  have  been  for  long  past 
trying  to  impress  on  the  rank  and  file  in  their  respec- 
tive unions. 

EDUCATIONAL  INFERIORITY. 

All  the  members  of  the  Commission  speak  with 
one  voice  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  American 
educational  system  to  that  which  exists  in  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Flynn,  of  the  Amalgamated  Socie'y 
of  Tailors,  says: 

It  is  a  humiliating  fact  that  the  children  of  our 
industrial  population  receive  an  education  very  much 
inferior  to  that  given  to  the  children  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Not  only  is  education  in  that 
country  free,  but  it  is  continued  up  to  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  in  some  States  even  University  education 
is  free.  So  far  as  American  law  is  concerned  every 
boy  and  girl  starts  life  with  at  least  a  high-school  edu- 
cation. The  traditions  and  social  considerations  which 
uphold  Eton  and  Harrow,  and  similar  educational  in- 
stitutions, is  so  much  dust  in  the  mouth  of  an  American 
citizen.  He  reckons  his  country  is  better  without 
them.  With  us  the  poverty  of  parents  means  com- 
pulsory ignorance  of  the  children.  In  America  poverty 
of  the  father  is  another  reason  why  his  children 
should  receive  the  best  education  the  nation  can  give. 
So  thoroughly  is  this  conviction  part  and  parcel  of 
American  life,  that  I  have  heard  employers  express 
their  extreme  reluctance  to  employ  anyone  under 
eighteen  in  their  works. 

In  one  point,  and  in  one  point  only,  do  any  of 
the  members  find  British  educational  methods  su- 
perior to  those  of  the  Americans.  Mr.  Steadman, 
who  has  been  chairman  of  the  L.C.C.  Technical 
Education  Board,  while  admitting  that  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  United  States  is  better  than 
our  own,  says  he  found  no  public  technical  schools 
for  the  sons  of  the  working  classes  equal  to  what 
we  have  in  London.  He  believes  that  the  appren- 
ticeship system  is  dying  out  in  America,  and  that 
in  cases  where  boys  are  apprenticed  it  is  only 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  From  what  some 
of  his  colleagues  say,  it  would  appear  that  four 
years  is  the  maximum.  Mr.  Barnes  points  out 
that  the  English  apprenticeship  system,  with  all 
its  shortcomings,  is  the  better  of  the  two. 


THE    SHORTCOMINGS    OF    THE    BRITISH 
EMPLOYER. 

Mr.  Barnes,  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers,  re- 
ports that  American  managers  are  more  enter- 
prising than  the  British;  they  work  harder,  and 
are  often  the  first  in  the  workshop  and  the  last 
out.  Mr.  Steadman  is  very  emphatic  upon  this 
point.       He  says: 

The  English  worker  has  nothing  to  learn  from  Ameri- 
ca, but  the  employers  have  a  lot.  I  do  not  assume 
for  one  moment  we  are  the  best,  but  this  I  do  say,  we 
cannot  be  beaten  in  the  world  lor  good,  solid,  well- 
finished  work  that  will  stand  the  teat  of  years  to  come. 
Let  our  employers  realise  that  labour  is  as  much  a 
partner  in  the  business  as  his  capital,  and  that  the 
success  or  failure  of  that  business  depends  upon  both; 
he  has  the  best  material  to  work  upon.  Treated  pro- 
perly, he  need  have  no  fear  of  American  competition, 
or  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  for  high 
wages  pay  both  the  employer  and  the  employed.  In 
America  they  know  this,  and  act  up  to  it;  hence 
the  secret  of  their  success. 

More  than  one  of  the  Commissioners  hold  that 
the  British  employer  has  more  to  learn  from 
America  than  the  British  workman.  The  same 
idea  would  seem  to  be  held  by  Mr.  Mosely,  for  he 
owns  that  in  all  his  previous  trips  to  America  he 
had  been  forcibly  impressed  with  the  up-to-date 
methods  of  production,  both  from  a  business  stand- 
point and  as  regards  the  equipment  of  the  work- 
shops. 

Mr.  Barnes  says,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as 
mechanics  are  concerned,  the  American  workman 
is  to  a  very  large  extent  the  English  workman. 
Mr.  James  Cox  says: 

A  concluding  word  to  my  fellow-working-men,  at 
whom  nearly  everybody  has  a  kick  in  discussing  ques- 
tions of  work  and  wages  as  the  general  scapegoat.  The 
workmen  who  have  helped  to  build  up  American  in- 
dustry, and  have  made  it  what  it  is,  are  largely  British. 
I  have  had  universal  testimony  to  this  fact.  A  lead- 
ing manager  with  not,  I  believe,  a  drop  of  British 
blood  in  his  veins,  generously  and  frankly  said  to  me, 
"  Your  workman  is  the  best  all-round  fellow  in  the 
world.  His  only  fault  at  home  is  thai  he  is  a  bit  too 
conservative  in  his  work,  but  he  comes  here  and  takes 
his  coat  off,  and  soon  lets  everybody  know  the  stuff 
he's  made  of." 

Mr.  Deller  says:  "  Most  decidedly  the  American 
workman  is  not  superior  to  his  British  brother. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  holding  the  most  pro- 
minent places  in  the  States  are  either  of  British 
birth  or  parentage;  certain  it  is  the  majority  of 
tne  best  plasterers  I  came  across  were  such."  The 
same  is  reported  by  Mr.  Watts  concerning  the 
blast-furnace  men. 

LACK  OF  CO-OPERATION  BETWEEN  MASTER 

AND  MAN. 

It  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  to  know  that 

most  of  the  delegates,   though   not  all,   find   the 

American  employer  much   more  fraternal   in   his 
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relations  with  his  workman  than  the  English  mas- 
ter. Mr.  Deller,  of  the  Operative  Plasterers' 
Union,  bears  emphatic  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
American  employers  are  much  more  considerate 
to  their  employes  than  English  masters  are  to 
their  men.      He  says: 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  not  the 
British  workman  that  is  at  fault,  but  the  British  em- 
ployer. Whilst  the  American  employer  adopts  all 
the  latest  in  machinery,  his  British  competitor  worke 
his  obsolete  machines  until  the  output  is  almost  nil, 
and  then  blames  his  workman.  Again,  the  former  al- 
lows plenty  of  breathing  space  for  nis  employes,  studies 
their  comfort,  and  in  any  matter  of  disagreement  deals 
with  the  recognised  officials  of  the  men's  Unions,  whilst 
the  latter  invariably  ignores  all  the  latter  points.  I 
-do  not  pretend  to  think  that  the  American  employer 
loves  his  workman  more  than  does  the  British  em- 
ployer, but  he  recognises  that  to  do  all  that  which  is 
mentioned  pays,  while  the  other  does  not.  It  is  with 
the  former  a  matter  of  £  s.  d.,  with  the  latter  a  mat- 
ter of  dignity. 

Mr.  Robert  Holmshaw,  of  the  Sheffield  Cutlery 
Council,  says: 

Employers  and  men  seem  generally  more  in  touch 
with  each  other  in  the  States  than  is  the  case  in  Eng- 
land. The  employer  talks  over  the  work,  and  invites 
the  opinion  of  the  men  upon  any  new  project,  and  the 
men  are  encouraged  to  make  suggestions  for  the  good 
of  the  business.  If  a  man  has  a  complaint  to  make, 
he  can  go  direct  to  his  employer,  which  would  be  a 
somewhat  unusual  proceeding  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  dissentient  note  is  sounded 
by  Mr.  James  Cox,  of  the  Associated  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers,  who  says  that  he  does  not  think 
the  relations  between  employers  and  employed 
in  the  iron  trade  are  better  than  they  are  in  Great 
Britain;  in  wages  disputes  they  have  much  to 
learn  from  us. 

MORAL  CONTRASTS  OF  WORKMEN. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  twenty-two  Trades 
Unionists  that  they  bear  unhesitating  testimony 
to  the  superiorly  of  the  morality  of  the  American 
workmen  to  those  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Holm- 
shaw calls  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact  that, 
although  there  is  no  religious  education  in 
America,  as  we  understand  the  term,  secular  edu- 
cation there  produces  results  that,  outwardly,  at 
any  rate,  bear  comparison  with  our  own.  There 
is  a  remarkable  absence  of  bad  language  in  the 
streets.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
Saturday  night  crowds.  It  is  not  only  outwardly 
that  the  Americans  are  more  moral  than  the  Bri- 
tish. 

Mr.  Ashton  finds  that  "  gambling  on  horse- 
racing,  etc.,  does  not  enter  so  largely  into  the  life 
of  the  American  workmen  as  into  that  of  the 
English  workmen."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  ho 
"  considers  the  American  workmen  more  sober 
than  the  English  workmen,  and  this  is  quite  clear 
in  every   industrial   centre   where   a   visitor   may 


spend  some  time."  This  means,  as  explained  in 
Mr.  Holmshaw's  report,  that  "  it  is  unusual  to 
see  intoxicated  men  in  the  streets."  In  another 
part  of  his  report  Mr.  Holmshaw  remarks: 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  is  less  drinking 
among  American  workmen  than  we  find  among  our 
own.  This  applies  not  only  to  native  Americans,  but 
to  Englishmen  settled  in  America,  who  speedily  fall 
into  the  accepted  customs  of  the  country.  The  work- 
men in  the  States  commence  work  in  the  morning  to 
time,  and  work  steadily  through  the  day.  The  Shef- 
field workman  works  harder  than  the  American,  and, 
of  course,  is  in  many  cases  equally  sober;  but  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  there  are  many  instances  where  the 
fatal  drinking  habits  result  in  great  waste  of  time,  and 
consequent  annoyance  to  the  employer.  The  cause 
and  remedy  for  this  are,  perhaps,  the  most  serious 
questions  that  could  engage  the  attention  of  the  Shef- 
field manufacturer.  Personally,  I  believe — especially 
after  this  brief  glance  at  American  workshops— that 
some  of  our  obsolete  customs  of  workshop  management 
are  at  the  root  of  this  deplorable  state  of  things.  En- 
forced loss  of  men's  time  for  trivial  causes  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  too  often  gives  the  opportunity  for 
leaving  work  which  would  otherwise  not  be  sought. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating  thereof, 
and  it  is  rather  odd  that  betting  and  intemperance 
should  thrive  in  the  land  of  denominational  edu- 
cation, and  be  almost  eliminated  in  a  country 
whose  education  is  frankly  secular. 

IMPROVED  MACHINERY. 
It  seems,  however,  that  American  workmen  fa- 
vour machinery  more  than  British  do.  "  Indeed, 
here  lies  the  distinctive  feature  of  American  in- 
dustry," says  Mr.  Barnes,  "  namely,  the  hankering 
after  the  latest  machinery  and  best  methods  of 
working  which  pervade  American  industrialism." 
Other  members  of  the  Commission  declare  that 
the  workman  in  the  States  welcomes  machinery 
more  readily  than  the  workman  in  Great  Britain, 
and  Mr.  Mosely  shows  that  labour-saving  machin- 
ery is  encouraged  by  the  Trades  Unions  and  wel- 
comed by  the  men,  because  experience  has  shown 
them  that  machinery  is  their  best  friend.  He  is 
very  emphatic  on  this  point,  holding  that  the 
eagerness  to  adopt  the  latest  machinery  in  America 
has  saved  the  workman  enormous  manual  exer- 
tion, raised  his  wages,  tended  towards  a  higher 
standard  of  life,  and  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished the  number  of  men  employed. 

AMERICAN  WORKMEN  NOT  "  DRIVEN." 
The  statements  made  under  this  head  will  sur- 
prise most  English  readers.  Everyone  has  hither- 
to believed  that  one  great  element  of  American 
success  was  the  fact  that  American  workmen  were 
driven  at  a  tremendous  pace.  This  delusion  is 
dispelled  by  the  report  of  the  Mosely  Commission. 
Mr.  Barnes  directly  contradicts  the  assertion  that 
American  workmen  operate  two  or  three  machines 
each.      He  also  denies  that  piecework  is  general 
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in  America.      Mr.  T.  Ashton,  of  the  Operative  Cot- 
ton Spinners,  comes  to  a  different  conclusion: 

I  don't  think  that  the  American  workmen  do  more 
work  in  their  early  manhood  than  the  English  work- 
men, but  they  worry  their  minds  more  about  what  they 
have  got  to  do,  and  this,  combined  with  their  hurry- 
scurry  system  of  getting  through  their  work,  may  have 
the  effect  of  deteriorating  their  physical  powers,  and 
causing  their  working  years  to  be  shortened.  The 
American  workmen  are  thrown  out  of  employment  at 
an  earlier  age  than  the  English  workmen,  and  this  is 
the  opinion  of  all  the  workmen  I  conversed  with  upon 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Flynn  says  American  employers  believe  that 
machines,  rather  than  men  or  women,  ought  to  be 
driven,  and  the  clever  workman  who,  by  invention 
or  suggestion,  enables  his  employer  to  carry  out 
this  ideal  is  encouraged  in  a  manner  delightfully 
real  and  sincere. 

Thus  Mr.  P.  Watts,  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Blast  Furnacemen,  though  he  admits  American 
superiority  in  the  machinery  used  in  his  trade, 
failed  to  find  evidence  of  the  American  workman 
running  machinery  at  high  pressure.  The  skilled 
men  at  the  furnaces  are  mostly  British;  the  un- 
skilled are  Poles,  Scandinavians,  and  Italians — 
men  of  small  stature  and  poor  physique.  "  In 
the  barrow  fitting  department  I  did  not  see  a  man 
who  could  work  beside  a  British  blast  furnaceman 
for  a  single  shift."  He  looked  in  vain  for  the  ex- 
traordinary "hustling"  of  which  one  so  often 
reads. 

In  most  cases  the  hours  of  labour  were  found 
to  be  longer  than  in  England,  and  holidays  fewer, 
while  wages  in  all  cases  were  very  much  higher. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Wall  says: 

We  failed  to  find  ocular  evidence  of  the  American 
workman  running  at  high  pressure.  Certainly  the  ma- 
chinery runs  at  a  high  speed,  but  the  man  showed  no 
signs  of  over-exertion.  According  to  some  writers,  he 
is  supposed  to  love  his  machine  and  his  work  so  much 
that  he  almost  desires  to  take  it  home  with  him.  We 
saw  the  same  preparation  for  the  bell  as  here,  and  the 
same  rush  at  the  first  sound  of  it. 

Nor  could  he  find  evidence  of  men  ageing  rapidly 
and  being  cast  aside: 

I  questioned  four  men  in  different  workshops  whom  I 
suspected  of  being  advanced  in  years,  and  in  each  in- 
stance was  surprised  to  find  that  the  man  was  older  than 
he  looked.  The  aged  American  workman,  being  neatly 
dressed  and  clean  shaved,  is  deceptive  in  his  appearance. 
Grey  beards  tell  no  tales  in  America.  I  was  also  in- 
formed that,  as  is  mostly  the  case  in  English  shops, 
the  aged  man  is  removed  to  lighter  or  less  responsible 
work,  but  not  dispensed  with.     Except  in  one  shop, 


I  saw  no  work  calculated  to  make  a  man  deteriorate 
young,  or  have  his  working  years  shortened  to  a  greater 
extent  than  they  would  be  at  similar  work  here.  In 
the  hotter  climate  life  may  be  shorter,  but  that  is  a 
matter  for  the  statistician.  Those  who  assert  that  men 
over  fifty  are  thrown  out  of  work  in  America  might 
tell  us  where  they  go  to.  They  are  not  chargeable  to 
the  rates.  They  are  not  sold  as  scrap.  They  do  not 
all  finish  as  millionaires  at  fifty.     Where  are  they? 

COMPARATIVE  WELL-BEING. 

Mr.  Mosely,  as  will  have  been  seen  from  the 
passage  quoted  above,  believes  that  American 
workmen  are  better  housed,  better  fed,  and  better 
clothed.  But  Mr.  Barnes  does  not  seem  to  be 
quite  so  sure  about  that.       He  says: 

The  American  workmen  are  better  housed,  but  rents 
are  much  higher,  in  many  instances  double  what  they 
are  in  England.  Underclothing  and  a  coarser  kind  of 
clothes  and  boots  are  no  dearer  than  here,  but  good 
outside  clothing  is  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  higher. 
Food  costs  about  the  same  as  in  England.  After  care- 
ful investigation,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  com- 
paring wages  and  the  cost  of  living,  there  is  at  least 
an  average  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the 
American  workman.  A  careful,  sober  man  can  un- 
doubtedly save  more  money  than  in  England,  and, 
judging  from  the  range  of  our  observations,  heavy  drink- 
ing is  far  from  being  customary.  Betting  on  horse- 
racing  is  practically  unknown  to  the  American  work- 
man. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  high  wages,  Mr.  Mosely 
says  the  average  married  man  owns  his  own  house. 
Mr.  Barnes  agrees,  and  adds  what  will  make  his 
fellow-engineers  at  home  marvel:  "  It  is  quite  an 
exception  for  a  man  to  pay  rent  to  a  landlord." 
Where  rents  are  paid,  however,  they  are  very 
much  higher  than  you  find  them  in  English  towns, 
and  this  fact  is  adduced  by  Mr.  J.  Cox,  of  the  As- 
sociated Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  in  explanation 
of  the  effort  made  by  American  workmen  to  buy 
their  own  houses.  In  large  cities  the  flat  system  pre- 
vails more  than  in  England,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Holmshaw,  the  average  American  workman  is  not 
housed  any  better  than  the  average  English  work- 
man. Mr.  Hornidge,  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Opera- 
tives, declares  that  "  so  far  as  domestic  comfort  is 
concerned  we  could  give  them  points." 

Women  workers  seem  to  be  much  better  paid 
than  they  are  here.  In  one  office,  in  Chicago, 
visited  by  Mr.  Bowerman,  of  the  London  Society 
of  Compositors,  he  found  the  women  typesetters 
receiving  the  same  wages  as  the  men,  but  in  the 
Government  printing  offices  in  Washington  the  wo- 
men were  paid  two  dollars  a  day  as  against  four 
dollars  paid  to  the  men. 
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LEADING    ARTICLES    IN    THE    REVIEWS. 


What  Science  Has  Found  Out  about 
the  Brain. 

"  The  Mechanism  of  the  Brain "  is  the  title  of  an 
article  in  the  May  "  Harper's "  by  Mr.  Carl  Snyder, 
who  reports  the  latest  discoveries  and  hypotheses  of 
our  scientists  in  regard  to  the  composition  and  func- 
tion of  that  organ.  For  half  a  century,  the  scientific 
world  has  recognised  that  the  vital  part  of  the  brain 
and  the  nerves  seems  to  be  highly  phosphorised  fat,  and 
that  without  the  phosphorus  this  fat  does  not  seem  to 
think.  Mr.  Snyder  pithily  says:  "  Whether  it  be  the 
brain-cell  of  a  glowworm,  or  one  trembling  with  the 
harmonies  of  '  Tristan  und  Isolde/  the  stuff  it  is  made 
of  is  much  the  same;  it  is  a  difference  of  structure,  ap- 
parently, rather  than  of  material.  And  the  chemical 
difference  between  a  brain  or  nerve  cell  and  that  of 
the  muscles  or  the  skin  seems  reducible  mainly  to  a 
difference  in  the  proportion  of  two  substances — water 
and  phosphorus.  Lean  beef,  for  example,  is  from  70 
to  80  per  cent,  water;  the  brain  is  from  90  to  95  per 
cent,  water.  And  a  brain  or  nerve  cell  may  contain 
from  five  to  ten  times  as  much  phosphorus  as,  let  us 
say,  the  cells  of  the  liver  or  the  heart.  The  actual 
quantity  is,  of  course,  extremely  small— by  weight,  but 
a  fraction  of  1  per  cent." 

The  Size  of  the  Human  Brain. 

The  brain  of  the  average  man  weighs  about  three 
pounds.  There  is  more  of  the  phosphorised  fat  down 
the  spinal  column,  and  little  plexuses  all  over  the  body, 
wherever  a  group  of  muscles  are  to  be  moved;  and 
others  still,  the  sensory  or  feeling  nerves,  which  are 
everywhere.  This  nervous  substance  is  made  up  of 
distinctly  separated  units,  most  of  them  extremely 
minute,  though  some  attain  a  length  of  two  or  three 
feet.  "  The  cells  which  run  from  the  small  of  the 
back  down  into  your  toes  are  the  longest.  Those  of 
the  brain  are  mostly  so  small  as  to  tax  the  powers  of 
the  microscope."  One  scientist  estimates  the  number 
of  brain-cells  at  1,600,000,000. 

"  Of  course,  the  number  varies  enormously,  for  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  normal  brain  vary  greatly.  The 
size  of  the  brains  of  comparatively  few  distinguished 
men  is  known,  and  most  published  figures  are  worth- 
less. The  list  given  below  is  authoritative,  and  speaks 
for  itself.      The  sizes  are  given  in  cubic  centimeters: 

Average  human  brain,   1,400  ccm.   (49  oz.  av.). 


Dr.   Dollinger 
Harless    . . 
Gambetta    . . 

Liebig 

Birchoff   . . 
Broca 


.  1,207  Agassiz 1,512 

.  1,238  Thackeray 1,644 

.  1,294  Schiller 1,781 

.  1,352  Cuvier 1,829 

.  1,452  Turgenieff 2,012 

.  1,485  Byron 2,238 

Gauss 1,492 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  Byron,  who  was  commonly 
supposed  to  have  a  small  head,  is  highest  in  the  list; 
and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  poetry,  certainly 
he  was  a  man  of  rather  mediocre  intellectual  attain- 
ments, as  poets  generally  are;  while  Baron  Liebig,  who 
possessed  one  of  the  best  equipped  brains  of  the  first 
half-century,  was  below  the  average." 


How  the  Nerve  Waves  Travel. 
"  Quick  as  thought "  is  not  very  quick.  While  a 
light  wave  would  travel  seven  times  around  the  equa- 
tor in  a  second,  a  nerve  wave  makes  only  about  a 
hundred  feet  a  second.  Just  what  this  nerve  wave  is 
puzzles  the  scientific  men.  As  there  is  no  nerve 
action  without  the  evident  presence  of  electricity,  it 
seems  probable  that  nerve  action,  thought,  and  con- 
sciousness, and  what  in  our  present  ignorance  we  call 
electricity,  are  one  and  the  same. 

Professor  Mathews'  Experiments. 

"  This  view  gained  heavy  reinforcements  a  year  ago 
from  some  brilliant  experiments  of  Prof.  Albert  P. 
Mathews,  who  had  been  working  on  nerve-stimulation 
with  Prof.  Jacques  Loeb  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Professor  Loeb,  and  others,  had  shown  that  in  certain 
salt  solutions  an  excised  heart  could  be  kept  beating  for 
hours;  further,  that  a  piece  of  ordinary  frog's  muscle, 
for  example,  dipped  in  the  same  solutions,  would  beat 
rhythmically,  like  a  heart. 

"  Professor  Mathews  took  a  step  further.  Instead 
of  cutting  away  the  nerves  from  the  muscles,  he  left 
them  joined  at  one  end,  merely  separating  the  nerve 
enough  to  let  the  end  of  it  hang  in  a  cup  of  salt  solu- 
tion, while  the  frog's  legs  were  suspended  on  a  frame. 
The  rhythmical  beat  began  in  a  short  time,  just  as  if 
the  muscles  themselves  were  in  the  salt  bath.  Plainly, 
the  nerve  carried  the  stimulus,  and,  so  far  as  any 
mortal  could  see,  the  stimulus  was  the  same  as  that 
which  makes  a  live  frog's  muscles  contract  when  it 
jumps.      Whence  came  this  stimulus? 

"  The  only  solutions  which  give  this  effect  are  those 
capable  of  generating  a  current  of  electricity.  A  suc- 
cession of  electrical  impulses,  from  a  dynamo,  for  ex- 
ample, will  make  the  frog's  legs  twitch  rhythmically, 
just  as  do  these  electrical  solutions." 


The  Great  Breakfast-Food  Industry* 

Some  astonishing  facts  of  "  The  Industry  That  Cooks 
the  World's  Breakfast"  are  given  by  Mr.  Frank  Fay- 
ant  in  the  May  "  Success."  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  is 
the  great  home  of  this  work,  though  there  are  other 
centres,  such  as  the  Buffalo  manufactory  of  shredded- 
wheat  products,  which  puts  out  a  million  biscuits  a 
day  and  spends  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year 
in  advertising.  The  Battle  Creek  gospel  of  prepared 
cereal  foods  is  presented  by  Mr.  Fayant  as  follows: 

The  Health  Food  Idea. 
"  A  cereal-food  factory  is  a  huge  digestive  machine, 
relieving  the  human  stomach  of  the  more  difficult  part 
of  the  work  of  converting  vegetable  material  into  body 
tissue.  The  idea  of  Battle  Creek,  the  birthplace  of 
the  '  health-food  '  industry,  is  that,  as  we  gradually  give 
up  the  vocations  of  brawn  for  the  vocations  of  brain, 
we  must  change  the  character  of  our  food.  A  farmer 
who  toils  from  sunrise  to  sunset  in  the  field,  working 
his  body  and  not  his  brain,  is  fit  physically  to  eat 
foods  that  would  send  an  office  worker  in  a  town  to  his 
doctor.  When  a  swift  torpedo-boat  destroyer  is  sent 
out  to  secure  a  speed  record,  the  engineers  feed  only 
picked  coal  to  the  fires;  a  present-day  American,  giving 
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his  whole  thought  to  rapid  achievement,  is  equally  in 
need  of  picked  fuel.  It  is  a  strange  condition  of 
affairs  that,  in  this  age  of  scientific  research  and  of 
marvellous  investigations  into  the  secrets  of  life,  we 
give  so  little  scientific  thought  to  the  food  we  eat.  At 
Battle  Creek,  dietetists  have  been  working  out  a  reform 
in  food  for  thirty  years.  Their  progress  was  slow  up 
to  the  time  when  a  few  shrewd  men  saw  the  com- 
mercial possibilities  of  health-food  manufacture.  Now 
diet  reform  is  rapidly  becoming  a  question  of  national 
interest.  With  ten  million  dollars  a  year  being  spent 
to  advertise  '  breakfast  foods,'  the  public  is  forced  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  food  question.  One  cannot 
pick  up  a  magazine,  or  ride  in  a  street  car,  or  walk 
down  a  street,  without  having  the  merits  of  some  new 
cereal  food  brought  before  his  eye.  The  idea  of  a 
scientific  diet  that  Battle  Creek  is  spreading  out  over 
the  world  may  not  revolutionise  the  diet  of  the  human 
race,  but  it  will  work  a  change  in  millions  of  kitchens." 

More  Than  a  Hundred  Varieties. 
"  The  varieties  of  food  and  drink  that  can  be  made 
from  fruits,  nuts,  and  cereals  are  almost  infinite  in  num- 
ber. Already  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  on  the 
market.  Within  a  few  years,  it  would  seem,  this 
scientific  preparation  of  foods  will  be  an  immense  in- 
dustry, and  the  present  remarkable  output  of  nearly 
fifty  million  dollars'  worth  a  year  will  be  increased 
many  times." 


The  Key  to  Emerson's  Influence. 

Of  the  many  tributes  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
called  for  in  the  magazines  by  the  occasion  of  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  philosopher's  birth,  one  of  the  finest  is 
from  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  in  the  May  "  Suc- 
cess." Emerson  was  not  considered  a  man  of  marked 
ability,  in  his  younger  days,  as  compared  with  his  two 
brothers,  who  died  in  their  youth.  His  young  wife 
also  died  early,  his  health  was  poor,  and,  though  he 
had  some  success  as  a  preacher,  he  never  got  the  in- 
vitation to  teach  rhetoric  at  Harvard,  which  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  receive,  and  he  left  Boston  to  make 
Concord  his  home  and  live  by  literature  and  teaching. 

The  Essence  of  His  Teaching. 
"When  we  ask  ourselves  for  the  key  to  Emerson's 
influence,  we  find  it  more  nearly  by,  turning  back  to 
the  careers  of  George  Fox  and  Elias  Hicks  than  to  any 
other  spiritual  teachers  of  modern  days.  Like  them, 
he  said,  'Look  within.'  He  trusted  in  the  inward 
light.  He  said  to  the  graduates  of  Divinity  College, 
Cambridge,  July  15,  1838:  'Men  have  come  to  speak 
of  the  revelation  as  somewhat  long  ago  given  and  done, 
as  if  God  were  dead.  .  .  .  The  soul  is  not  preached. 
.  .  .  The  office  of  a  true  teacher  is  to  show  us  that 
God  is,  not  was;  that  He  speaketh,  not  spake.'  To 
every  graduate  he  said,  '  Yourself,  a  new-born  bard  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  cast  behind  you  all  conformity  and 
acquaint  men  at  first  hand  with  the  Deity.'  These 
words  were  met  with  loud  outcries  of  indignation,  but 
they  made  their  way  and  have  ever  since  been  making 
it.  In  all  religious  bodies,  save  the  most  illiterate, 
they  have  unconsciously  reached  human  minds,  and 
you  are  liable  to  recognise  their  influence  in  any  ser- 
mon you  hear.  Their  germ  had  been  visible  in  his 
little  volume  called  '  Nature,'  published  in  1836,  the 
year  before,  at  a  time  when  the  book  of  Oriental 
philosophy— to  which  we  sometimes  hear  his  doctrines 
attributed— had  not  reached  America,  and  had  not,  in- 
deed, been  largely  published  in  England.  This  volume, 
'  Nature,'  it  may  be  remembered,  was  written  in  the 


same  chamber  of  the  '  Old  Manse  '  in  which  Hawthorne 
wrote  his  '  Mosses.'  It  took  twelve  years  to  sell  five 
hundred  copies  of  it,  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  a 
really  original  American  literature,  although  it  was  his 
later  oration,  '  The  American  Scholar,'  which  has  been 
called  '  our  intellectual  declaration  of  independence.' 

His  Influence  on   Great  Englishmen. 

"  The  especial  source  of  his  wide  influence  has  no 
doubt  come  from  those  passages  of  strong  simplicity 
which  are  found  amid  the  occasional  abstruseness  of 
his  poems,  and  the  similar  passages  which  his  prose 
writings  offer.  So  perfect  are  these  statements  that, 
as  Dr.  Holmes  well  said,  '  the  moment  after  they  had 
been  written,  they  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  carved 
on  marble  for  a  thousand  years.' 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  in  the  vast  armies 
of  our  Civil  War  there  were  thousands  of  youths  who, 
in  moments  of  difficult  decision,  had  repeated  these 
words  to  themselves.  Written  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  war,  these  lines  held  their  influence  until  its 
ending,  and,  indeed,  ever  since.  We  know  the  vast 
influence  that  Emerson  exercised  through  Tyndall, 
especially;  through  Carlyle,  who  always  made  Emer- 
son the  exception  from  his  general  condemnation  of  the 
human  race;  and  also  through  the  unwilling  Matthew 
Arnold,  who  never  praised  anything  American,  if  he 
could  help  it,  but  who  pronounced  Emerson's  essays  to 
be  '  the  most  important  work  done  in  prose  in  this 
century.' 

Emerson's  Pantheism. 

"  One  phrase  of  Mr.  Emerson's,  often  quoted,  was  in 
his  own  case  disproved — '  Great  geniuses  have  the 
shortest  biographies;  their  cousins  can  tell  you  no- 
thing about  them.'  His  biographies  are  multiplying 
and  growing  larger,  and  thirty-three  lectures  on  him 
are  planned  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Club.  More- 
over, in  no  book,  I  think,  have  we  more  intimate 
glimpses  of  Emerson  than  in  the  little  volume  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Haskins,  his  cousin.  When  this  gentleman  was 
the  rector  of  Grace  Church  in  Medford,  and  had  in- 
vited Emerson  to  lecture  there  in  the  lyceum,  his 
people  expressed  their  surprise  at  such  an  invitation, 
because  they  had  supposed  that  Emerson  did  not  be- 
lieve in  God.  Mr.  Haskins  said  to  the  sage,  at  the 
tea-table,  before  the  lecture,  '  I  think  1  am  entitled  to 
ask  what  you  would  have  answered  if  the  inquiry  had 
been  made  of  you,  "Do  you  believe  in  God?"'  His 
reply,  though  quaintly  worded,  was,  nevertheless,  very 
gravely  and  reverently  made:  '  When  I  speak  of  God,  I 
prefer  to  say  "  It,"—"  It."  '  '  I  confess/  says  Dr. 
Haskins,  '  that  I  was,  at  first,  startled  by  the  answer ; 
but,  as  he  explained  his  views  in  the  conversation  which 
followed,  I  could  discover  no  difference  between  them 
and  the  commonly  accepted  doctrine  of  God's  omni- 
presence. Conversing  lately  with  my  good  friend  and 
neighbour,  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  concerning  Mr.  Emer- 
son, I  remarked  that  I  thought  his  pantheism  was  the 
best  kind.  "  I  do  not  call  it  pantheism,"  said  Dr. 
Peabody,  "  I  call  it  hypertheism!"  '  " 


The  Coming  Telescope. 

In  the  May  "  Harper's  "  there  is  an  account  by  Prof. 
G.  W.  Ritchey  of  "  Photographing  the  Nebulae  with 
Reflecting  Telescopes "  which  gives  a  most  surprising 
idea  of  the  feats  of  the  astronomical  photographer, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  camera  has  been  seri- 
ously used  in  astronomy  for  only  about  twenty  years, 
although  the  first  work  of  photographing  the  moon  was 
done  forty  years  ago  by  Draper.       This  writer  gives 
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some  very  interesting  information  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  building  much  larger  telescopes  than  now  exist. 
The  largest  ever  constructed  was  Lord  Rosse's,  of  six 
feet  in  diameter.  This  was  sixty  years  ago,  and  now- 
adays modern  reflecting  telescopes  one  foot  in  diameter 
will  give  photographs  more  distinct  and  brilliant  than 
Lord  Rosse  could  obtain. 

Great  Mirrors  Now  Possible. 

When  this  is  said,  Professor  Ritchey's  further  state- 
ments become  all  the  more  interesting.  He  says  no 
great  telescope  now  exists,  and  that  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible now  to  construct  a  great  reflector  with  even  more 
than  the  refinement  of  the  instrument  in  the  Yerkes 
Observatory.  "  In  the  optical  shop  of  the  Yerkes 
Observatory  is  the  nearly  finished  mirror  for  a  reflect- 
ing telescope  of  five  feet  aperture.  Two  years'  work 
has  already  been  done  upon  this  glass  by  the  writer. 
The  rough  disc  for  this  mirror  was  cast  at  the  glass- 
works of  St.  Gobain,  near  Paris.  It  is  five  feet  in 
diameter,  is  eight  inches  thick,  and  weighs  a  ton.  No 
serious  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  making  this 
mirror,  and  there  can  be  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
an  eight-foot  mirror  could  now  be  made  which  would 
be  as  perfect  in  all  respects  as  the  mirror  of  the  two- 
foot  reflector  which  we  are  now  using  in  photography. 
The  French  makers  of  the  rough  discs  of  glass  have 
recently  expressed  their  readiness  to  undertake  for  us 
a  ten-foot  disc,  one  foot  thick,  which  they  think  would 
be  as  homogeneous,  as  well  annealed,  and  as  perfect  in 
all  respects  as  the  five-foot  disc. 

"  I  do  not  advocate  mere  bigness.  In  order  that 
the  improvement  in  the  photographs  obtained  with  a 
great  reflecting  telescope  shall  be  proportional  to  the 
increase  of  size,  all  parts  of  the  instrument  must  be 
made  with  the  utmost  care  and  skill;  with  all  the  per- 
fection made  possible  by  modern  engineering  and 
mechanical  methods,  and  by  the  latest  improvements  in 
glass-making  and  in  optical  work. 

Reflecting  and  Refracting  Instruments. 

"  Some  idea  of  the  compactness,  the  rigidity,  and  the 
economy  of  construction  possible  in  the  mounting  of  a 
great  reflector  can  be  gained  when  I  state  that  the 
tube  of  a  reflector  of  eight  feet  aperture  would  be  less 
than  forty  feet  long— twenty-three  feet  shorter  than 
the  tube  of  the  forty-inch  Yerkes  refractor;  and  that 
the  diameter  of  the  dome  required  for  such  a  great 
reflector  would  be  eighty  feet — ten  feet  less  than  that 
of  the  dome  of  the  forty-inch  refractor.  The  cost  of 
an  eight-foot  refjector,  constructed  with  the  greatest 
economy  and  simplicity,  and  yet  with  the  utmost  re- 
finement, for  use  in  photography,  together  with  the 
cost  of  the  dome,  would  be  little,  if  any,  greater  than 
that  of  the  Yerkes  refractor  with  its  dome. 

What  We  Could  See  with  an  Eight-foot  Reflector. 

"  Judging  from  the  results  obtained  with  the  two- 
foot  instrument,  an  eight-foot  reflector,  if  used  in  a 
climate  where  atmospheric  conditions  are  fine,  would 
photograph  stars  which  are  fifty  times  fainter  than  the 
faintest  stars  which  can  be  seen  with  the  largest 
modern  refractors.  This  means  that  such  a  reflector 
would  enable  us  to  penetrate  seven  times  farther  into 
space  than  can  now  be  done  with  the  greatest  visual 
telescopes,  and  therefore  that  such  an  instrument  would 
reveal  to  us  a  universe  seven  times  seven  times  seven — 
more  than  three  hundred— times  greater  than  the  uni- 
verse which  is  revealed  by  the  most  powerful  modern 
refractors. 

"  Such  a  great  reflector  would  give  us  photographs 
of   the   nebulae   of   about   five   times   the   scale   of   the 


photographs  obtained  with  the  two-foot  reflector;  the 
delicate  structure  and  minute  details  of  these  wonder- 
ful objects  would  be  shown  proportionately  better,  pro- 
vided that  the  instrument  were  used  in  a  suitable 
climate.  I  know  of  no  opportunity  which  has  ever 
been  presented  in  the  entire  history  of  astronomy 
greater  than  that  which  now  awaits  us  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  modern  reflector  and  its  use  in 
astronomical  photography.  We  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  the  construction  of  such  a  great  telescope  as 
an  enormous  undertaking;  and  yet  the  cost  of  an  eight- 
foot  reflector  would  be  about  one-twentieth  that  of  a 
great  modern  office  building  or  a  modern  battleship. 
How  insignificant  does  even  such  a  telescope  appear 
when  we  think  of  the  inconceivable  depths  of  space 
which  we  are  trying  to  penetrate;  of  the  great  works 
of  the  Creator  which  we  are  trying  to  study;  of  the 
problem  of  the  development,  the  evolution,  of  suns  and 
worlds  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  solve." 


Martyrs  of  the  Pole* 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  two  hundred  ships 
have  perished  in  Arctic  exploration,  over  thirty  mil- 
lion dollars  have  been  spent,  and  numberless  lives  have 
been  lost — but  the  mystery  of  the  Pole  remains  un- 
solved. 

The  Record  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  "  Deutsche  Revue  "  contains  a  most  interesting 
article  by  the  Marquis  de  Nadaillac  upon  the  martyrs 
of  the  North  Pole.  The  nineteenth  century  closed 
with  the  expeditions  of  Greely,  De  .Long,  Jackson, 
Peary,  Nansen,  Andree,  and  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi;  and 
the  prize  of  the  greatest  effort  was  a  few  more  miles  of 
ice-field  conquered,  and  the  attainment  to  the  highest 
point  yet  reached,  83  deg.  33  min.  49  sec.  north  latitude. 
This  was  done  by  Captain  Cagni,  Abruzzi's  lieutenant. 
Three  men  in  his  expedition  were  lost  and  never  again 
seen.  Andree' s  project  was  condemned  by  all  the 
highest  authorities  as  quite  impossible,  and  the  writer 
considers  that  after  such  a  clear  sign  from  heaven  as 
was  given  by  the  continuous  contrary  winds  during  a 
whole  year,  Andree  should  have  desisted.  His  two 
companions  did  do  so;  but  he  had  so  many  offers  to 
fill  their  places  that  he  could  pick  and  choose  as  he 
liked.  It  was  said  that  an  American  newspaper 
offered  him  $20,000  to  take  one  of  its  editors!  Rumours 
of  the  discovery  of  the  skeletons  of  the  bold  explorers 
were  many,  but  none  proved  authentic.  Sverdrup, 
however,  seems  to  have  achieved  the  greatest  measure 
of  success  of  all.  He  was  captain  of  the  "  Fram  "  in 
Nansen's  expedition.  On  that  occasion,  staying  quietly 
on  his  ship,  he  penetrated  almost  as  far  north  as  did 
Nansen  with  fearful  labour  and  privation.  A  second 
time  he  essayed  to  conquer  the  problem  of  the  Pole 
in  the  "  Fram."  He  solved  many  important  problems. 
He  upset  the  theory  that  there  was  "no  land  between 
America  and  Asia  by  the  discovery  of  three  islands. 
Sir  Clements  Markham,  president  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  spoke  enthusiastically  of  Sverdrup, 
but  strongly  deprecated  the  costly  expeditions  which 
the  various  nations  sent  out  in  rivalry  without  any 
system  of  co-operation.  He  considers  future  North 
Pole  expeditions  as  worthless;  useless  for  geographical 
purposes;   useless  from  the  naturalist's  point  of  view. 

The  Latest  Attempts. 

Sverdrup    ought,    perhaps,    not    to    be    considered    a 

martyr  of  the  North  Pole,  as  he  had  a  well-built  ship 

under  him  all  the  time.      Peary  has  proved  by  far  the 

most  energetic  and  persistent  of  Arctic  explorers.     He 
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took  his  wife  with  him  on  his  first  expedition,  during 
which  a  daughter  was  born  to  them.  In  all,  he  made 
seven  expeditions,  and  discovered  that  Greenland  was 
an  island.  The  latest  pioneers  do  not  deserve  the 
name  of  martyrs.  They  go  in  well-appointed  ships, 
with  tenders  to  keep  them  supplied  with  food  and 
every  luxury— and  do  nothing.  The  Russians  made  a 
bold  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole  by  means  of  the  ice- 
breaker, the  "  Zermak,"  but  it  was  a  miserable  failure. 
Tavo  Danish  expeditions  did  very  good  scientific  work 
from  the  east  side.  They  discovered  a  village  full  of 
skeletons.  The  men  lying  in  the  huts,  the  dogs  at 
their  feet,  while  the  bones  of  bear  and  walrus  round 
the  huts  showed  that  the  gruesome  sight  was  not 
caused  by  starvation,  but  by  some  sudden  catastrophe. 


A  Great  Sailor  on  Religion. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Church  Club,  of  New 
York,  a  paper  on  "  The  Apparent  Decadence  of  the 
Church's  Influence "  was  read  by  Captain  Alfred  T. 
Mahan,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  the  most  fa- 
mous living  writer  on  naval  subjects.  His  address, 
which  proved  to  be  a  trenchant  criticism  of  prevailing 
religious  tendencies,  has  aroused  unusual  interest,  and 
is  reprinted  in  full  in  "  The  Churchman."      He  says: 

"  In  my  judgment,  the  Church  of  to-day,  laity  and 
clergy,  have  made  the  capital  mistake  in  generalship 
of  reversing  the  two  great  commandments  of  the  law; 
the  two  fundamental  principles  of  her  war,  established 
by  Christ  Himself.  Practically,  as  I  observe,  the 
laity  hold,  and  the  clergy  teach,  that  the  first  and 
great  commandment  is  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself/  Incidentally  thereto,  it  is  admitted,  '  Thou 
shouldest  love  the  Lord  thy  God.'  It  is,  of  course, 
too  egregious  an  absurdity  openly  to  call  that  the 
second  commandment.  It  is  simply  quietly  relegated 
to  a  secondary  place. 

"  You  may  perhaps  dispute  this  deduction  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  or  may  remind  me  of  St.  John's  words,  '  He 
who  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  cannot 
love  God  Whom  he  hath  not  seen.'  It  is  evident, 
however,  on  reflection,  that  St.  John  is  in  no  sense 
inverting  our  Lord's  order.  He  simply  appeals  to 
evidence.  This  man  says  that  he  loves  God.  Very 
well,  where  is  the  proof  of  it?  Does  he  love  his 
brother?  If  not,  he  certainly  does  not  love  God,  for 
the  love  of  the  brethren  is  the  sure,  inevitable  fruit 
of  loving  God.  In  fact,  the  whole  missionary  spirit, 
and  much  that  is  not  narrowly  missionary,  involves 
love  for  bretnren  whom  we  have  no  more  seen  than 
we  have  seen  God.  The  love  of  God  is  the  one  sure 
motive  and  source  of  the  love  for  man." 

Is  it  not  a  fact,  continues  Captain  Mahan,  that  with- 
in the  last  thirty  years  the  Church  has  been  teaching 
that  a  "  man's  personal  piety  is  of  small  consequence, 
alongside  of  his  external  benevolent  activities  "  ?  Has 
not  the  Church  come  to  stand,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, for  the  idea  that  "  external  activities,  out- 
ward benevolence,  are  not  merely  the  fruit  of  Chris- 
tian life,  but  the  Christian  life  itself"?  We  quote 
further: 

"  Is  not  the  judgment  of  the  world  expressed,  and 
is  it  not  a  true  judgment,  in  the  words  of  indifferent 
contempt  for  a  man  who  is  trying  to  save  his  own 
soul— his  miserable  soul,  as  I  have  sometimes  read? 
And  yet  what  is  a  man's  soul?  It  is  the  one  thing 
inexpressibly  dear  to  God,  for  which,  if  there  had  been 
but  one,  He  was  content  to  give  His  Son,  and  this  He 


has  entrusted  to  the  man  as  his  own  particular  charge; 
I  do  not  say  his  only  charge,  but  the  one  clearly  and 
solely  committed  to  him  to  make  the  most  of.  It  is 
the  talent  which  he  is  to  multiply  by  diligent  care; 
not  that  he  may  delight  in  it  himself,  but  that  he  may 
present  it  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .  Be- 
cause care  of  one's  own  soul,  by  internal  effort  and 
discipline,  seemed  selfish,  men  have  rushed  to  the  ex- 
treme of  finding  in  external  action,  in  organised  benev- 
olence, in  philanthropic  effort,  in  the  love  of  the  neigh- 
bour—and particularly  of  the  neighbour's  body,  for  the 
neighbour's  soul  was  naturally  of  not  more  account 
than  one's  own— not  merely  the  fruit  of  Christian  life, 
but  the  Christian  life  itself.  That  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you,  an  individual  matter  primarily  and 
in  essence,  and  only  in  consequence,  and  incidentally 
external,  as  all  activity  is  but  a  manifestation  of  life, 
and  not  life  itself— all  this  was  forgotten.  This  I 
conceive  to  be  the  state  of  the  Church  now.  I  mean 
as  an  organisation;  for  I  doubt  not  the  multitudes  of 
earnest  cultivators  of  their  own  souls  ror  the  glory  of 
God— perfecting  holiness,  as  St.  Paul  says,  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord." 

There  is  only  one  remedy,  declares  Captain  Mahan, 
and  that  is  the  restoration  of  "  personal  religion  "— 
"'  the  direct  relation  of  the  individual  soul  to  God- 
to  that  primary  place  in  the  Christian  scheme  which 
it  has  momentarily  lost."      We  quote,  in  conclusion: 

"  W  thin  this  generation  there  has  been  given  much 
vogue  to  a  secular  phrase,  the  prevalence  of  which 
seems  so  indicative  of  the  temper  of  the  day  as  to 
point  just  where  the  sagacious  Christian  warrior,  crafty 
as  St.  Paul  was  to  seize  opportunity  and  capture  men 
with  guile  for  Jesus  Christ,  may  lay  hold  upon  men' a 
hearts  and  minds.  Self-culture,  we  have  all  heard 
much  of  it;  sweetness  and  light,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.  No  new  thing;  the  Stoics  cultivated  themselves, 
their  personality,  that  they  might  reach  self-sufficing- 
ness,  which,  being  attained,  could  be  presented  to  them- 
selves in  the  form  of  self-contentment.  Let  this  hu- 
man conception  receive  consecration.  What  is  self- 
culture,  but  deliverance  from  evil  unto  good— salvation 
from  sin?  And  who  shall  thus  save  His  people?  Who 
but  Jesus  Christ?  And  what  is  Personal  Religion  but 
the  co-operation  of  man's  will  with  the  power  of  Jesus 
Christ?— that  man's  soul,  man's  whole  being,  may 
be  saved;  not  for  his  own  profit  chiefly,  but  that  he 
may  lay  it,  thus  redeemed,  thus  exalted,  at  the^feet 
of  Him  who  loved  him  and  gave  Himself  for  him." 


In  One  Human  Palm! 

An  estimate,  made  a  few  months  ago,  of  the  various 
properties  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan 
is  given  in  the  "World's  Work,"  and  contains  some 
remarkable  figures.  It  states  that  he  controls  55,550 
miles  of  American  railways,  or  more  than  the  total 
combined  mileage  of  the  railways  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  Germany,  these  lines  having  a  capi- 
talisation of  over  £600,590,000,  which  is  more  than 
three  times  the  interest-bearing  national  debt  of  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  Mr.  Morgan's  influence 
is  powerful  in  almost  all  the  other  railway  systems 
of  the  country.  He  dominates  eighteen  railroad  sys- 
tems, one  great  Atlantic  steamship  company,  thirteen 
industrial  combinations,  seven  banks,  three  telegraph 
and  cable  companies,  seven  great  insurance  compa- 
nies, and  innumerable  smaller  corporations  of  various 
kinds. 
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"Twice  the  National  Debt/' 
The  total  capitalisation  of  these  various  companies 
is  about  £1,289,000,000,  which  is  nearly  twice  the 
national  debt  of  Great  Britain.  The  capital  of  a 
single  one  of  the-  American  companies,  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  is  almost  twice  the  cost  of 
the  Boer  war,  and  its  net  profits  for  the  current  year 
are  estimated  at  over  £30,000,000,  or  very  nearly  this 
year's  cost  of  the  British  Navy.  In  all  these  com- 
panies Mr.  Morgan  is  a  stockholder,  and  from  them 
receives  dividends.  Although  these  properties  are 
popularly  known  as  "  Morgan  companies,"  Mr.  Mor- 
gan does  not  hold  a  majority  of  their  shares.  How 
great  his  stock  interest  is  in  any  or  all  of  these  com- 
panies it  is  impossible  to  tell. 

Mr.  Morgan's  Chief  Business. 
Mr.  Morgan  does  not  have  to  depend  on  his  divi- 
dends for  his  income.  His  chief  business  now,  and 
for  the  last  few  years,  has  been  the  promotion  of 
great  industrial  corporations.  For  forming  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  his  firm  as  the  syndicate 
managers  received  shares  which  it  is  estimated  were 
sold  for  about  £12,000,000,  of  which  £2,200,000  was 
Mr.  Morgan's  commission.  A  year  or  so  ago,  when  he 
converted  £40,000,000  of  the  preferred  stock  into 
bonds,  and  issued  an  additional  £10,000,000  of  bonds 
for  extension  and  repairs,  his  firm  was  paid  £2,000,000 
for  their   services. 


A  New  "Black-and-White"  Artist. 

A  notable  figure  in  the  contemporary  art  circles 
of  France  is  Felix  Vallotton.  He  has  evolved  methods 
that  are  all  his  own,  and  his  pictures,  while  often  of  a 
most  grotesque  character,  are  prominently  displayed  by 
the  Parisian  journals,  and  have  won  a  certain  artistic 
standing.  M.  Vallotton  and  his  work  are  interestingly 
described  by  Christian  Brinton  in  "  The  Critic."  We 
quote : 

"  Some  twenty  years  back  there  came  to  Paris  from 
lake-washed  Lausanne  a  boy  with  clear  eye  and  steady 
hand.  He  had  convictions  and  held  to  them.  He 
looked  at  life  not  through  the  monocle  of  a  Frenchman, 
but  with  primitives;  with  knife  in  hand,  he  cut  his 
own  blocks.  Through  predilection  and  not  through 
pose  he  returned  to  the  simplicity  of  forgotten  things, 
to  the  candour  of  earlier,  more  sturdy  days.  Felix 
Vallotton  had  a  vague  predecessor  in  Lepere  and  was 
followed  in  England  by  Nicholson,  in  Bavaria  by  Sat- 
tler,  and  in  Holland  by  the  haunting  fantasy  of  Jan 
Aarts,  yet  it  is  he  who  personifies  the  current  revival 
of  wood-engraving.  Scores  of  lesser  men  came  limp- 
ing after,  but  he  it  was  who  took  the  first  step.  In 
breadth  and  in  penetration,  in  the  adaptation  of  an  old 
medium  to  modern  conditions,  and  in  sheer  productive- 
ness, Vallotton  far  excels  his  fellow-craftsmen.  More 
than  all  the  others,  even  Munch,  he  has  achieved 
individual  expression,  has  made  the  woodcut  embody 
bis  personal  conception  of  life's  beauty  and  life's  bit- 
terness. In  the  sober  blacks  and  whites  of  this  modest, 
observant  man's  art  are  outlined  with  pitiless  pre- 
cision the  silhouettes  of  latter-day  society,  the  sum  of 
that  which  to-day  makes  for  laughter  or  for  tears." 

Vallotton's  initial  efforts  were  in  oil,  but  neither 
painting  nor  etching  gave  him  the  needed  outlet  for 
his  talent.  In  1891  he  turned  to  wood-engraving.  His 
first  attempts  in  this  art  date  from  1891,  and  include 
a  "  Head  of  an  Old  Woman,"  and  a  "  Paul  Verlaine," 
already  defiant  in  their  originality.  Mr.  Brinton  con- 
tinues: 


"  The  series  which  followed,  from  poor,  repentant 
Gaspard  to  the  tortured  Messianic  mask  of  Dostoiev- 
sky, show  portraiture  reduced  to  its  slenderest  terms. 
By  means  of  an  incomparable  system  of  elimination, 
of  simplification,  Vallotton  brings  one  face  to  face 
with  his  subject,  not  as  he  looked  at  a  given,  accidental 
moment,  but  as  his  countenance  is  stamped  upon  the 
consciousness  of  mankind.  Vallotton  saw  but  a  few 
interior  portraits  of  the  pallid,  sinister  poet,  yet  his 
Edgar  A.  Poe  is  transfixing  in  its  penetrant  accuracy. 
There  is  no  need  here  for  aigrettes,  yards  of  satin,  in- 
dolent cushions,  vases,  and  floral  accompaniments.  The 
atrocious  paraphernalia  of  mundane  portraiture  find 
scant  favour  with  Felix  Vallotton.  The  bravura  of 
Carolus-Duran  and  Sargent  are  not  what  he  seeks.  A 
few  incisive  lines  and  the  savant  apposition  of  black  and 
white  tell  his  story.  One  does  not  need,  after  all,  to 
be  modiste  or  upholsterer  in  order  to  probe  the  souls 
of  men.  Though  there  is  nothing  here  which  suggests 
the  golden  yellow  of  Rembrandt  or  the  silver-grey  of 
Van  Dyck,  there  is  something  in  each  of  these  heads 
which  recalls  the  greatest  of  masters,  one  who,  in  the 
dim  chambers  of  the  Alcazar,  posed  his  figures  against 
a  neutral  ground  and  painted  them  with  matchless 
unity  of  effect.  It  is  only  the  immature  who  crave 
externals;  the  disdainful  Velasquez  was  content  with 
essentials." 

The  same  qualities  which  render  Vallotton's  portraits 
so  effective  were  next  employed  in  transcribing  street 
or  landscape  effects.      We  quote  further: 

"  In  the  early  engravings,  such  as  '  The  Patriotic 
Song,'  and  '  The  Bon  Marche,'  faces  as  well  as  attitudes 
are  consistently  individualised.  Later  this  disappears, 
and  each  scene  conveys  the  impression  of  life  through 
its  inherent  spirit.  The  man  who  could  reduce  the 
multiple  play  of  the  human  countenance  to  its  mere 
denominator  found  that  he  could  do  the  same  for 
crowded  shop,  cafe,  or  the  jostle  of  the  boulevards. 
Moreover,  the  puppets  who  bobbed  hither  and  thither 
were  alike;  their  passions  and  ambitions  were  identi- 
cal. They  were  only  important  as  being  part  of  the 
general  pattern.  Contemporary  with  '  Verlaine,' 
'  Wagner,'  '  Berlioz/  and  his  own  thoughtful  profile 
silhouetted  against  the  roofs  and  crowning  summits  of 
Lausanne,  came  '  The  Burial,'  notable  alike  for  char- 
acterisation and  for  that  note  of  satire  which  is  the 
salt  of  Vallotton's  art.  ...  In  '  The  Manifestation,' 
'  The  Shadower,'  '  Little  Angels,'  and  kindred  themes, 
he  consummates  that  power  of  stimulating  life  and  mo- 
tion which  remains  his  cardinal  achievement.  These 
swift  glances  of  fluttering  forms  are  exact,  but  are  in 
no  sense  realistic.  They  reproduce  not  reality,  but  the 
illusion  of  reality.  They  are  not  a  street  fight,  a 
sudden  downfall,  or  a  group  of  gamins  capering  about 
a  drunkard,  as  such  things  actually  occur,  but  as  they 
are  registered  on  vision.  They  form  a  series  of  optical 
impressions  more  convincing  than  the  cinematograph 
because  they  embody  a  deeper,  more  subjective  truth." 


The  "Keening"  of  the  West. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  "  Art  Journal  "  Mr. 
Charles  Wilkinson  has  an  enthusiastic  appreciation  of 
the  Kerry  country.  He  concludes  his  article  by  re- 
lating the  following  experience: 

**  On  the  crest  of  a  hill  is  an  old  isolated  burial 
ground,  a  wilderness  of  long  grasses,  tangled  weeds,  and 
twisted,  stunted  trees,  with  here  and  there  an  ancient 
tomb  hidden  in  moss  and  ivy.  A  bleak  place  swept  by 
the  four  winds  of  heaven,  cut  off  from  the  world  of 
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living  men  by  the  awift-flowing  river  below,  and  by  a 
mountainous  ridge  above.  It  is  a  grey  evening,  near- 
ing  twilight,  a  purple  canopy  of  cloud  hangs  sullenly  in 
the  sky.  A  peasant  is  digging  a  grave,  he  has  thrown 
up  a  couple  of  rich  brown  skulls  and  other  bones,  but 
ere  his  work  is  completed,  the  coffin,  on  a  rough  Kerry 
cart,  and  the  mourners  are  at  the  gates.  They 
gather  round  the  grave,  five  or  six  men  and  four 
women;  three  of  the  latter  seat  themselves  on  the 
ground,  they  appear  old  and  worn.  The  coffin  is 
lowered,  and  for  some  minutes  the  men  kneel  in  prayer, 
with  the  exception  of  a  tall,  powerfully-built  man  who 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  grave  opposite  the  old  crones 
crouching  at  its  foot,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  coffin,  his 
breast  heaving  with  convulsive  sobs.  No  priest  offi- 
ciates. A  mourner  rises  spade  in  hand  and  commences 
to  shovel  back  the  earth;  the  first  spadeful  falls  with 
a  dull  hollow  thud — instantly  a  wild  awful  wail  pierces 
the  still  evening  air,  rising  to  a  tremulous  agonised 
shriek,  falling  suddenly  to  a  whispered  groan;  gather- 
ing force  and  rising  again  in  weird  cadence,  terrible, 
awe-inspiring;  resembling  nothing  earthly  save  the 
voice  of  the  wind  sighing,  raving,  shrieking  around  a 
tenantless  mansion  amid  gaunt,  leafless  trees.  It  is 
the  dirge  of  the  autumnal  equinox. 

"  The  men  are  silent.  Shrouded  in  dark  shawls, 
their  faces  invisible  in  the  deepening  dusk,  the  crouch- 
ing crones  sway  backward  and  forward  and  from  side 
to  side  as  if  drunken  in  this  mad  debauch  of  grief.  No 
sound  breaks  in  upon  the  haunting  rhythm  of  their 
wail,  save  the  dull  thud,  thud,  thud  of  the  falling  earth, 
monotonous,  immutable;  a  muffled  drum  in  this  wild 
requiem  of  death. 

"  Akin  to  music,  the  '  keening '  of  the  West  is 
untranslatable  by  words;  it  is  a  triumph  of  sound 
absolutely  expressive  of  an  emotion.  The  most  sor- 
rowful note  in  Nature  is  the  wail  of  the  wind,  and  its 
imitation  by  these  untutored  children  of  the  hills  is 
the  most  profoundly  sorrowful  dirge  of  which  the 
human  voice  is  capable." 


Big  Hits. 

Australians  are  keenly  interested  in  cricket,  and 
Mr.  Macfarlane's  article  on  "  Big  Hits,"  in  the 
"  Strand,"  will  be  eagerly  read.  His  record  of  gigantic 
strokes   is   amusing: 

*'  At  Hawke's  Bay,  New  Zealand,  in  1898,  a  player 
hit  a  ball  out  of  the  ground  and  through  a  shop- 
window,  a  feat  that  speedily  brought  on  the  scene  of 
play  an  irate  tradesman,  armed  with  an  account  for 
the  damage.  At  Bangalore,  too,  a  batsman  once 
cleared  a  neighbouring  bar  of  its  superincumbent  glass 
by  a  well-directed  sixer  that  did  no  further  damage. 
In  days  of  long  ago,  when  the  rule  was  in  force  that 
a  ball  is  not  lost  so  long  as  you  know  where  it  is,  a 
hit  made  into  a  post-chaise  bound  for  the  next  town 
realised  100  runs,  and  would  have  been  good  for  many 
more  if  the  batsmen  had  not  wearied  of  piling  on  the 
runs.  It  was  this  rule,  too,  that  caused  such  trouble 
on  that  never-to-be-forgotten  occasion  when,  an  Aus- 
tralian batsman  having  hit  the  ball  into  a  fork  of  a 
jarrah  tree,  it  yielded  286  runs  before  it  was  shot 
down  with  a  gun.  On  the  Clongowes  Wood  College 
Ground,  Ireland,  the  ball  was  hit  to  a  far  corner 
of  the  ground,  where  it  passed  under  the  heavy  roller, 
which  at  the  very  moment  was  in  use.  The  sceae 
when  the  unfortunate  fieldsman  attempted  to  dig  up 
the  embedded  ball  with  his  fingers,  and,  on  failing, 
ran  to  the  wickets  for  a  stump  wherewith  to  gouge  it 
out,  was  found  by  the  spectators  to  be  excessively  hu- 


morous. The  batsmen,  indeed,  laughed  so  heartily 
that  they  were  unable  to  score  as  many  runs  as  if  they 
had  preserved  their  gravity. 

Record  Hits. 

"  Mr.  Edward  Blackwell  is  said  to  have  driven  from 
the  eighteenth  tee  at  St.  Andrews  to  the  steps  of  the 
Royal  and  Ancient,  whence  the  ball  rebounded — in 
all  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  yards. 
In  comparison  with  this  feat  with  the  driver,  the 
ground  covered  by  a  hit  from  a  bat  appears  somewhat 
insignificant  until  the  relative  weights  of  the  missiles 
driven  are  taken  into  consideration,  together  with  the 
fact  that  the  force  which  the  ball  derives  from  the 
bowler  has  also  to  be  overcome.  So  far  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  game  the  distance  of  the  longest  hit  on 
record  with  a  bat  is  nearly  twenty  yards  short  of  half 
the  distance  that  a  golf-ball  has  been  propelled.  This 
record  was  achieved  nearly  fifty  years  ago  by  W. 
Fellows,  at  practice  on  the  Christ  Church  Ground,  Ox- 
ford. He  hit  the  ball  on  this  occasion  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  yards  from  hit  to  pitch.  This  is  at 
least  seven  yards  farther  than  Mr.  C.  I.  Thornton's 
record  hit,  that  was  measured  by  the  Rev.  S.  Py croft 
on  the  Brighton  Ground  in  1871.  The  ball  on  this 
occasion  was  hit  from  in  front  of  the  pavilion,  and, 
after  pitching,  rolled  down  the  Western  Road. 

"  Apart  from  the  hundred  and  sixty  yards  which  one 
of  G.  J.  Bonnor's  hits  travelled  through  the  air  when 
he  was  practising  at  Melbourne,  the  next  longest  hit 
appears  to  be  that  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Fowler,  when  that 
gentleman  assisted  Somerset  in  her  match  against 
M.C.C.  and  Ground,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  August  4 
and  5,  1882.  In  the  course  of  his  innings  of  23,  com- 
piled in  six  hits,  Mr.  Fowler  made  a  straight  drive 
out  of  the  ground  that  is  believed  to  have  travelled 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  yards,  or  five  yards  farther 
than  the  hit  with  which  Mr.  C.  I.  Thornton  surprised 
the  Australians  when  they  played  his  team  at  the 
Orleans  Club,  Twickenham,  and  fourteen  yards  beyond 
Mr.  W.  J.  Ford's  record  hit.  The  longest  distance 
a  cricket-ball  has  been  dispatched,  the  distance  it  rolled 
being  included,  appears,  however,  to  be  the  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  yards  that  stands  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  T.  Roupell  when  playing  for  Trinity  Hall  against 
Emmanuel  College,  in  1865.  No  fewer  than  10  runs 
were  obtained  for  this  stroke,  and,  what  is  almost  as 
remarkable,  he  followed  it  up  with  hits  for  9  and  8 
respectively.  The  credit  of  smashing  the  first  window 
in  the  new  pavilion  at  Lord's  was,  it  is  believed, 
claimed  by  the  late  Mr.  Vernon,  who  achieved  the 
feat  off  Mr.  J.  B.  Wood,  the  Oxford  lob-bowler.  Early 
in  the  eighties  Mr.  Vernon  was  tne  perpetrator  of  yet 
another  extraordinary  hit  in  a  match  that  saw  the 
Middlesex  team  defeated  by  six  wickets.  In  those 
days  the  old  ivy-covered  tennis-court  was  a  picturesque 
feature  of  the  ground,  and  it  was  through  one  of  its 
doors  that  Mr.  Vernon,  emulating  Mr.  A.  W.  Ridley's 
feat  of  smashing  the  clock,  dispatched  a  ball  that  Woof, 
the  Gloucestershire  bowler,  intended  him  to  hit  into 
the  hands  of  square-leg.  The  ball,  on  reaching  the  in- 
terior of  the  court,  hit  some  unknown  object,  from 
which  it  rebounded  into  a  remote  corner,  whence  it 
was  eventually  retrieved  by  the  aid  of  a  candle.  As 
'  lost  ball '  had  to  be  called  6  runs  were  added  to 
the  batsman's  score,  which  was  further  augmented 
shortly  afterwards  by  11  runs  scored  off  one  over  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Grace.  A  parallel  case  to  this,  by  the 
way,  occurred  in  South  American  cricket  in  May,  1900, 
but  in  this  instance  the  ball,  hit  to  square-leg,  went 
into  a  tool-room  under  the  stairs  of  the  pavilion,  and 
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after    a    five    minutes'    search    was    discovered    lodged 
in  the  pocket  of  a  coat  hanging  up  on  the  wall. 

"  From  the  Bramall  Lane  Ground  at  Sheffield  it  is 
related  that  George  Ulyett  once  drove  a  ball  not 
merely  out  of  the  "ground,  but  over  the  street  adjoin- 
ing it,  over  a  row  of  houses  beyond,  and  through 
the  window  of  a  house  in  the  next  street!" 


Some  Human  Rodents. 

The  number  of  our  fellow-creatures,  young  and  old, 
who  feel  impelled  to  gnaw  something  is  much  larger 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  chronic  nail-biter  is 
well  known,  but  there  are  others  who  either  through 
depraved  taste  or  psychic  disease  gnaw  wood,  fur, 
cloth,  &c,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  health. 
From  an  article  contributed  to  "  Cosmos"  (Paris),  by 
M.  A.  Peres,  we  learn  that  the  nail-biters  have  been 
dignified  by  Dr.  Berillon  with  a  jaw-breaking  name, 
that    of   "  onychophages."    Says   the   author: 

"  In  one  school  in  Paris,  of  265  pupils  examined, 
there  were  found  sixty-three  nail-biters,  or  one  in  five. 
In  a  high-school  the  proportion  was  a  litle  lower. 
Examination  of  100  school  children  in  a  village  in  the 
department  of  the  Yonne  showed  but  three  nail-biters, 
but  in  a  mixed  school  of  the  same  department,  of 
twenty-nine  boys  there  were  six  biters  (20  per  cent.), 
and  of  twenty-one  girls  there  were  eleven  (52  per  cent.). 
Tn  a  secondary  school  for  girls,  of  207  pupils,  sixty-one 
bit  their  nails.  .  .  .  About  25  per  cent,  of  children 
of  both  sexes  probably  have  this  bad  habit. 

"  Now  this  habit  is  not  only  unpleasant,  it  has  the 
effect,  says  Dr.  Berillon,  of  constantly  carrying  to  the 
mouth  dusty  material  gathered  in  the  hand.  This 
ingestion  of  pathogenic  microbes  is  a  source  of  various 
ills.  Besides,  the  horny  material  of  the  nail  (keratin)  is 
toxic,  or  at  least  emetic.  This  is  why  nail-biters  are 
often  attacked  by  intestinal  troubles 

"  Various  means  have  been  proposed  to  cure  chil- 
dren of  this  mania;  many  physicians  advise  the  smear- 
ing of  the  fingers  with  a  bitter  substance  like  aloes  or 
quinine,  but  this  is  not  always  effective 

"  The  gnawers  of  penholders,  whom  it  has  not  been 
thought  necessary  to  decorate  with  a  Greek  name,  are 
yet  more  numerous  than  the  '  onychophages/  In  one 
provincial  school,  38  per  cent,  were  found;  in  a  girls' 
college,  fifty-nine  out  of  207  pupils,  etc.  Happily,  it  is 
rare  that  those  who  are  fond  of  penholders  also  bite 
their  nails.  These  two  habits  exclude  one  another,  the 
nail-eater  being  rarely  a  penholder-eater  and  vice  versa. 

"  This  practice  not  only  increases  the  school  ex- 
penses, but  it  also  may  become  a  cause  of  appendicitis. 
Dr.  Placide  advises  that  penholders  be  steeped  in  picric 
acid  or  made  of  quassia  wood,  so  that  their  bitterness 
will  discourage  biting. 

"  A  habit  of  gnawing  hair  has  not  been  hitherto 
generally  observed  except  with  animals.  .  .  .  Men,  how- 
ever, have  the  same  tastes  as  their  lower  brethren, 
for  .  .  .  cases  have  been  reported  from  various  quarters 
of  the  world  in  which  tumours  have  been  found  in  the 
stomach,  consisting  wholly  of  fragments  of  wood  and 
hair  collected  in  the  gastric  cavity.  Thus  Dr.  Jacob- 
son  has  published  in  '  The  Medical  News'  the  case  of 
a  young  girl  of  eleven  years  who  was  accustomed  to 
bite  off  the  ends  of  her  hair,  and  whose  stomach  it 
was  necessary  to  open  to  remove  therefrom  an  enor- 
mous   hairy    ball    weighing   500    grams 

"  To  these  divers  varieties  of  biters,  Dr.  Talamon  has 
added  another,  that  of  thread-eaters.    Let  us  hear  him: 


"  '  I  have  just  observed  the  following  case  of  a  young 
girl  of  eighteen,  a  dressmaker  .  .  .  who  was  under  my 
care  for  a  slight  indisposition,  when  the  nurse  told  me 
that  the  patient  passed  her  time  in  gnawing  at  her 
woollen  fichu.  ...  In  four  or  five  days  a  third  of  the 
garment  had  been  eaten.  The  patient  told  us  that  in 
the  previous  September,  being  in  the  country  and  at 
leisure,  she  had  eaten  a  whole  fichu  in  less  than  a 
month 

"  This  observation  is  not  isolated;  the  habit  of  gnaw- 
ing cloth  or  thread  is  certainly  very  frequent  among 
workers  with  the  needle,  but  it  has  not  yet  received 
sufficient  attention,  although  it  may  have  given  rise  to 
much  graver  troubles  than  nail-biting. 

"The  biting  manias  seem  to  be  in  the  category  of 
those  in  which  the  victims  eat  odd  kinds  of  food,  or 
substances  more  or  less  repulsive  to  the  normal  taste 
and  which  are  classed  as  neuroses  of  the  digestion. 
Nevertheless,  the  specialists  who  have  given  the  par- 
ticular study  believe  that  the  stomach  is  not  the  cause 
and  that  they  are  rather  due  to  psychic  disorder,  which 
may  even  be  hereditary  and  contagious  by  example." 


Does  Beauty  Help  Goodness? 

Goodness  No! 

Mrs.  Sarah  Tooley  discusses  in  the  "  Young  Woman  " 
the  question,  "  Is  Beauty  a  Help  to  Goodness?"  She 
says  it  ought  to  be,  and  quotes  Emerson,  that  "  beauty 
is  the  mark  that  God  sets  upon  virtue."  An  artist  to 
whom  the  question  was  put  answered  with  an  em- 
phatic negative.  He  said  the  most  beautiful  girl  model 
he  ever  had,  talked  like  a  costermonger. 

Effect  of  Beauty  on  Work — 
Mrs.  Tooley  goes  on  to  indicate  some  of  the  draw- 
backs to  the  possession  of  beauty.      The  possessor  tends 
to  think  there  is  no  need  to  excel  in  any  other  way. 
She  says: 

"  A  really  lovely  girl,  perfect  from  the  sole  of  her 
dainty  foot  to  the  crown  of  her  pretty  head,  is  apt  to 
be  so  content  with  herself  that  she  despises  the  culti- 
vation of  her  mind  and  takes  no  trouble  to  be  thought- 
ful and  courteous  in  manner.  The  hard  grind  of  toil 
to  gain  perfection  in  art,  literature  or  music,  seems 
needless  to  the  favoured  child  of  Nature." 


-and 


Talk. 


With  somewhat  unfeeling  candour  Mrs.  Tooley  shows 
how  beauty  spoils  talk.      She  says: 

"  Pretty  women  rarely  excel  as  conversationalists. 
To  put  it  baldly,  they  are  thinking  too  much  about 
themselves,  are  too  conscious  of  their  personal  attrac- 
tion to  talk  earnestly  and  well.  They  suffer  also  from 
the  fact  that  men  prefer  chit-chat  with  a  pretty 
woman  to  strenuous  discussion.  She  is  expected  to  be 
an  adept  at  small  talk,  and  is  afraid  of  spoiling  her 
reputation  for  attraction  by  permitting  herself  to  ex- 
press opinions." 

This  defect,  Mrs.  Tooley  rightly  says,  is  the  fault  of 
the  men: 

"  When  men  demand  that  a  woman  shall  not  only 
look  beautiful  but  be  well-informed,  entertaining,  and  a 
good  conversationalist,  girls  will  strain  their  energies  in 
*hat  direction." 

The  Greatest  Social  Success. 
Plain  but  clever  women  nearly  always  talk  well,  she 
thinks,  and  receive  social  compensation  by  winning  the 
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attention  of  men  tired  of  the  "  chattering  of  butter- 
flies." She  thinks  that  the  greatest  social  success  lies 
between  the  two  extremes  in  the  moderately  good- 
looking  women  who  have  charm  and  intelligence. 

Mrs.  Tooley  grants  that  a  beautiful  girl  is  credited 
with  goodness  until  it  is  proved  to  the  contrary. 
"  Juries  are  proverbially  blind  to  the  crimes  of  a  pretty 
woman."  Lady  journalists  who  are  pretty  are  said  to 
succeed  better  with  editors  than  those  who  are  not. 

Effect  of  Lack  of  Beauty. 

The  moral  effect  on  women  of  their  lack  of  beauty  is 
thus  suggested: 

"An  ill-favoured  face  and  defective  body  are  un- 
doubtedly the  cause  of  much  spite  and  ill-temper  in 
women,  and  this  must  always  be  the  case  so  long  as 
beauty  remains  woman's  most  valuable  asset.  Indeed, 
people  of  both  sexes  have  been  known  to  recover  self- 
respect  and  become  more  agreeable  in  the  family  circle 
after  a  visit  to  the  dentist  or  a  fashionable  wig-maker, 
and  the  possession  of  a  becoming  costume  has  had  the 
good  moral  effect  of  putting  many  a  girl  into  an  angelic 
mood.  I  have  heard  of  a  woman  who  became  a  sun- 
beam in  her  home  after  discovering  that  someone  still 
admired  her  hands.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
zest  of  life,  and  consequently  the  impetus  towards  good, 
is  gone  for  the  person  who  no  longer  has  some  form  of 
attraction.  Women  will  not  sink  into  the  demoralising 
state  of  utter  self-depreciation  so  long  as  even  their 
finger-nails  are  oval  and  bright." 

Pros  and  Cons. 

The  writer  balances  advantages  thus: 

"  The  attractive  girl  is  open  to  greater  temptation 
than  her  plainer  sister.  She  is  more  liable  to  be  drawn 
aside  from  the  path  of  virtue,  is  in  greater  danger  of 
being  rendered  vain  and  selfish  by  the  adulation  which 
she  receives,  and  therefore  beauty  does  not  apparently 
help  towards  goodness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pos- 
session of  a  lovely  face  and  form  is  such  a  satisfaction 
in  itself  that  it  ought  to,  and  often  does,  promote  good 
temper  and  agreeable  manners.  The  wise  people  say 
that  a  woman  or  girl  never  appears  at  greater  advan- 
tage than  when  she  is  conscious  of  looking  her  best." 

She  naturally  concludes  by  questioning  whether  the 
good  results  produced  by  beauty  on  its  possessor  out- 
weigh the  evil. 

Among  letters  on  the  article  may  be  mentioned  one 
from  Walter  Crane,  in  which  he  says  that  beautiful 
women  are  generally  bright,  quick  and  clever,  and  that 
'the  beautiful  is  higher  than  the  good."  Mrs.  Oscar 
Beringer  thinks  that  the  possession  of  beauty  is  likely 
to  help  the  onlooker  more  than  the  possessor.  Miss 
Everett-Green  thinks  that  purely  physical  and  skin- 
deep  beauty  is  not  helpful.  Hal  Hurst  puts  the  case 
pithily  when  he  says: 

"  God's  choicest  gift  to  us  poor  mortals  is  a  beautiful 
woman— with  goodness;  without— the  Devil's  offering. 
Both  are  supremely  delightful.  It  greatly  depends  on 
which  road  we  are  travelling." 


Woman  and  Music. 

In  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  for  May  there  is  a 
very  interesting  article  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Cuthbert 
Haddon  entitled  "Woman  and  Music."  Mr.  Haddon 
regrets  that  as  yet  their  sex  has  not  produced  a  truly 
great  composer;  but  this  he  considers  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  women  have  not  been,  and  are  even  yet 
not  allowed  to  devote  the  time  to  the  study  of  music 
that  is  indispensable.      He  says: 

"  As  has  been  truly  remarked,  it  needs  but  a  glance 
at  the  lives  of  the  great  composers  to  show  us  that  the 
high  gift  of  original  creation  has  ever  had  to  be  fos- 
tered by  active  care  and  congenial  surroundings — that, 
moreover,  it  exacts  for  its  full  fruition  a  degree  of  de- 
tachment from  the  common  concerns  of  life  which 
would  be  sure  to  overwhelm  the  solicitous  soul  of  many 
a  woman  with  the  obloquy  it  would  bring  upon  her. 
And  it  is  just  here  that  a  woman,  either  of  her  own 
choice  or  of  necessity,  has  failed  to  secure  the  advan- 
tages and  conditions  necessary  to  her  development  as  an 
artist." 

Mr.  Haddon  gives  as  an  example  the  case  of  Men- 
delssohn's sister,  Fanny,  who  in  her  early  years  offered 
the  greater  musical  promise.  But  because  she  was  a 
girl  what  happened? 

"  Precisely  what  has  always  happened,  and  what, 
under  similar  circumstances,  would  probably  happen 
still,  in  spite  of  the  boasted  emancipation  of  the  sex; 
the  training  of  each  gradually  diverged — stopped  short, 
in  fact,  with  the  girl,  while  the  boy  was  encouraged  and 
assisted  by  every  available  means.  The  girl  was 
simply  taught,  as  girls  are  taught  now,  to  dally  with 
the  keys  of  an  instrument;  the  boy  was  prepared  for 
an  exacting  art  in  an  exacting  manner." 

Even  now  the  very  fact  that  a  woman  is  a  woman 
is  made  the  pretext  for  criticising  her  work  differently 
to  that  of  a  man.  "  '  For  a  woman,'  says  the  critic, 
'  the  composition  is  remarkably  good.'  Just  as  if  art 
were  a  matter  of  sex!" 


Mr.  Sidney  Webb  writes  in  the  "  Cornhill  Magazine  " 
for  April  on  the  demand  made  in  England  for  more 
and  cheaper  universities.  Not  more  Oxfords  and  Cam- 
bridges,  but  institutions  which  make  adequate  provision 
for  complete  intellectual  training  and  professional  in- 
struction, cheap  and  easily  accessible  for  every  boy  or 
girl  destined  for  a  brain- working  occupation. 


Sandow  on  the  Cult  of  the  Corset. 

Eugen  Sandow  has  an  article  on  "  Woman  and  the 
Corset "  in  the  March  number  of  "  Sandow's  Maga- 
zine." He  admits,  with  shame,  that  "  few  of  the 
present-day  women  can  lay  aside  their  corsets.  Their 
bodies  are  too  weak  to  support  themselves  without 
artificial  aid;  but  what  cannot  be  done  at  a  single 
stride  can  be  arrived  at  by  patient  endeavour.  A  lady 
called  at  one  of  my  schools,"  says  Sandow,  "  suffering 
from  dyspepsia,  insomnia,  with  a  tendency  at  times  to 
hysteria.  She  had  suffered  for  some  six  or  seven  years. 
After  questioning  her  as  to  her  habits  and  mode  of  liv- 
ing, I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  tight-fitting  corset 
was  the  cause  of  all  her  ailments.  She  was  measured  over 
her  corsets  by  one  of  my  young  lady  attendants,  who  re- 
ported that  the  tape  showed  a  girth  of  22  inches;  im- 
mediately after  the  corset  had  been  removed  the  waist 
measured  23  inches.  I  gave  instructions  that  she 
should  lie  down  for  half  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  waist  showed  a  measurement  of  24 J  inches. 
I  ordered  thirty  minutes  gentle  exercise  of  abdominal 
movements,  after  which  the  measure  showed  25£  inches. 
A  three  months'  course  of  systematic  exercise  was  then 
prescribed,  which  was  rigidly  adhered  to.  At  the  end 
of  this  course  my  patient  had  a  waist  measurement  of 
26£  inches,  which  was  maintained  for  the  remainder  of 
the  time  she  was  under  my  training,  and  all  her  old 
ailments  had  disappeared." 
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The  Irish  Land  Bill  under  Fire. 

(J)  "Cruelty,  Corruption,  and  Spoliation." 
After  the  universal  chorus  of  approval  with  which 
Mr.  Wyndham's  Land  Bill  has  been  received  by  land- 
lords, tenants,  and  politicians,  it  is  indeed  a  change 
to  turn  to  the  article  which  Mr.  W.  O'Connor  Mor- 
ris has  contributed  to  the  "Nineteenth  Century."  The 
woe  which  is  pronounced  upon  those  of  whom  all 
people  speak  well  need  no  longer  be  dreaded  by  Mr. 
Wyndham,  for  Mr.  O'Connor  Morris  has  pronounced 
upon  the  Bill  a  malediction  so  comprehensive  and  so 
savage  that  it  can  only  be  compared  to  the  curses 
showered  upon  the  Jackdaw  of  Rheims.  He  tells 
us  it  is  an  elaborate  scheme  of  ingenious  but  pernicious 
agrarian  quackery,  pregnant  with  many  and  far-reach- 
ing national  evils.  Its  cruelty  is  not  much  worse  than  its 
kindness;  it  is  based  on  an  utterly  immoral  principle; 
it  is  rank  with  corruption  from  beginning  to  end;  it 
is  a  huge  plan  of  spoliation  to  be  carried  out  at  the 
cost  and  risk  of  the  taxpayer,  through  a  system  of 
bribery  without  a  parallel.  It  will  bring  to  Ireland, 
not  peace,  but  a  sword.  It  will  make  the  Irish  land 
system  worse,  and  Ireland  a  more  troubled  chaos.  It 
will  produce  a  bitter  land  war,  and  will  probably  throw 
back  many  parts  of  Ireland  into  the  condition  in  which 
they  were  before  the  great  famine. 

The  Perils  of  Land  Purchase. 
Every  Nationalist  believes  it  will  quicken  the  Home 
Rule  movement.  It  must  strengthen  the  demand  for 
compulsory  purchase,  and  may  thus  lead  to  a  con- 
fiscation alike  wholesale  and  disgraceful.  "  Land 
Purchase "  has  been  to  a  great  extent  a  failure, 
thousands  of  those  who  have  purchased  are  worthless 
and  bankrupt  farmers,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  bank 
managers  or  of  local  Shylocks,  who  have  neglected 
drainage  and  cut  down  trees,  sub-let  and  mortgaged 
their  farms  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  place  of  the  old 
dual  ownership,  they  have  evolved  double,  treble,  and 
fourfold  ownership.  "  Land  Purchase "  establishes 
against  landlords  a  false  measure  of  rent  analogous 
to  a  base  coinage,  it  divides  the  occupiers  of  the 
soil  into  a  disfavoured  multitude,  and  whatever 
good  it  may  do  on  a  purchased  estate,  it  stirs  up 
trouble  on  an  unpurchased  estate;  it  is  like  one  of 
the  old  fireships  driven  into  a  fleet  to  shed  havoc 
around.  Of  this  particular  Bill  Mr.  Morris  says,  "  It 
forces  up  the  existing  value  of  land  from  eighteen 
years'  purchase  to  twenty-three  or  even  twenty-five. 
The  measure  is  one  of  double-sided  corruption,  the 
millions  of  the  poor  taxpayers  are  to  be  bled  in  order 
to  lavish  doles  on  Irish  landlords,  and  to  reduce  the 
rent  of  Irish  farms  by  60  per  cent,  below  what  they 
were  paying  in  1881.  The  notion  that  the  £12,000,000 
bribe  could  only  cost  the  Exchequer  £140,000  a  ^ear 
is  a  mere  chimera." 

Seed    of  a   Deadly   Harvest. 

This  unsparing  critic  of  the  Bill  ridicules  the  idea 
that  the  purchasers  will  pay  their  instalments,  and 
suggests  that  some  wet  day  a  manifesto  will  appear 
forbidding  the  purchasers  to  pay  a  shilling  until  Home 
Rule  has  "been  wrung  from  an  alien  Government." 
Even  if  that  does  not  take  place,  a  "Land  War"  will 
spring  up  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  caused  by  this 
destructive  policy. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Morris  declares  that  his  rental 
has  been  raised,  not  lowered,  through  the  legislation 
of  the  last  few  years.  He  has  been  a  land  reformer  all 
his  life,  he  denounced  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act 
half  a  century  ago,  as  ne  denounced  the  ruinous  legis- 
lation    of    1881,    and    every    prediction    he    made    has 


been  verified.  He  now  asserts,  with  profound  convic- 
tion, that  should  this  measure  become  law,  it  will 
certainly  prove  disastrous,  and  have  a  calamitous  end. 
It  is  political  quackery  of  the  very  worst  kind,  dis- 
seminating corruption  by  shameless  bribes.  It  is  deceit- 
ful, treacherous,  and  pernicious. 

(2)  Payment  by  Tenants  Precarious. 

Professor  Beesly  writes  in  the  "Positivist  Review"  for 
May  upon  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  He  says  that  he  would 
not  grudge  paying  £112,000,000,  if  by  paying  it  we 
could  get  rid  of  Ireland  as  completely  and  finally  as 
we  got  rid  of  the  American  Colonies  in  1783.  He 
ridicules  the  idea  that  the  Irish  will  continue  paying 
their  instalments  for  sixty-eight  years,  and  reminds  us 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  of  land  purchase  was  to 
be  carried  out  in  three  years,  whereas  Mr.  Wyndham's 
is  spread  over  fifteen.  Landlords  have  been  selling 
their  land  under  the  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1896,  at 
eighteen  years'  purchase;  under  the  new  Bill  they  will 
receive  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-two  years'  purchase. 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  1886  offered  them  twenty  years'  pur- 
chase of  the  judicial  rents,  and  the  repayment  was  to 
be  complete  in  forty-nine  years,  the  instalments  being 
20  per  cent,  less  than  the  judicial  rent. 

"  Blackwood  "  for  May  has  a  paper  signed  "Amhas" 
on  Mr.  Wyndham's  Bill.  "  Amhas  "  approves  of  the 
Bill  as  a  whole,  and  points  out  that  it  is  on  lines 
suggested  by  "  Maga."  He  sums  up  its  probable  effects 
as  follows: 

"  In  the  first  place,  voluntary  sale  by  the  great  land- 
lords is  not  contemplated  by  them.  The  smaller  and 
poorer  owners  will  be  glad  to  sell;  the  rich  will  not. 
The  Bill  will  cause  a  disappearance  of  squireens  as 
landlords,  though  they  may  remain  on  their  demesnes. 
It  will  not  unify  the  tenure  of  land;  for,  in  addition 
to  landlords  and  tenants,  who  will  still  employ  the 
diminished  Land  Court  to  settle  rents,  there  will  be 
large  farmers  and  smaller  owners  who  have  bought 
under  existing  law,  and  there  will  be  new  tenants  es- 
tablished by  the  new  Land  Commissioners  and  many 
others  who  will  hold  under  the  new  act  by  direct  agree- 
ment with  their  old  landlords. 

The  Danger  of  the  Law's  Delay. 
"  There  are  interests  assailed  which  will  tell  against 
the  Bill.  Lawyers  will  suffer  from  its  summary  and 
cheap  procedure.  Land  Commissioners  will  fear  that 
their  occupation  is  gone.  Labourers  will  expect  less 
enjoyment  than  ever.  But,  above  all,  land  agents, 
who  have  already  seen  that  they  are  doomed,  and 
have  demanded  compensation  by  the  State,  may  fight 
against  land  purchase.  It  is  not  enough  to  allow  them 
to  be  agents  for  the  sale,  because  that  is  a  final  task. 
Some  agents  are  solicitors;  some  are  themselves  land- 
lords; some,  who  manage  the  large  estates,  have  already 
exerted  their  influence  against  any  sale — the  last  class 
will  be  little  affected;  the  lawyers  will  get  little  pity; 
the  small  landlords,  who  act  as  agents  to  one  another, 
have  got  their  bonus.  This  agitation,  therefore,  will 
fail;  but  it  may  lead  to  great  delay.  The  landlord 
might  first  be  advised  not  to  sell;  then  the  investiga- 
tion of  his  position,  with  respect  to  title,  encumbrances, 
and  superior  interests,  might  drag  out  the  time.  It 
has  taken  sometimes  more  than  twelve  years  to  arrange 
a  sale  when  both  landlord  and  tenants  were  willing. 
Then,  unless  the  Commissioners  are  called  in,  there 
might  be  an  endless  haggling  as  to  price;  for  which 
reason  it  seems  that  voluntary  agreements  will  not 
really  be  the  large  majority,  but  that  the  Commission- 
ers will  find  their  work  constantly  increasing.  After 
agreement  as  to  price  of  purchase  is  reached,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Bill  is  swift  and  simple;   but  it  does  not 
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give  power  to  the  tenants  to  force  on  a  sale,  and  de- 
lays can  only  be  prevented  by  the  agents  being  willing 
to  help  the  measure." 

(3)  Alleged  Fatal  Flaws. 
Lord  Monteagle,  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century,"  follows 
Up  the  paper  of  Judge  O'Connor  Morris  by  recapitu- 
lating the  recent  history  of  the  question,  after  which 
he  criticises  the  Bill  in  his  accustomed  manner.  He 
•thinks  the  bonus  is  too  small.  Twenty  millions  would 
have  bridged  the  gulf  and  secured  finality  and  appealed 
to  the  Irish  imagination.  He  objects  to  the  retention 
by  the  State  of  one-eighth  of  the  purchase-money  in  the 
form  of  a  permanent  rent-charge.  He  also  criticises 
adversely  the  exclusion  of  the  larger  tenants.  Farms 
with  a  total  rental  of  2J  millions  are  excluded  from 
the  Bill,  while  farms  with  a  total  rental  of  4  millions 
are  included.  The  exclusion  of  the  larger  farms  may, 
in  many  cases,  prevent  the  sale  of  whole  estates.  Un- 
less the  system  of  exclusions  is  got  rid  of  in  some  way  or 
other,  it 'will  be  impossible  to  get  universal   abolition 

of  dual  ownership. 

* 

The  Rise  of  the  German  Navy. 

In  an  important  article  in  the  first  April  number  of 
the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  M.  Lockroy  relates  the 
history  of  the  evolution  of  the  German  fleet.  It  is,  as 
he  justly  observes,  a  remarkable  story  of  the  surmount- 
ing of  apparently  insurmountable  obstacles,  due  to  the 
obstinate  determination  of  the  monarch,  aided  by  the 
patriotism  and  the  energy  of  a  great  people.  The  Ger- 
man fleet  is  already  a  menace  and  a  danger  to  the 
British  fleet,  and  its  ambition  is  to  become  in  the  future 
more  powerful  than  the  French  fleet.  Germany  is  not 
naturally  a  sea  Power,  but  the  enterprise  of  her  people, 
guided  by  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty,  and  assisted,  it 
must  be  admitted,  by  the  progress  of  science  in  the 
practical  applications  of  steam  and  electricity,  has  trans- 
formed a  small  defensive  force  Jnto  a  navy  which  shows 
the  German  flag  in  all  quartete  of  the  globef  and  is 
quite  capable  of  taking  the  offensive.  But  it  was  not 
the  question  of  sea-ports,  nor  t*e  insignificant  extent 
of  the  German  coast-line,  which  proved  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  past.  It  is  too  often  forgotten  that 
personnel  is.  after  all,  the  most  important  factor,  and 
M.  Lockroy's  account  of  how  Germany  availed  herself 
at  first  of  mercenaries  for  her  navy  is  extremely  in- 
teresting. He  compares  the  part  they  played  with  that 
of  the  Swiss  troops  in  France.  Gradually  Germany  or- 
ganised her  own  naval  personnel.  M.  Lockroy  says 
that  the  true  history  of  the  German  fleet  begins  in  1848, 
and  he  does  justice  to  the  work  of  Prince  Adalbert  of 
Prussia  in  directing  the  movement  for  a  powerful  navy. 
Prince  Adalbert  had  lived  long  in  England,  where  he 
had  learnt  many  lessons.  Later  on,  Prince  Bismarck 
was  the  first  to  hold  out  to  the  infant  navy  the  pros- 
pect of  taking  the  offensive,  which  he  did  in  a  speech 
in  the  Reichstag,  in  which  he  passionately  opposed  the 
policy  of  Von  Moltke,  who  wished  to  leave  only  a  sub- 
ordinate role  to  the  fleet. 

The  more  modern  history  of  the  German  fleet  is  well 
known.  Admiral  Tirpitz  exhibited  marvellous  bold- 
ness, combined  with  tact,  in  dealing  with  the  Reich- 
stag, always  unwilling  to  vote  the  necessary  supplies. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  M.  Lockroy  attaches  great 
importance  to  the  amazing  blunder  committed  by  the 
British  Government  during  the  South  African  war  in 
seizing  the  German  merchant  ships  "  Bundesrath  "  and 
"  Herzog "  on  suspicion  of  carrying  munitions  of  war 
to  the  Boers.  This  incident  was  utilised  to  the  full  by 
the  German  Government  to  bring  home  to  the  German 


nation  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  strong  fleet;  and,  in 
M.  Lockroy's  opinion,  it  enabled  Admiral  Tirpitz  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Reichstag  for  his  programme. 
In  conclusion,  M.  Lockroy  describes  in  vivid  terms  the 
almost  passionate  patriotism  of  the  German  naval  offi- 
cers and  men,  and  the  supreme  intelligence  with  which 
this  feeling  of  patriotism  is  fostered  in  every  possible 
way  in  the  training  of  both  cadets  and  recruits. 


The  Making  of  Dover  Harbour. 

The  colossal  task  of  enclosing  nearly  one  square 
mile  of  the  open  sea,  and  so  creating  the  largest  ar- 
tificial harbour  in  the  world,  which  is  being  carried 
out  for  the  British  Admiralty  at  Dover,  is  described 
in  "Cassell's  Magazine."  The  harbour  will  afford 
safe  anchorage  at  low  tide  to  at  least  twenty  first- 
class  battleships.  The  contractors,  Messrs.  Pearson  & 
Son,  began  the  work  in  March,  1898,  and  it  will  re- 
quire four  or  five  years  more  to  complete  the  work. 
The  total  cost  is  put  down  at  about  four  millions 
sterling.  A  sea  wall  thirty  feet  deep,  3,850  feet  long, 
has  already  been  built  of  clocks  of  concrete  cemented 
together  and  faced  Avith  granite.  This  has  reclaimed 
twenty-one  acres  from  the  sea.  The  piles  used  for 
temporary  staging  each  weigh  about  ten  tons.  They 
come,  strangely  enough,  from  Dover,  Tasmania.  They 
consist  of  Australian  blue-gum,  which  is  too  heavy 
to  float,  and  is  immune  to  sea  insects.  The  founda- 
tion-stones of  the  piers  are  laid  by  divers  when  the 
weather  is  not  rough;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  blocks 
below  water  level  are  not  cemented.  There  are  eighty 
divers  at  work.  The  .Dover  Harbour  Board  is  availing 
itself  of  the  commercial  opportunity  thus  presented 
by  improving  their  port  for  commercial  purposes,  at 
an  expenditure  of  one  and  a  quarter  million  sterling. 
It  is  intended  that  Dover  should  be  the  port  of  call 
for  passengers  to  America  from  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Belgium. 


Women  and  Athletics. 

The  lamentable  confession  made  hy  noted  women, 
recently,  that  what  woman  likes  best  in  man  is  a 
master,  ought  to  stimulate  every  effort  in  the  way  of 
athletics  to  make  woman  less  timid,  less  dependent, 
and  more  self-reliant.  In  this  direction  it  is  interest- 
ing to  read  a  paper  by  Miss  A.  K.  Fallows,  in  the 
"  Century  Magazine "  on  athletics  for  college  girls. 
The  writer  reports  that  all  colleges  for  girls  make 
physical  training  compulsory,  and  are  developing  physi- 
cal recreation  as  well  as  physical  work.  A  vivid  de- 
scription is  given  of  the  field-day  at  Vassar,  with  pic- 
tures of  the  girls  of  this  select  American  school  bound- 
ing over  hurdles  in  the  most  workmanlike  gymnastic 
garb,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  spectator^; 
of  a  "float  day  "  at  Wellesley,  which  would  be  in  Eng- 
land dignified  with  the  name  of  regatta;  and  of 
hockey,  which  an  English  enthusiast  has  popularised 
throughout  the  United  States.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  robust  physical  training,  the  average  of  health 
throughout  tKe  woman's  college  world  is  vastly  better 
than  it  was.  There  is  an  interesting  paper  in  the 
"  Strand  "  on  the  same  subject.  The  next  step  in  the 
evolution  of  womanly  equality  is  that  they  should  be 
"  eo-educaied "  on  the  playground  and  in  the  gym- 
nasium. A  female  "  Ranji  "  or  a  female  Sandow  here 
and  there  might  do  more  than  the  greatest  success  in 
book-learning  to  eradicate  from  the  heart  of  woman  the 
— dare  we  say? — slavish  disposition  which  is  the  un- 
happy sequel  to  ages  of  oppression. 
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The  Men  Who  Really  Run  the  Empire. 

If  the  non-commissioned  officer  is  the  backbone  of 
the  British  Army,  it  is  still  more  true  that  the  per- 
manent secretary  is  the  backbone  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. And  while  we  are  dosed  almost  to  death  with 
portraits  of  the  figureheads  in  Cabinet,  it  is  a  rare 
treat  to  have  a  sketch,  like  that  by  Mr.  A.  Wallis 
Myers  in  the  "  Strand,"  of  the  permanent  chiefs  of 
Government  departments.  Portraits  and  portraitures 
are  gi^en  of  twelve  of  these  unobtrusive  rulers  of  Em- 

Hr  Montague  Ommanney,  at  the  Colonial  Office, 
)egan  as  Captain  in  the  Royal  Engineers.  The  pres- 
sure on  his  time  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
the  official  correspondence  at  the  Colonial  Office  has 
more  than  doubled  during  the  last  seven  years,  and 
twice  as  many  papers  to  South  Africa  were  signed 
and  despatched  in  1902  as  in  1900. 

Sir  Thomas  Sanderson,  at  the  Foreign  Office,  entered 
forty-four  years  ago  as  a  junior  clerk,  and  has  worked 
his  way  up  to  the  top. 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby  left  the  barrister's  bench  for  the 
Home  Office  so  late  as  1895.  The  extraordinary 
complex  of  duties  attaching  to  the  Home  Office— reach- 
ing from  protecting  wild  birds  to  pardoning  criminals- 
requires    a    many-sided    man. 

Sir  Edward  Ward  is  the  "  new  broom  "  at  the  War 
Office,  where  the  average  of  2,200  letters  received  every 
day  was  doubled  by  the  South  African  War. 

Sir  Arthur  Godley  has  reigned  at  the  India  Office 
for  twenty  years. 

Sir  Francis  Hopwood  has  for  two  years  had  charge  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  C.  N.  ±>alton  controls  the  Patent  Office. 

Mr.  Robert  Morant  is  having  a  severely  busy  time  of 
it  at  the  Education  Office,  the  new  Act  and  Bill,  for 
which  he  has,  it  is  said,  paternal  as  well  as  executive 
responsibilities,  vastly  increasing  his  work. 

Sir  Francis  Mowatt  presides  over  the  Treasury,  and 
Mr.  G.  W.  Hervey  at  the  National  Debt  Office. 

Sir  Samuel  Provis,  at  the  Local  Government  Board, 
"  has  the  distinction  of  being  controlled  by  a  Board 
that  never  meets,"  the  work  of  his  department  being 
carried  on  solely  by  president,  secretaries,  and  clerks — 
a  fact  which  may  explain  some  things  otherwise  obscure 
to  irate  guardians  and  councillors. 

Sir  Schomberg  McDonnell,  at  the  Office  of  Works, 
superintenas  much,  from  the  erection  of  a  greenhouse 
in  the  backyard  of  a  British  Consul  in  \okohama  to 
the  refurnishing  of  a  billiard-room  at  Marlborough 
House. 

Sir  George  Murray,  at  the  General  Post  Office,  man- 
ages "  the  most  extensive  business  in  the  country," 
with  an  annual  revenue  of  eighteen  millions,  and  com- 
mands an  industrial  army  of  180,000  men  and  women. 

Sir  Kenneth  Muir-Mackenzie,  at  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor's office,  performs  all  the  duties  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Crown,  reading  titles  of  Bills  when  Royal  Assent  is 
given.  Parliamentary  writs  and  ballot  papers  after 
elections  pass  through  his  hands.  He  prepares  all 
Royal  Warrants. 

Mr.  Myers  has  done  good  service  in  making  the 
public  thus  aware  of  their  real  rulers. 


John  Bull  Still  to  the  Front. 

The  "  Contemporary  Review "  for  May  contains  an 
article  by  Mr.  Mark  Warren  on  "  The  Trade  of  the 
Great  Nations,"  which  puts  the  case  against  the  need 
for  waking  up  John  Bull  with  considerable  vigour. 
Mr.  Warren,  of  course,  does  not  say  that  we  do  not 
need  as  much  brains  and  vigour  as  we  can  get;  he 
merely  says  that  the  basis  of  the  campaign — that  is, 
that  we  are  falling  behind  in  the  race — is  a  pure 
fiction.  His  paper  is  illustrated  with  two  diagrams 
and  several  tables,  which,  he  maintains,  show  that  we 
have  fully  held  our  own.  The  value  of  our  trade 
continues  to  progress  rapidly  and  steadily,  whereas 
that  of  the  three  other  great  trading  nations  shows 
considerable  vicissitudes.  Our  export  trade  is  not 
only  big,  but  profitable.  Mr.  Warren  says  that  com- 
parisons which  deal  only  with  abnormal  and  isolated 
growths  of  trade  are  useless;  and  that  while  it  is 
quite  true  we  may  be  cut  out  in  certain  industries, 
that  often  means  that  we  are  only  taking  up  more 
profitable  ones. 

Dealing  with  the  progress  of  trade  as  compared 
with  population  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  Mr.  Warren  points  out  that 
since  1876  the  proportion  of  the  aggregate  population 
of  the  four  countries  belonging  to  the  United  States 
has  increased  7.6  per  cent.,  whereas  its  proportion  of 
the  aggregate  trade  has  increased  only  3.9  per  cent. 
England's  proportion  of  the  aggregate  foreign  trade 
of  the  four  great  nations  is  far  greater  than  that  of  its 
keenest  competitor: 

"  From  the  figures  given  it  is  evident  that  England 
still  holds  the  predominant  position  as  a  manufacturing 
nation,  and  apparently  is  destined  long  to  continue  to 
hold  it,  notwithstanding  the  rapidly  increasing  formid- 
ability  of  the  competition  of  the  other  nations.  Its 
volume  of  trade  has  very  largely  increased.  That  the 
trade  should  withstand  so  well  the  gross  libels  upon 
it  is  not  a  subject  for  wonder  when  its  inherent  solidity 
is  considered.  So  long  as  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers of  England  are  as  wide-awake  as  they  are  at 
present,  so  long  will  its  trade  continue  to  prosper,  and 
so  long  will  England  remain  the  dominant  commercial 
and  industrial  country.  It  has  had  a  good  start,  and  it 
has  maintained  its  lead,  and  is  likely  to  retain  it.  The 
country  has  capital,  skill,  and  energy  not  surpassed  by 
any  nation;  and  there  is  full  opportunity  for  a  further 
advance." 


Readers  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  last  novel  will  be 
interested  in  the  essay  entitled  "A  Passionate  Pil- 
grim," in  "  Temple  Bar "  for  May,  which  describes 
Mile,  de  Lespinasse,  the  original  of  Julie  le  Breton  in 
"  Lady  Rose's  Daughter." 


Submarines  and  Suffocation. 

"  Henry  Navarr "  contributes  to  the  "  Royal  Maga- 
zine "  a  description  of  a  trip  on  one  of  the  submarines 
with  which  the  British  Government  is  now  experiment- 
ing. There  is  nothing  worthy  of  notice  in  his  article 
except  the  passage  concerning  the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, which,  if  it  is  an  accurate  description,  says  very 
little  for  the  new  submarines: 

"  The  heat  is  becoming  abnormal,  but  on  we  go  in 
accordance  with  orders,  and  every  minute  we  seemed 
to  get  warmer,  and  a  sense  of  suffocation  begins  to 
creep  over  us. 

"  We  wonder  how  much  longer  we  can  endure  it,  and 
if  we  shall  survive  the  ordeal  at  all.  We  almost  forget 
to  wonder  whether  the  unreal  ghastly  look  on  the 
faces  that  we  see  is  due  solely  to  the  vivid  white  glare 
of  electricity,  or  whether  they, '  too,  are  feeling  the 
sense  of  suffocation  we  are.  On  and  on  we  go,  we 
lose  count  of  time,  feel  our  heads  swell,  as  it  were, 
and    our    eyes    grow    misty.        Suddenly,    one    of    our 
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number  is  seized  with  violent  sickness,  due  to  the 
fumes,  and  the  rest  of  us  look  curiously  at  each  other. 
We  have  just  enough  energy  to  conjecture  as  to  our 
fate  if  the  engineers  are  taken  ill,  we  are  conscious 
of  a  humming  in  our  ears,  a  still  more  laboured 
breathing,  and  we  grasp  that  we  are  registering  a  tem- 
perature of  over  120  degrees,  and  we  want  fresh  air! 

"  We  begin  to  feel  an  indescribable  lassitude  creeping 
over  us,  when  suddenly  one  of  our  number  falls  heav- 
ily to  the  floor  in  a  dead  faint,  and  there  is  instantly 
as  near  an  approach  to  a  panic  as  there  can  possibly 
be  among  a  well  disciplined  body  of  men!  The  lieu- 
tenant is  prompt  to  act  unHer  such  an  emergency;  he 
at  once  brought  the  boat  to  the  surface,  casting  off  the 
detachable  weights  for  greater  speed.  Truth  to  tell, 
we  were  none  too  soon,  for  by  the  time  we  were  well 
up,  a  matter  of  seconds  only,  another  man  showed  signs 
of  collapse,  and  each  one  looked  the  worse  for  the  ex- 
perience. The  man-hole  was  hastily  opened  for  the 
long-sighed-for  fresh  air,  but  so  altogether  strange  was 
the  effect  of  the  sudden  inrush  that  it  seemed  for  the 
time  to  increase  our  breathlessness  and  uneasiness.  In 
two  or  three  minutes,  however,  this  wore  off,  and  the 
major  portion  of  our  little  company  began  to  revive  a 
little.  On  consulting  chronometers  we  found  we  had 
been  below  water  exactly  two  hours  and  forty-five  min- 
utes. We  made  for  our  starting  point  as  quickly  as 
possible,  but  one  of  our  number  had  to  be  carried  to 
a  room  of  the  pier  pavilion  when  we  did  arrive,  where 
he  was  some  time  in  regaining  complete  consciousness." 


The  St  Louis  Exhibition. 

In  the  "American  Review  of  Reviews  "  for  May  there 
is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Frederick  M.  Crunden  on  "  The 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition/'  which  is  now  in  a 
state  of  preparation  for  next  year's  opening.  As  far 
as  area  goes  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  will  be  the  great- 
est that  has  yet  been  held.  It  covers  250  acres,  as 
against  200  at  Chicago,  and  125  at  Paris  in  1900,  and 
the  whole  area  within  the  exposition  fence  will  be  1,180 
acres.  Of  the  general  arrangement  of  the  exhibition 
Mr.  Crunden  says: 

"  The  view  from  '  The  Apotheosis  of  St.  Louis ' 
across  the  Grand  Court  along  the  broad  avenue  be- 
tween the  Education  and  the  Electricity  buildings, 
thence  across  the  Basin  and  up  the  Cascades  to  Festival 
Hall  and  the  Terrace  of  the  States,  will  doubtless  sur- 
pass any  spectacle  heretofore  seen  at  a  world's  fair. 
This  is  the  central  physical  feature  of  the  exposition. 
A  crescent-shaped  hill  crowned  by  the  Colonnade  of 
the  States,  with  the  imposing  Festival  Hall  m  the 
centre  of  the  crescent;  on  each  extreme  of  the  crescent, 
1,900  feet  apart,  an  ornamental  restaurant  pavilion; 
a  central  cascade  290  feet  long,  with  a  total  fall  of 
80  feet  in  twelve  leaps  ranging  from  4  to  14  feet,  and 
side  cascades  300  feet  long,  with  a  total  fall  of  65  feet. 
The  water  will  be  discharged  into  a  basin  600  feet  wide. 
The  two  miles  of  lagoons  have  their  beginning  and  end 
in  this  basin.  The  abundant  supply  of  water  will  be 
drawn  from  the  city  mains,  but  will  be  filtered  to  a 
crystal  clearness.  Between  the  cascades  will  be  gar- 
dens. Each  of  the  cascades  will  be  framed  in  sculp- 
ture, consisting  of  sportive  groups  of  nymphs  and 
naiads  and  other  mythological  fancies.  The  centre 
cascade  will  be  crowned  by  a  group  composition  show- 
ing Liberty  lifting  the  veil  of  Ignorance,  and  protecting 
Truth  and  Justice.  The  east  cascade  will  represent 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  west  cascade  the  Pacific, 
the  symbolism  being  that  the  Purchase  has  extended 
liberty  from  ocean  to  ocean.      Assurance  is  given  that 


the  three  cascades  will  completely  eclipse  the  cascade  of 
tne  Trocadero  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  the  cascade  at 
St.  Cloud,  and  Chateau  d'Eau  at  Marseilles." 

There  will  be  a  Colonnade  of  States  one  thousand 
feet  long,  consisting  of  two  rows  of  Ionic  columns 
sixty-five  feet  high,  supporting  a  massive  entablature. 
In  the  arcs  between  these  columns  will  be  statues  sym- 
bolical of  the  States  or  territories  formed  from  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  Generally  sculpture  will  be  a 
striking  feature  of  the  exhibition,  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  having  been  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

One  of  the  chief  features  will  be  the  aeronautic  com- 
petition: 

Aeronautic  Competition. 

"The  great  scientific  achievement  of  the  past  year  ha* 
been  wireless  telegraphy,  which  everyone  will  have  a 
chance  to  witness  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition;  and  it 
may  be  that  this  exposition  will  be  signalised  by  the 
realisation  of  man's  long-cherished  dream  of  aerial  navi- 
gation. There  is  probably  no  one  feature  that  will 
attract  so  much  attention  as  this.  The  importance 
given  to  it  by  the  management  is  shown  by  the  appro- 
priation of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  aero- 
nautic competition.  The  grand  prize  in  this  contest 
will  be  'one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Fifty  thousand 
dollars  is  to  be  given  for  minor  and  subsidiary  prizes 
for  competition  between  air-ships,  balloons,  air-ship 
motors,  kites,  '  etc.  The  remaining  fifty  thousand 
dollars  is  reserved  for  the  expenses  incident  to  the  com- 
petition.     A  code  of  rules  has  already  been  announced. 

"  The  course,  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  L,  will  not 
be  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifteen  miles  long;  and 
its  completion  will  include  the  circumnavigation  of  the 
two  captive  balloons  that  mark  the  ends  of  the  course. 
This  will  probably  be  the  most  sensational  feature  of 
the  fair,  because  of  its  novelty,  and  because  of  the 
exacting  possibilities  it  places  before  the  imagination. 

Processes,  not  Products. 

"  The  dominating  spirit,  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic, of  the  exhibits  throughout  will  be  activity— life, 
colour,  motion.  The  central  motive  is  not  products, 
but  processes — machinery  in  operation,  the  process  ot 
manufacture  of  an  article  shown  in  full,  the  trans- 
formation of  material  from  the  raw  state  to  the  fin- 
ished, marketable  commodity.  This  applies  to  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  exhibits  as  well  as  to  manu- 
factures. It  will,  indeed,  apply  also  to  mining,  for  a 
representation  of  a  mine  with  the  actual  processes  car- 
ried on  in  it  will  be  shown  in  the  hillside  adjoining  the 
Palace  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy. 

"  That  never-failing  attraction  of  all  expositions,  an 
aquarium,  will  be  supplied  on  a  very  large  scale  by 
the  United  States  Government;  and  something  not  so 
common  and  still  more  beautiful  will  be  an  aviary  in 
the  form  of  a  colossal  birdcage,  225  feet  long,  92  feet 
wide,  and  50  feel  high.  This  will  be  so  placed  as 
to  include  trees,  shrubs,  and  pools  of  water,  giving 
the  surroundings  the  aspect  of  a  forest  with  its  feath- 
ered denizens  choiring  in  fancied  freedom.  A  special 
attraction  throughout  the  grounds  will  be  the  lawns, 
trees,  flowers,  and  shrubbery,  and  the  old  forest  in  the 
background.  The  interior  courts  will  have  a  semi- 
tropical  appearance,  and  will  furnish  cool,  shady  rest- 
ing-places after  the  fatigue  of  sightseeing." 

The  Olympian  Games  will  be  held  at  St.  Louis, 
Chicago  having  surrendered  its  claim.  And,  of  course, 
there  will  be  the  usual  congresses: 

"  The  exposition  will  be  one  vast  educational  object- 
lesson,  from  which  even  the  casual  observer  may  gathe- 
more  information  than  from  ten  times  the  money  and 
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time  spent  in  travel.  But  all  its  utilities  and  beauties 
and  glories  are  but  the  concrete  embodiment  of  ideas 
that  existed  in  the  minds  of  men  all  over  the  world; 
they  are  '  the  outward  vesture  of  a  thought.'  There- 
fore, the  culminating  educative  feature  of  the  fair  will 
be  the  congresses,  national  and  international,  which 
will  meet  there.  The  building  assigned  for  the  meet- 
ings of  the  congresses  is  what  will  be,  after  the  fair, 
the  library  of  Washington  University.  The  whole 
group  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  university  will  be 
utilised  by  the  fair,  as  University  Hall  is  now  used  for 
the  Administration  Building." 


The  French  Religious  Protectorate. 

In  the  "  Revue  de  Paris  "  is  a  curious  paper  discuss- 
ing the  exact  position  of  those  Powers  who  have  un- 
dertaken the  thorny  task  of  protecting  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Sultan.  The  two  great  Powers  most 
concerned  are  France  and  Russia,  and  the  writer,  who 
is  apparently  Eimself  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  goes 
very  thoroughly  into  the  question  of  what  may  be 
called  the  French  religious  Protectorate.  It  will  pro- 
bably surprise  even  those  deeply  interested  in  the 
subject  to  learn  that  during  the  last  two  hundred  years 
France  considered  herself  entitled  not  only  to  pro- 
tect her  own  subjects  and  those  belonging  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  but  also  all  non-Mussulmans 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Long  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
the  French  Protestant  Colony  of  Constantinople  was 
directly  protected  by  the  French  Embassy,  as  were 
also  the  many  Italian  Jews  who  had  settled  in  the 
city.  Stranger  still,  from  the  sixteenth  century  both 
the  Jesuits  and  Capuchins  had  houses  at  Constanti- 
nople, their  object  being  to  missionise,  not  the  Mus- 
sulmans, but  the  many  schismatic  sects  which  had  found 
refuge  there.  The  French  Ambassador  was  considered 
so  powerful  that  he  was  constantly  appealed  to,  not 
only  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  by  the  heads  of  the 
Greek  Church,  and  France  again  and  again  seems  to 
have  interfered  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  Armenians. 
Early  in  last  century  the  other  Powers  became  aware 
that,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  the  Christian 
Protectorate  in  Turkey  was  of  importance.  Accord- 
ingly Austria  put  In  a  claim  to  share  the  same  privi- 
leges, a  claim  which  Russia  had  tried  ineffectually  to 
put  forward  in  1710,  v/hen  Peter  the  Great  calmly 
suggested  that  the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  should 
be  taken  away  from  the  French  religious,  and  handed 
to  a  community  of  Greek  priests.  After  the  Con- 
gress held  in  1878,  France,  Russia  and  England  ar- 
ranged, or  at  any  rate  suggested,  a  triple  protection. 
We  all  know  what  this  collective  effort  has  resulted 
in,  and  how  Turkey  has  fulfilled  her  promises.  At 
the  present  time  France  remains  the  active  defender 
of  those  who  owe  religious  allegiance  to  the  Pope. 
All  over  the  Levant  all  the  Roman  Catholic  establish- 
ments— churches,  convents,  seminaries,  schools,  hospi- 
tals— are  directly  under  French  authority;  in  other 
words,  the  various  French  Consuls  have  all  sorts  of 
rights  over  them,  and  should  they  maite  themselves 
amenable  to  civil  law  they  are  represented  and  de- 
fended before  the  Ottoman  tribunals  by  French  law- 
yers. The  only  exception  to  this  may  be  found  in 
Albania,  and  in  certain  parts  of  Macedonia,  where 
Austria  exercises  the  same  privileges.  Of  course,  the 
writer  of  this  paper  desires  to  prove  that  the  French 
Government  is  making  a  great  mistake  by  its  home 
anti-clerical  campaign,  considering  the  importance 
they  attach  to  their  position  as  a  Christian  Power  in 
the  Near  East. 


An  Interviewer  on  His  Victims. 

Mr.  Albert  Dawson,  editor  of  the  "  Christian  Com- 
monwealth," is  interviewed  in  the  "  Leisure  Hour " 
by  Mr.  David  Williamson.  He  has  in  his  time — and 
he  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  youngest  editors  of  religious 
periodicals  in  Great  Britain — interviewed  hundreds  of 
eminent  persons  on  topics  chiefly  religious.  Mr.  DaA  - 
son  thinks  that  what  makes  interviews  really  valuable 
is  that  there  are  many  eminent  men  and  women  who 
would  never  find  time  or  opportunity  to  write  an  article 
on  some  topical  subject  who  will  consent  to  be  inter- 
viewed. In  this  way  the  public  get  their  opinions 
first-hand  in  a  manner  which  is  more  attractive  than 
the  ordinary  article.  He  thinks  the  ordinary  inter- 
view is  played  out,  and  that  it  ought  never  to  have 
been  played  in.  He  feels  that  people  will  always  be 
interested  in  a  talk  with  an  expert.  He  notes,  also, 
that  when  a  person  sees  you  writing  from  dictation, 
his  conversation  at  once  becomes  stilted  and  unnatural. 
Mr.  Dawson  said  that  one  of  the  most  agreeable  in- 
terviews he  ever  had  was  with  Dr.  Perowne,  late  Bishop 
of  Worcester.  Interviewing  Lord  Roberts  on  Mrs. 
Andrews'  and  Mrs.  Bushnell's  charges  against  the 
British  Army  in  India,  he  found  the  British  General 
"kindness  itself."  From  the  blind  Dr.  George  Matheson 
he  received  a  constant  and  uninterrupted  flow  of  choice 
language.  Of  the  head  of  the  Salvation  Army  he 
says: 

"  General  Booth  was  one  of  the  best  subjects  for 
an  interview  whom  I  have  encountered.  He  kept 
steadily  before  his  mind  the  aspect  of  his  work  which 
he  wanted  to  impress  on  the  public,  and  did  not  think 
of  his  interviewer  or  the  newspaper  he  represented 
half  as  much  as  the  importance  of  saying  what  would 
do  good." 

Dr.  Parker,  whom  he  knew  well,  dictated  questions 
as  well  as  answers,  but  he  thinks  few,  if  any,  of  our 
great  preachers  have  been  such  excellent  journalists 
as  he.  One  of  his  fastest  pieces  of  interviewing  was 
with  Dr.  Clifford,  on  his  return  from  America.  Half- 
an-hour's  chat  at  Liverpool  he  turned  out  on  his  type- 
writer on  the  train  to  London,  which  he  reached  at 
midnight.  It  was  in  the  "  Daily  Chronicle "  next 
morning.  He  has  had  the  privilege  of  interviewing 
the  Turkish  Ambassador,  the  Sublime  Porte  having 
refused  circulation  to  the  "  Christian  Commonwealth." 
Rustem  Pasha  assured  him  that  in  Turkey  there  was 
more  religious  freedom  than  in  England,  instancing 
the  Salvation  Army  riots  at  Eastbourne  as  proofs  of 
our  backward  state!  He  found  Lady  Henry  Somer- 
set, Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  and  Dr.  Marcus  Dods  admir- 
able  interviewees. 

Passing  to  the  reporting  of  sermons,  Mr.  Dawson 
pronounces  the  late  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  the  most 
difficult  to  follow,  his  flow  of  language  being  simply  a 
torrent.  The  Bishop  of  Ripon  is  another  fast  speaker, 
but  quite  easy  to  report.  The  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell 
is  not  easy  to  follow.  Mr.  Dawson  sees  no  decline, 
but  rather  an  advance,  of  public  interest  in  sermons. 


In  "  Good  Words  "  Major  C.  Field  writes  and  illus- 
trates an  interesting  article  on  "  Roller  Boats  and  Re- 
volving Ships."  The  illustrations  show  the  great 
variety  of  designs  which  have  attracted  the  different 
inventors.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  majority  of 
the  boats  look  but  uncomfortable  craft.  One  interest- 
ing point  is  that  Toronto,  in  Canada,  is  a  favourite 
spot  for  the  invention  of  freak  boats  of  this  type.  Why, 
no  man  knows. 
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The  Revenge  for  Fashoda: 

Or,  What  Happened  to  England  in  J905. 

The  "  Fortnightly  Review "  for  May  opens  with  a 
long  contribution  by  "  Vates,"  professing  to  give  the 
"  Reminiscences  of  Sir  Thomas  Halway,  Bt.,"  of  the 
French  invasion  of  England  in  1905.  In  view  of  the 
Latin  Rapprochement,  of  which  we  are  told  in  the  next 
article  in  the  "  Fortnightly,"  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  as  well  to  make  the  invaders  of  a  different  na- 
tionality ;  but  "  Vates' "  article  is  written  obviously 
not  to  stir  up  animosities,  but  to  warn  us  of  the  pos- 
sible result  of  our  present  policy  in  regard  to  the  army. 
That  is,  the  policy,  not  of  the  present  Government,  but 
of  all  British  Governments,  for  when  General  de 
Mauve  landed  with  his  Army  Corps  in  the  Eastern 
Counties  we  had  a  Liberal  Government  in  power. 

A  Displacement  of  Emperors. 
Many  things  had  happened  since  1903.  The  army 
had  been  reduced  to  what  it  was  before  the  Boer  war, 
and  Ave  had  a  citizen  army  for  home  defence,  "  inspired 
by  local  zeal."  Abroad,  Prince  Napoleon  had  emerged 
from  his  obscurity  in  Russia,  and  had  become  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  IV.  of  the  French.  Still  more  startling 
things  had  happened  in  Germany.  The  Kaiser,  tired  of 
sermons,  uniforms,  and  Biblical  controversy,  had  set  out 
for  Vienna  in  a  dirigible  balloon,  which  came  to  grief  in 
the  Danube,  the  whole  party,  it  was  believed,  being 
drowned.  In  the  Government  of  the  new  Kaiser  all 
offices  were  held  by  men  who  secretly  longed  for  a 
combination  with  France  and  Russia  against  England. 

How  War  Broke  Out. 

War  broke  out  suddenly.  The  Russians  were  ad- 
mitted into  Herat,  and  Russian  troops  poured  into 
Northern  Afghanistan.  War  was  declared  against 
Russia  after  a  short  controversy.  Turkey  and  Ger- 
many objected  to  our  passing  the  Dardanelles;  and  as 
France  and  Germany  insisted  that  any  blockade  must 
be  effective,  we  were  obliged  to  send  a  large  fleet  into 
the  Baltic.  Our  fleets,  however,  were  able  to  do  little 
against  Russia,  and  when  we  wished  to  strengthen  our 
Far  Eastern  position,  it  happened  that  three  French 
merchantmen,  heavily  laden  with  stones,  were  sunk  in 
the  Suez  Canal.  So  far,  France  and  Germany  had  been 
neutral.  But  shortly  occurred  the  remarkable  incident 
of  the  breaking  of  all  cables,  leaving  no  communication 
with  the  Continent  except  through  Germany  and 
France.  Germany  was  stopped  from  declaring  war  by 
the  London  police  discovering  a  plot  for  all  German 
reservists  to  rendezvous  round  Woolwich  and  destroy 
the  Arsenal.  The  French  Government  declared  its 
pacific  intention  to  carry  out  manoeuvres  in  the  North 
Sea;  and  a  great  flotilla  set  sail  from  the  French  ports, 
which  carried,  unknown  to  us,  a  lartre  army  for  the 
invasion  of  England.  The  French  Ambassador  pre- 
sented his  letters  of  recall  during  the  absence  of  Lord 
Rosebery  from  London;  and  next  day  the  French  had 
landed  in  England. 

The  Invasion. 

The  first  body  of  French  troops  landed  by  night  near 
the  lighthouse  at  Spurn  Head,  which  they  captured, 
cutting  the  telegraph  lines  to  Hull;  and  a  few  hundred 
men  with  motor-cycles  moved  swiftly  along  the  roads 
and  entered  Hull,  captured  the  electric  tramway  system 
before  anyone  knew  anything  had  happened,  and  caught 
a  detachment  of  Royal  Artillery  in  their  beds.  The 
telegraph  wires  all  round  were  cut,  and  the  French 
cyclists  rode  out  into  the  country,  capturing  all  local 
arms.  A  great  fleet  of  river  steamers  went  up  to  Goole, 
and  other  boats  were  sent  up  the  Trent  and  the  Weigh- 


ton  Canal,  and  captured  or  destroyed  the  whole  mecha- 
nism of  communications  in  the  surrounding  districts. 
The  chief  novelty  about  the  French  method  of  attack, 
indeed,  is  that  they  employ  all  the  canals  and  inland 
waterways  for  moving  their  troops  rapidly,  and  for 
cutting  off  communication  with  southern  England. 
Among  their  other  successes  they  capture  the  Prince  of 
Wales  at  a  country-house.  The  chief  invasion,  how- 
ever, was  in  Lincolnshire,  the  French  landing  along 
forty  miles  of  protected  coast.  The  invaders  came  with- 
out horses,  but  they  captured  the  trains,  forced  the 
local  authorities  to  send  in  all  horses  and  cycles,  and 
succeeded  almost  before  anyone  knew  of  the  invasion 
in  disarming  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Witham. 
A  second  Army  Corps  came  in  with  the  rising  tide, 
and  took  the  places  vacated  by  the  first.  Before  news 
of  this  reached  London,  telegrams  were  received  to  the 
effect  that  torpedo-boat  attacks  had  been  made  in  all 
the  undefended  ports  of  the  Channel,  and  when  news 
came  from  the  north  it  was  at  first  supposed  that  the 
invasion  was  merely  a  raid  meant  to  distract  attention 
from  a  proposed  landing  in  the  south. 

Disaster. 

The  nation  showed  its  usual  patriotism;  but  it  was 
quite  incapable  of  coping  with  the  invaders.  The 
British  generals  had  under  them,  as  members  of  their 
staffs,  men  who  barely  knew  one  another  by  sight.  The 
French  covered  their  front  with  lines  of  skirmishers, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  cavalry,  the  British  were  unable 
to  ascertain  their  position  or  movements,  and  the  battle, 
when  it  came,  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  British: 

"  Our  right  had  been  extended  to  Teigh  and  also  to 
Market  Overton,  across  the  river,  with  a  post  watching 
the  direct  road  from  Grantham.  It  was  intended  that 
the  troops  arriving  by  successive  trains  at  the  stations 
from  Stamford  to  Ashwell  should  be  formed  into  a  di- 
vision to  meet  any  attack  by  the  direct  road  from  Gran- 
tham. Soon  after  the  enemy's  guns  began  firing,  our 
own  artillery  at  Market  Overton  and  Teigh  made  an 
attempt  to  reply,  but  they  were  hopelessly  inferior  to 
the  enemy's  artillery,  which  they  had  great  difficulty 
in  locating.  The  troops  on  whom  the  French  artillery 
first  fired  were,  because  of  the  misunderstanding  I 
have  named,  facing  to  the  rear.  It  was  necessary  to 
get  them  out  of  the  artillery  fire  at  once,  but  as  a  con- 
sequence of  all  the  causes  I  have  named,  first  of  all 
the  greatest  disorder  prevailed,  and  a  few  of  the  hang- 
ers-on of  the  camp  began  a  hurried  flight  to  the  rear. 
This  soon  communicated  itself  to  the  troops  that  were 
facing  the  same  way,  and  getting  out  of  the  artillery 
fire.  Before  long  a  body  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  seeing 
the  confusion  and  the  flight,  pushed  forward  from  be- 
tween the  two  ridges  in  which  Saxby  lies.  A  few  gal- 
lant men  attempted  to  oppose  them,  but  they  were  out- 
flanked, outnumbered,  and  the  enemy  poured  in.  The 
panic  soon  spread,  and  before  Ave  were  well  aware  of  it, 
the  whole  force  was  in  full  retreat,  a  retreat  Avhich  was 
every  moment  threatening  to  become  utterly  dis- 
orderly." 

Peace. 

After  this,  the  writer  describes  his  conversations  with 
General  de  Mauve,  the  French  commander,  who  de- 
scribes how  the  French  flotilla  of  transports  was  largely 
built  in  England,  and  Avho  tells  them  that  the  so-called 
lessons  of  the  Boer  war  have  been  our  undoing.  Salva- 
tion from  the  invaders  finally  came  Avhen  the  British 
Admiral  returned  from  the  Baltic,  and  caught  the 
French  flotilla  Avith  a  third  Army  Corps,  and  destroyed 
it  utterly.  Finally  peace  is  made  Avith  France,  the 
French  march  back,  nominally  as  prisoners  of  war,  but 
retaining  all   their   arms   and   artillery.      The    German 
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Emperor,  it  appears,  had  not  been  drowned  at  all;  he 
had  been  lying  ill  on  an  island  in  the  Danube.  Russia, 
knowing  that  the  resurrected  Kaiser  would  not  approve 
of  the  policy  of  his  son's  Ministers,  made  peace,  and 
the  war  ended  without  any  very  decisive  change  having 
taken  place.  AH  of  which  is  merely  "  Vates'  "  rather 
roundabout  way  of  demanding  a  professional  army  and 
pointing  out  the  folly  of  our  present  military  system 


The  Sultan  of  Morocco 

As  Seen  Within  His  Palace. 

The  "  Century  "  contains  a  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant sketch  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  by  Arthur 
Schneider.  As  Mr.  Talcott  Williams  explains,  Mr. 
Schneider  is  an  American  artist,  who  saw  the  Sultan 
daily  for  sixteen  months,  from  November,  1900,  to 
March,  1902.  Mr.  Williams  reminds  us  that  the  'Sul- 
tan  has  mingled  blood.  His  great-grandmother  was 
an  Irishwoman,  wife  of  a  Gibraltar  corporal,  who  went 
from  barracks  to  harem.  There  have  been  many  negro 
women  in  the  succession,  but  the  direct  line  is  Arab, 
traced  in  the  male  line  from  Fatima,  daughter  of  the 
Prophet.  The  story  of  Mr.  Schneider  reads  like  an 
Arabian  Night  romance.  He  went  to  Tangiers,  hop- 
ing to  find  virgin  soil  for  his  artistic  skill.  But  every- 
where the  sight  of  his  sketching  led  the  Mussulmans 
to  close  their  shops  and  retreat  from  observation,  until 
the  whole  street  was  deserted.  While  engaged  in 
this  futile  quest  he  was  mysteriously  approached  by 
a  representative  of  the  Sultan.  This  commissioner 
had  been  instructed  to  bring  an  artist,  a  master  or 
teacher,  to  the  court  of  Morocco  city,  and  take  all 
his  pictures  with  him.  Mr.  Schneider  went,  not  quite 
knowing  whether  Moslem  hatred  of  the  pictorial  art 
had  plotted  his  death.  Arrived  at  Morocco,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  palace  in  Moorish  garb,  he  was  ordered 
back,  and  toid  to  appear  in  European  costume.  On 
entering  the  palace  gate  he  was  led  by  the  Minister 
of  War  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  figure  of  an  idol, 
seated  at  the  farther  end  of  an  open  tent.  This  was 
the  Sultan;  on  his  right  the  Minister  of  War,  on  his 
left  an  Englishman  in  Moorish  garb,  who  acted  as 
interpreter.  To  his  surprise  the  artist  noticed  in  the 
Sultan's  looks  and  manner  something  that  bespoke  a 
feeling  of  awe.  He  was  evidently  awestruck  in  the 
presence  of  "  a  master,"  and  exclaimed,  "  Art  thou 
able  to  make  pictures  by  hand?"  This  unexpected 
attitude  Mr.  Schneider  refers  to  the  Sultan's  upbringing: 

"  All  his  life  Mulai  Abd-ul-Aziz  had  been  shut  up, 
virtually  a  prisoner  in  his  palace,  kept  there  by  the 
old  Grand  Vizier,  who  ruled  the  country  and  the 
young  Sultan  with  an  iron  hand  and  a  knowing  mind. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  old  man  the  young  Sultan  took 
the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands,  and  call- 
ing the  great  men  of  state  before  him,  asked  each  of 
them  to  tell  him  what  he  knew  of  the  great  world 
outside  of  his  dominions." 

They  all  answered,  "  Oh,  our  Lord,  I  do  not  know." 
At  last  one  introduced  two  Europeans  to  his  Majesty. 
The  freedom  and  intelligence  of  their  answers  greatly 
pleased  him.  He  had  them  come  every  day.  So  his 
education  began: 

"  They  brought  him  illustrated  papers  and  magazines, 
and  whatever  of  interest  he  saw  pictured  there  he  would 
ask  them  to  explain;  and  if  it  was  something  that 
could  be  brought  to  him  he  would  say: 

"  '  Send  for  this.' 

"  They  told  him  of  the  wonderful  discoveries  and 
inventions    of    our    civilisation;    of    electricity,    and    he 


sent  for  an  electrician  and  electrical  appliances;  of 
photography,  and  he  had  cameras  and  photographic 
supplies  brought  by  the  case. 

'"  Then  they  told  him  of  pictures  made  by  hand,  and 
he  forthwith  sent  an  agent  to  procure  him  a  painter — 
a  master.  And  I  stood  up,  cap  in  hand,  at  his  Ma- 
jesty's service." 

The  Sultan  was  not  content  with  Mr.  Schneider's 
pictures.  He  must  tee  bim  draw  a  man.  He  drew 
the  head  of  an  American  Indian.  Promptly  the  Sul- 
tan took  paper  and  pencil  and  made  a  very  fair  copy 
of  his  drawing.  In  this  way  his  Majesty  Avas  taught 
drawing.  Some  of  his  sketches  are  reproduced  in  the 
article. 

Vivid  glimpses  are  given  of  life  at  the  Court.  Wild 
mountain-goats  have  the  run  of  the  palace  grounds,  as 
also  have  half-wild  boars.  One  boar,  extra  wild,  nearly 
ended  the  career  of  both  Sultan  and  artist.  We  are 
given  a  humorous  account  of  the  excitement  created 
amongst  the  ladies  of  the  harem  by  an  exhibition  of 
the  cinematograph.  Seven  powerful  eunuchs  inter- 
posed as  guard  between  the  operators  and  the  audience. 
Mr.  Schneider  found  the  Sultan  an  eager  but  impatient 
pupil.  From  the  inner  sanctum  of  the  palace  the 
Sultan  would  issue  sometimes,  with  "  a  guilty  look 
and  a  drawing  from  life."  The  Sultan  was  greatly 
shocked  at  the  news  of  McKinley's  assassination.  He 
and  the  Minister  of  War  were  much  surprised  to  find 
that  Americans  believed  in  one  God,  and  not  in  two. 
In  personal  appearance  he  found  the  Sultan  to  be  of 
substantial   build: 

"  Two  locks  of  long  black  hair  hung  like  pendulums 
from  above  his  ears.  He  had  very  large,  dark  brown, 
protruding  eyes;  eyebrows  black,  broad,  and  almost 
continuous;  a  solid  nose,  full  lips,  and  a  large  expanse 
of  double  chin,  beneath  which — for  there  was  no  beard 
to  speak  of  on  his  face — grew  a  black  beard.  It  was 
a  face  readily  giving  expression  to  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  man,  but  was  as  inscrutable  as  a  mask 
when  the  Sultan  rode  in  state  before  his  people." 
Of  his  mental  character  the  writer  says: 
"  Eager  to  learn  and  quick  to  understand,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  remarkable  memory  for  the  most  trivial 
details,  he  yet  lacked  the  power  of  concentration  and 
the  perseverance  to  acquire  a  thorough  mastery  of 
the  many  accomplishments  he  was  anxious  to  attain." 
But  his  development  was  rapid.  Mr.  Schneider  con- 
tinues: 

"  During  the  year  of  my  residence  there  I  watched 
him  develop  in  force  of  character,  in  self-reliance  and 
moral  contour,  and  grow  in  values  and  tone,  even  as 
my  picture  of  him  grew  under  my  brush,  and  almost 
as  perceptibly.  The  greatest  obstacles  to  his  pro- 
gressiveness  were  the  traditions  and  the  fanaticism, 
rather  than  the  religion,  of  his  race.  ...  As  his 
ambition  to  master  the  pedal-mount  has  induced  him 
to  don  riding-breeches  beneath  the  folds  of  nis  Moslem 
robe,  so,  screened  from  the  eyes  of  his  people  by  the 
Moorish  gates  and  the  protecting  walls  of  his  palace, 
Mulai  Abd-ul-Aziz  is  fast  discarding  ancient  traditions 
and  adopting  many  of  the  ideas  and  customs  of  our 
civilisation." 

Mr.  Schneider  refers,  in  closing,  to  the  recent  rising, 
and  says  that  were  the  Sultan  to  revert  to  the  old 
custom  of  savage  warfare,  he  could  put  a  speedy  end 
to  the  insurrection,  for  the  Europeans  think  that  hu- 
manity means  weakness.  Mr.  Schneider  puts  the  per- 
tinent question,  knowing  how  poor  the  tribesmen  are. 
Who  is  supplying  the  pretender  and  his  followers  with 
arms  and  ammunition? 
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The  Late  Lord  Acton. 

His  Tribute  to  Liberty. 

There  is  an  appreciative  tribute  paid  to  the  late 
Lord  Acton  in  the  current  number  of  the  "  Edinburgh 
Review."  The  mission  of  his  life  was  to  offer  to  the 
world  in  historical  form  the  results  of  European  know- 
ledge and  civilisation.  His  Cambridge  history  remains 
a  monument  of  the  treasures  of  research  accumulated 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  When  he  was  a  young 
man  of  twenty-three  he  astonished  statesmen  and  poli- 
ticians by  the  vastness  of  his  Knowledge  and  his  mode 
of  exposition.  He  studied  with  Dollinger  at  Munich, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  "tnat  knowledge  of  European 
literature  which,  as  it  developed,  became  unique  and 
well-nigh  phenomenal.  Besides  Latin  and  Greek,  he 
mastered  the  four  great  European  languages  as  thor- 
oughly as  his  own.  He  took  notes  systematically, 
which  container  the  substance  and  purport  of  every 
work  which  he  studied,  the  Important  moments  in  the 
development  of  the  ideas  of  great  intellects,  the  ma- 
terial needed  for  the  detailed  scrutiny  of  the  great 
historical  problems  which  had  taken  hold  of  his  mind. 
The  result  was  that,  although  he  did  not  put  so  many 
books  on  the  top  of  nis  head  as  to  crush  out  his 
brains,  he  acquired  so  much  knowledge  he  was  never 
able  to  work  it  up. 

The  reviewer  describes  Lord  Acton's  friendship  with 
ikur.  Gladstone,  with  whom  he  corresponded  almost 
without  a  break.  Matthew  Arnold  used  to  say,  "Glad- 
atone  influences  all  round  him  but  Acton;  it  is  Acton 
who  influences  Gladstone/'  Wiienever  a  manuscript 
or  a  book  was  submitted  to  him  for  criticism  and 
advice,  he  would  examine  the  facts  down  to  the  minut- 
est detail.  Even  when  literary  references  were  not 
at  hand  his  unfailing  memory  supplied  every  name  and 
enabled  him  to  correct  every  date.  Yet  to  the  end  of 
his  life  he  never  wrote  a  book;  he  delivered  two  lec- 
tures and  wrote  several  essays.  He  influenced  the 
methods  of  research  and  the  thoughts  of  man  more 
tnan  the  famous  authors  of  celebrated  books. 

Liberty  an  End  in  Itself. 

TKe  reviewer  makes  the  following  quotation  from  his 
lecture  on  the  History  of  Freedom  to  the  Bridgnorth 
Institute,  in  which  he  gives  in  twenty-four  pages  the 
contents  of  many  volumes: 

"  It  was  then  that,  addressing  his  hearers  in  a  small 
town,  he  spoke  the  momentous  and  memorable  words: 
'We  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  dead  letters 
of  edicts  and  of  statutes  as  with  the  living  thoughts 
of  men.'  .  .  .  '  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  a 
paragraph  in  St.  Augustine,  or  a  sentence  of  Grotius 
that  outweighs  in  influence  the  "acts  of  fifty  parlia- 
ments; and  our  case  owes  more  to  Cicero  and  Seneca, 
to  Vinet  and  Tocqueville  than  to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
or  the  Five  Codes  of  France.' 

"He  gave  his  definition  of  freedom:  'By  liberty  I 
mean  the  assurance  that  every  man  shall  be  protected 
in  doing  what  he  believes  his  duty,  against  the  influence 
of  authority  and  majorities,  custom  and  opinion.  The 
State  is  competent  to  assign  duties  and  draw  the  line 
between  good  and  evil  only  in  its  own  immediate 
sphere.  Beyond  the  limit  of  things  necessary  for  its 
well-being,  it  can  only  give  indirect  help  to  fight  the 
battle  of  life,  by  promoting  the  influences  which  pre- 
vail against  temptation— religion,  education,  and  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  The  most  certain  test  by  which 
we  judge  whether  a  country  is  really  free,  is  the  amount 
of  security  enjoyed  by  minorities.  .  .  .  Liberty  is 
not  a  means  to  a  higher  political  end.  It  is  itself  the 
highest  end.    .    .     .    Increase  of  freedom  in  the  State 


may  sometimes  promote  mediocrity  and  give  vitality  to 
prejudice;  it  may  even  retard  useful  legislation,  di- 
minish the  capacity  for  war,  and  restrict  the  boundaries 
of  empire.  It  might  be  plausibly  argued,  that  if  many 
things  would  be  worse  in  England  ana  Ireland  under 
an  intelligent  despotism,  some  things  would  be  man- 
aged better.  ...  A  generous  spirit  prefers  that 
his  country  should  be  poor,  and  weak,  and  of  no  ac- 
count, but  free,  rather  than  powerful,  prosperous, 
and  enslaved.  It  is  better  to  be  the  citizen  of  a 
humble  commonwealth  in  the  Alps,  than  a  subject  of 
the  superb  autocracy  that  overshadows  half  of  Asia 
and  of  Europe.'  " 

inese   lectures   are    his   masterpiece: 

"  The  grandeur )  of  the  survey,  which  covers  with 
quiet  assurance  three  thousand  years,  from  the  days 
of  Israel  to  the  present  time,  following  up  the  given 
problem  to  its  solution,  discloses  an  encyclopaedic  know- 
ledge and  a  truly  great  art.  The  style  is  clear,  vivid, 
eloquent,  and  of  original  distinction.  The  spirit  of 
an  epoch,  the  portrait  of  the  time,  are  reflected  in  a 
few  paragraphs.  We  quote  for  the  last  time:  '  Europe 
seemed  incapable  of  becoming  the  home  of  free  States 
(1770).  It  was  from  America  that  the  plain  ideas 
that  men  ought  to  mind  their  own  business,  and  that 
the  nation  is  responsible  to  heaven  for  the  acts  of 
the  State,  ideas  long  locked  in  the  breast  of  solitary 
thinkers,  ana  nidden  away  in  Latin  folios,  burst  forth 
bice  a  conqueror  upon  the  world  they  were  destined 
to  transform,  under  the  title  of  the  Rights  of  Man.' " 


The  Temperance  Question  in  Germany. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Bashford,  writing  in  the  May  "  Contem- 
porary "  on  sobriety  in  Germany,  gives  some  extra- 
ordinary figures  as  to  the  consumption  of  beer  in  the 
Fatherland,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  increasing: 

"  Over  seventy  millions  of  hectolitres  of  beer  are 
brewed  annually  in  the  German  Empire — i.e.,  about 
220  pints  per  head  of  the  population  of  56,345,014! 

"  In  1861  the  proportion  was  £37 — i.e.,  65  pinta 
per  head. 

"In  1871  the  proportion  was  £70— i.e.,  123.2  pints 
per  head. 

"In  1881  the  proportion  was  £85— i.e.,  149.6  pints 
per  head. 

"  In  1891  the  proportion  was  £105— i.e.,  184.8  pints 
per  head. 

"  In  1902  the  proportion  was  £125— i.e.,  220  pints 
per  head. 

"  The  following  accurate  account  of  the  consumption 
of  beer  on  an  autumn  day  at  a  garden  restaurant  out- 
side the  Academy  Exhibition  of  Pictures  at  Berlin— it 
was  on  Sedan  Day,  some  fifteen  years  ago— will  give 
an  idea  of  what  a  thirsty  Teuton  can  imbibe.  Eighteen 
thousand  visitors  passed  through  the  turnstiles  that 
day,  and  70,000  litres  of  beer— i.e.,  123,200  pints,  nearly 
seven  pints  a  head — were  served  out!  I  made  a  note 
of  this  at  the  time.  Three  quarts  and  a  half  of  beer 
is  a  somewhat  startling  measure  to  an  English  reader; 
but  what  would  they  say  to  the  receptivity  of  German 
students,  or  to  the  amount  put  away  daily  by  domes- 
tic and  other  servants  in  South  Germany?  Twenty 
to  thirty  good-sized  mugs  of  malt  liquor  in  an  even- 
ing is  by  no  means  out  of  the  way  at  academical 
gatherings,  and  there  are  tales  told  of  well-seasoned 
gullets  that  would  appear  quite  fantastical  if  I  were 
to  reproduce  them  here." 

The  average  quantity  of  beer  drunk  per  diem  by  a 
great  many  Bavarians  is  at  least  10£  pints,  or  nearly  a 
pint  of  spirits. 
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An  Impeachment  of  English  Public 
Schools. 

By  Mf.  Rudolf  Lehmann 

Mr.  Lehmann  is  a  bold  man.  He  was  educated  in  a 
French  Lycee,  and  he  dares  to  say  in  the  "  Pall  Mall 
Magazine  "  he  prefers  the  French  system  to  the  English. 
He  impeaches  our  public  school  system  on  three  grounds. 
First,  because  it  takes  boys  from  their  homes  at  least 
six  years  too  soon;  secondly,  because  it  destroys  indi- 
viduality, and  moulds  all  our  youths  in  one  pattern; 
thirdly,  because  it  does  not  teach  our  boys  what  they 
ought  to  know.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Mr.  Lehmann 
should  say: 

'*  If  England  is  to  '  wake  up/  she  might  do  Avorse 
than  employ  a  part  of  her  vigilance  in  the  inquiry 
whether  her  great  public  schools,  with  all  their  proud 
record  for  the  formation  of  character  and  the  inculca- 
tion of  manliness  and  honour,  have  done  their  duty  by 
the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of  average  boys  com- 
mitted to  their  care." 

Beaten   by   the   Americans. 

We  have  been  beaten  by  Americans  in  many  things, 
but  in  few  more  wofully  than  in  our  system  of  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Lehmann  says:  "  Why  do  they  not  devote 
more  of  their  energy  to  the  elementary  education  of 
the  ordinary  boy?"  In  education  the  ordinary  Ameri- 
can, Mr.  Lehman  asserts,  beats  the  English  boy  out  of 
sight.     There  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  two: 

"  The  English  public-school  boy,  even  after  he  has 
spent  a  year  or  two,  or  has  gone  so  far  as  to  take  a  pass 
degree  at  a  university,  is  one  of  the  most  profoundly 
ignorant  creatures  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Try  him 
in  the  most  ordinary  subjects.  Of  geography  he  knows 
only  as  much  as  he  may  have  gathered  by  collecting 
postage-stamps;  with  English  literature  he  Is  not  even 
on  terms  of  distant  politeness;  as  often  as  not  he  re- 
fuses to  submit  to  the  conventions  of  spelling,  and  the 
style  of  composition  of  his  letters  would  make  a  house- 
maid smile.  .  .  .  The  modern  history,  whether  of 
his  own  country  or  of  the  world  in  general,  is  a  sealed 
book  to  him." 

Boys  go  through  their  schools,  pass  their  examinations 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  by  dint  of  cramming,  and  then 
they  are  "  on  your  hands  like  a  steel  blade  of  the  finest 
temper,  but  without  point  or  edge,  and  with  thi*  addi- 
tional peculiarity,  that  the  time  is  past  when  point  and 
edge  can  be  profitably  added." 

How  They  Do  It. 

The  American  system  at  school  and  at  college,  m  Mr. 
Lehmann's  opinion,  "  gets  a  tighter  hold  on  the  average 
lad,  and  forces  him  to  take  larger  doses  of  the  unpalat- 
able food  of  information"  than  does  the  English  system: 

"  I  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  American 
has  by  nature  and  inheritance  a  more  powerfully  fur- 
nished or  a  more  alert  mind  than  the  Englishman.  If 
you  were  to  take  samples  of  the  boys  of  a  dozen  different 
nationalities,  I  guarantee  you  would  find  them  all  strong- 
ly averse  to  school,  not  favourably  disposed  to  masters, 
and  all  anxious  to  read  no  books  and  do  no  lessons  for 
the  longest  possible  period  of  each  day.  But  the  result 
of  the  American  way  of  dealing  with  boys  is  to  counter- 
act this  natural  tendency.  In  England  it  is  far  too 
often  developed  and  encouraged." 

Defenders  of  our  system  talk  of  public-school  tone  as 
of  some  quality  which  only  the  public-school  boy  can 
secure.  Mr.  Lehmann  could  show  any  number  of  speci- 
mens of  puyblic-school  boys  who  had  "  nothing  of  the 
mueh-talked-of  tone  about  them  except  tender  memories 


of  evasions  of  duty,  frequent  swishings,  and  rough  and 
disagreeable  manners." 

A  School  Ship. 

He  speaks  approvingly  of  the  latest  American  educa- 
tion scheme  of  a  school  ship: 

"  In  a  published  interview,  Lieutenant  Harlow  de- 
clares that  he  sees  no  reason  '  why  a  boy  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen  should  enter  college  practically  ignorant  of 
the  countries  which  he  is  to  study  about/  '  I  will  build 
a  big  ship/  he  continues,  '  and  take  the  boys  around  the 
world  before  they  enter  college.'  As  a  result,  a  ship, 
to  be  called  '  Young  America/  is  being  built  at  Perth 
Amboy,  and  before  long  two  hundred  and  fifty  Ameri- 
can lads  are  to  start  on  board  of  her  for  a  cruise,  which 
is  to  last  four  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  to 
be  four  separate  cruises,  each  lasting  from  eight  to  ten 
months,  the  ship  landing  her  human  freight  every  year 
in  America  for  a  vacation.  You  are  not  to  imagine, 
however,  that  these  two  hundred  and  fifty  soaring 
human  boys  are  to  be  left  to  their  own  devices  on  board 
or  on  land.  Not  a  bit  of  it;  two  dozen  '  college  pro- 
fessors '  are  to  go  with  them,  to  watch  over  their  in- 
tellectual development — in  short,  to  take  them  through 
a  complete  curriculum  in  which  almost  every  imaginable 
subject  has  a  place." 

The  cost  of  this  cruise  will  be  £256  a  year  for  each 
boy. 


Traffic  in  Towns. 

M.  d'Avenel  continues  his  interesting  series  of  papers 
on  urban  transport  with  an  article  in  the  first  April 
number  of  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  in  which 
he  deals  with  the  tramways,  the  river  boats,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  in  Paris. 

The  first  tramway  in  Paris  was  organised  in  1853,  and 
there  is  a  legend  that  the  Empress  Eugenie  put  her 
veto  on  the  laying  of  the  new  means  of  communication 
along  the  front  of  the  Tuileries.  Horse  traction  was 
used  at  first,  and  then  the  steam  and  cable  systems 
were  tried.  At  this  moment  several  Paris  tram  lines 
are  worked  by  steam,  but  this  method  seems  to  be 
doomed,  and  we  gather  that  the  future  is  with  the 
electric  conduit  system,  analogous  to  the  London  County 
Council  tramways  in  the  South  of  London  which  are  to 
be  opened  this  month  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Ex- 
periments have  also  been  made  with  motor-cars  driven 
by  compressed  air  or  electrical  accumulators.  But  the 
difficulty,  with  the  former  method,  at  any  rate,  is  that 
the  cars  cannot  carry  enough  air  and  hot  water  with 
them  for  a  journey  of  sufficient  length,  with  the  result 
that  they  have  to  stop  at  certain  points  and  take  in 
supplies — a  system  which  of  course  notably  decreases 
the  average  rate  of  speed.  The  future  undoubtedly  lies 
with  electricity,  but  the  system  of  accumulators  seems 
to  be  only  suitable  for  the  automobiles  of  private  per- 
sons; it  has  been  found  in  practice  too  expensive  for 
large  public  vehicles.  We  are  pretty  familiar  in  Eng- 
land with  both  the  overhead  trolley  system  of  the 
London  United  Tramways  and  the  underground  con- 
duit system,  but  M.  d'Avenel  tells  us  of  another  device 
which  was  first  tried  at  Tours  in  1899,  and  which  is 
being  installed  in  Paris,  by  which  the  car  takes  up  its 
electric  current,  not  from  a  continuous  wire,  but  from 
points  situated  every  five  or  six  yards.  The  advantage 
of  this  system  is  said  to  lie  in  a  great  economy  of  con- 
struction, and  is  also  said  to  be  safer.  These  little 
points  or  plots,  however,  constitute  a  certain  danger 
to  pedestrians,  but  the  advocates  of  the  system  point 
out  that  orange-peel  causes  a  large  number  of  icci dents 
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every  year,  and  yet  nobody  has  proposed  to  forbid  the 
public  consumption  of  oranges!  On  the  whole,  however, 
M.  d'Avenel  appears  to  advocate  the  overhead  trolley 
System,  to  the  ugliness  of  which  he  adopts  an  attitude 
of  sombre  acquiescence. 

With  regard  to  the  little  steamers  of  the  Seme,  we 
gather  that,  though  they  have  not  been  such  a  failure 
as  the  corresponding  ones  on  the  Thames,  they  have 
nevertheless  suffered  very  much  from  the  competition 
of  the  trams,  and  especially  the  Metropolitan. 

Finally,  M.  d'Avenel  gives  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  success  of  the  Metropolitan,  which,  he  says, 
has  astonished  the  most  optimistic,  and  which  appears 
to  show  the  superiority  of  shallow-level  railways  as  com- 
pared with  deep-level  tubes.  It  is  interesting  to  learn, 
in  conclusion,  that  the  Paris  Omnibus  Company  is  very 
sensibly  providing  for  the  transport  of  the  streams  of 
passengers  who  come  out  of  the  various  Metropolitan 
stations  along  routes  which  are  not  covered  by  that 
company. 


Election  by  Juries. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells'  Latest  Idea. 

How  is  it  that  we  have  so  very  few  writers  so 
prolific  in  ideas  as  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells?  Here,  in  his 
"  ^.xankind  in  the  Making/'  as  previously  in  his  "An- 
ticipations," he  pours  out,  month  by  month,  a  flood 
oi  new  and  original  ideas  which  are  always  suggestive, 
even  when  they  may  not  be  prolific.  In  the  May 
"  Fortnightly "  we  have  another  batch  of  proposals 
from  this  inexhaustible  source,  ana  although  it  may  be 
objected  by  some  that  he  overcolours  and  exaggerates, 
and  paints  his  pictures  somewhat  too  vividly,  even  his 
most  hostile  critics  must  be  compelled  to  admit  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  more  in  what  he  says  than  most 
of  us  would  care  to  admit.  In  his  latest  article  he 
attacks  with  equal  ruthlessness  the  two  great  pillars 
of  the  British  Constitution  as  it  exists  at  present.  The 
first  part  of  his  article  is  devoted  to  the  curse  of  the 
Kingship  with  its  satellite  aristocracj^,  and  the  second 
part  to  a  proposal  to  abolish  altogether  the  system  of 
elective  government  as  it  at  present  exists  in  England. 

The  Curse  of  the  Kingship. 
Mr.  Wells  admits  that  the  net  result  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  to  leave  the 
monarchy  without  ah  assailant.  For  thirty  years  the 
Crown  has  gone  unchallenged  by  press,  pulpit,  and 
platform  speaker.  The  last  vestiges  of  militant 
Republicanism  have  died  out.  There  is  no  party,  no 
sect,  no  periodical,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  America 
or  the  Colonies,  to  hint  at  a  proposal  to  abolish  the 
aristocratic  and  monarchical  elements  in  the  British 
system.  Yet  Mr.  Wells  maintains  that  it  is  the  mon- 
archy which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  our  troubles.  Our 
national  inefficiency  will  never  be  remedied  until  we 
recognise  the  practical  working  principle  that  every 
public  function  should  be  discharged  by  the  man  best 
able  to  fulfil  it.  In  a  hereditary  monarchy  this  prin- 
ciple is  repudiated  at  its  cardinal  point.  The  aris- 
tocracy and  their  connections  necessarily  form  a  caste 
about  the  King,  and  their  political  position  enables 
them  to  demand  and  obtain  a  predominant  share  in 
any  administration.  Hence  arises  what  he  calls  the 
evil  of  reserved  places,  one  result  of  which  is  not  only 
ineificiency  in  government,  but  also  the  corruption  of 
the  mind  of  the  rising  generation,  which  will  either 
be  deluded  into  imagining  that  precedence  represents 
real  superiority,  or  will  realise  that  its  success  in  life 
depends  upon  its  acquiescence  in  an  unbelievable  sham. 


The  result  of  the  monarchical  system  to  our  children 
will  be  that  the  ihame  ana  ceremonies  of  to-day  may 
become   grim   realities   to-morrow. 

xue  Curse  of  the  American  System. 

Must  we  therefore  abolish  the  monarchy  and  adopt 
the  American  Constitution '(  Mr.  Wells  hesitates. 
He  admits  that  the  American  atmosphere  has  one  great 
and  indisputable  superiority  over  the  British,  inas- 
much as  it  insists  upon  the  right,  nay,  the  duty,  of 
every  citizen  to  do  all  that  he  possioiy  can  do,  and 
holds  out  to  nim  the  highest  position  in  the  State  as  a 
possible  reward  for  endeavour.  Hence  American  pa- 
triotism glows  with  a  force  compared  with  which  the 
English  equivalent  is  as  moonlight  is  to  sunlight,  as 
water  is  to  wine.  Nevertheless,  the  system  has  its 
disadvantages.  The  noisiness,  the  mean  practicalness 
and  the  dyspeptic,  driving  restlessness  are  the  shadows 
01  American  life.  These  things  are  bound  up  with  the 
political  and  social  condition  of  America.  If  the  Eng- 
lishman lives  in  a  world  of  barriers  and  locked  doors, 
the  American  lives  in  an  unorganised,  struggling  crowd, 
which  places  an  enormous  premium  upon  force  and 
dexterity,  and  which  often  degenerates  into  brutality 
and  downright  trickery  and  cheating.  If  in  England 
capacity  is  discouraged  because  honour  and  power  go 
by  prescription,  in  America  it  is  misdirected  because 
honours  do  not  exist,  and  power  goes  by  popular  elec- 
tion and  advertisement.  What,  then,  must  be  done? 
Is  tnere  no  middle  way?  ^.re  we  reduced  to  folding 
our  hands  in  despair?  By  no  means,  says  Mr.  Wells. 
He  has  a  middle  way  which  he  has  discovered,  and  he 
proceeds  to  present  it  for  your  acceptance  with  the 
frank  and  naive  simplicity  of  a  clever  child,  a  charac- 
teristic which  adds  no  little  charm  to  Mr.  Wells'  writ- 
ings. 

Election  by  Jury. 

It  is  in  the  jury-box,  that  ancient  palladium  of  the 
Constitution,  that  Mr.  Wells  discovers  his  panacea, 
which  is  to  rescue  us  from  the  curse  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  shadows  of  Americanism.  He  maintains  that 
if  the  nineteenth  century  has  done  nothing  else  it  has 
finally  explodea  the  superstition  that  by  counting  the 
heaus  of  all  the  electors  it  is  possible  to  secure  the 
selection  of  those  best  qualified  to  legislate  and  to 
direct  the  forces  of  the  State.  Polling,  he  maintains, 
is  not  necessary  to  the  democratic  idea.  The  right 
thing  to  do  is  to  have  your  legislator  chosen  by  a 
jury  of  twenty  or  thirty  selected  by  law,  who  would 
proceed  to  tneir  choice  in  a  way  which  would  raise 
the  average  quality  of  our  legislators,  and  be  infinitely 
saner  and  juster  and  more  deliberate  than  our  present 
method.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  will  arise  as  to  the 
choice  of  the  jury.  But  he  thinks  that  with  every 
precaution  of  publicity,  and  with  the  impartial  machine 
«^at  could  be  invented,  it  would  be  possible  to  get  a 
jury  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  persons,  selected  in  every 
constituency  in  the  land,  which  would  be  reasonably 
representative  of  the  general  feeling  of  the  community, 
and  sufficiently  small  to  be  able  to  talk  easily  together, 
and  do  business  without  debating-society  methods. 

How  the  System  Would  Work. 

When  the  jury  had  been  chosen  by  lot,  this  is  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  Wells  thinks  they  would  proceed  to 
the  choice  of  their  candidate: 

"  Suppose  Ave  were,  after  a  ceremony  of  swearing 
them,  and  perhaps  after  prayer,  or  after  a  grave  and 
dignified  address  to  them  upon  the  v^uty  that  lay  be- 
fore them,  to  place  each  of  these  juries  in  comfortable 
quarters  for  a  few  days,  and  isolated  from  the  world, 
to   choose   its   legislator.       They   could   hear,   in    public, 
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under  a  time  limit,  the  addresses  of  such  candidates  as 
had  presented  themselves,  and  they  could  receive, 
under  a  limit  of  length,  and  with  proper  precautions 
ior  publicity,  such  documents  as  the  candidates  chose 
to  submit.  They  could  also,  in  public,  put  any  ques- 
tions they  chose  to  the  candidates  to  elucidate  their 
intentions  or  their  antecedents,  and  uiey  might  at 
any  stage  decide  unanimously  to  hear  no  more  of  and 
to  dismiss  this  or  that  candidate  who  encumbered  their 
deliberations.  (This  latter  would  be  an  effectual  way 
of  suppressing  the  candidature  of  cranks,  and  of  half- 
witted and  merely  symbolical  persons.)  j.ne  jury  be- 
tween and  after  their  interrogations  and  audiences 
would  withdraw  from  the  public  room  to  deliberate 
in  privacy.  Their  deliberations,  which,  of  course, 
would  be  frank  and  conversational  to  a  degree  impos- 
sioie  under  any  other  con  anions,  and  free  from  the 
dodges  of  the  expert  vote  manipulator  altogether, 
would,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  several  candidates 
of  the  same  or  similar  political  colours,  do  away  with 
the  absurdity  of  the  split  vote.  The  jurymen  of  the 
same  political  hue  could  settle  that  affair  among  them- 
selves before  contributing  to  a  nnal  decision.     .     .     . 

"  This  jury  might  have  certain  powers  of  inquest. 
Provision  might  be  made  for  pleas  against  particular 
candidates;  private  individuals  or  the  advocate  of 
vigilance  societies  might  appear  against  any  particular 
candidate  and  submit  the  facts  about  any  doubtful 
affair,  financial  or  otherwise,  in  which  that  candidate 
has  been  involved.  Witnesses  might  be  called  and 
heard  on  any  question  of  fact,  and  the  implicated  can- 
didate would  explain  his  conduct.  And  at  any  stage 
the  jury  might  stop  proceedings  anu  report  its  selec- 
tion for  the  vacant  post.  Then,  at  tue  expiration  of 
a  reasonable  period,  a  year  perhaps,  or  three  years  or 
seven  years,  another  jury  might  be  summoned  to  decide 
whether  the  sitting  member  should  continue  in  office 
unchallenged  or  be  subjectea  to  a  fresh  contest.    .    ." 


Gladstoniana. 

Sir  Algernon  West  contributes  reminiscences  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  the  "  Young  Man."  When  Sir  Algernon 
became  his  private  secretary  in  1868,  Mr.  Gladstone  dis- 
cussed with  him  the  relations  between  a  Minister  and 
his  secretary.  "  They  ought,"  he  said,  "  to  be  those 
which  exist  in  a  happy  household  between  a  man  and 
his  wife — there  should  be  nothing  kept  back,  and  I  shall 
give  you  every  possible  confidence  in  every  single  thing 
that  I  do."    As  Sir  Algernon  reports: 

"  His  whole  scheme  of  life  was  laid  out  so  as  never 
to  waste  a  minute  of  it.  There  was  never  in  his  busy 
life  an  idle  dawdle  by  the  fire.  Sauntering,  as  Lord 
Rosebery  said,  was  an  impossibility  to  him — mentally  or 
physically.  A  walk,  as  I  have  often  known  to  my  cost, 
meant  four  miles  an  hour  sharp.  When  about  to  travel 
he  would  carefully  pack  his  own  despatch-box,  so  that 
a  book  he  was  reading  was  ever  ready  to  his  hand." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  despotic  control  over  his  faculties 
appears  in  this  incident: 

"  He  once  remarked  that  after  long  nights  at  the 
House  he  was  tempted  to  stay  in  bed  in  the  mornings; 
so  he  made  a  rule  which  he  never  broke,  to  get  up  at 
the  moment  he  was  called.  He  was  a  good  sleeper — 
always  reading  a  light  book  to  distract  his  mind.  He 
once  said  to  me  after  a  heated  debate,  '  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  it  at  night.  If  I  did  that  often,  I  should 
go  mad/  " 

Sir  Algernon  repeats  the  well-known  story  of  his  life 
at  Ha  warden.    It  was,  he  says,  simple  and  old-fashioned. 


Every  morning  of  his  life,  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  he 
would  walk  to  church  for  prayer.  When  he  took  office 
in  1892,   Sir  Algernon  reports: 

"  It  was  a  tragedy  from  the  first.  As  we  walked  down 
to  the  old  familiar  doorway  in  Downing  Street,  he  said 
to  me,  '  This  is  unnatural  at  my  time  of  life.'  And 
it  was.  But  there  was  no  way  out  of  it,  and  he  fear- 
lessly undertook  the  allotted  task." 

The  secret  of  his  detachment  from  common  cares  ap- 
pears in  this  concluding  incident: 

"On  one  occasion  he  remarked:  'My  great  wish  now 
is  to  be  out  of  all  the  strife.  At  my  age  I  ought  to  be 
one  of  those  whose  faces  are  set  towards  Zion,  and  who 
go  up  thither.  This  is  only  a  preparatory  school — only 
a  preparatory  school.'  " 


How  London  Strikes  a  Visitor. 

A  Pcan  of  Praise  for  the  Police. 

In  the  "  Strand  Magazine  "  Miss  ^ertrude  Bacon  pre- 
sents an  interesting  collection  of  the  opinions  of  lead- 
ing foreign  visitors  to  London  upon  what  they  have 
seen  and  enjoyed. 

The  London  Policeman. 

The  most  striking  feature  is  the  unanimity  with 
which  they  all  unite  in  praise  of  the  police.  Senor 
Yallez,   special  Envoy  from  Honuuras,   says: 

"  It  also  appears  to  me  remarkable  the  manner  in 
which  the  traffic  immediately  obeys  the  least  sign  of 
the  police  without  any  recriminations,  even  at  the 
busiest   thoroughfares." 

One  of  the  Indian  princes  present  at  the  Coronation, 
His  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Kolhapur,  says  on  the 
same  subject: 

"  The  rush  of  business,  compared  with  European 
cities,  has  most  impressed  us.  The  police  organisation 
and  their  quiet  control  of  traffic  (Robert  again!)  have 
struck  us  greatly." 

General  Ben  Viljoen  answered  Miss  Bacon's  query 
as  follows: — *  What  impressed  me  most  in  London  was 
the  vast  amount  of  traffic  and  the  artful  manner  in 
which  it  was  regulated.  Beyond  that  the  beautiful  pic- 
tures along  the  streets  struck  me  most."  That  the  ad- 
vertisements should  be  regarded  as  pictures  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  ingenuity  of  advertising  art. 

The  opinions  of  two  American  visitors  are  of  interest. 
Mr.  Chauncey  Depew,  writing  of  the  police,  says: 

"  The  London  policeman  is  a  marvel,  compared  with 
his  comrades  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  or  Russia.  He 
is  everybody's  friend,  he  never  loses  his  head  or  temper, 
he  challenges  admiration  as  a  skilful  tactician,  as.  with- 
out noise  or  fuss  or  parade,  he  bravely  wins  bloodless 
victories." 

Asked  what  pleased  him  most  in  London,  Professor 
Barnard,  the  celebrated  American  astronomer,  re- 
plied:— "  Oh,  the  British  bobby  and  the  way  he  regu- 
lates the  traffic.  He  is  a  model  for  all  nations,  and 
especially  for  our  New  York  policemen,  who  appear  fit 
for  no   other   function   in   life   but   to   expectorate." 

Other  Objects  of  Interest. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Uganda  did  not  mention  the 
police  in  nis  reply,  which  ran  as  follows: 

"I  wondered  at  the  greatness  of  London,  and  the 
streets,  and  the  people  like  locusts  in  number,  and  the 
large  houses,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the 
Central  London  Railway,  and  the  Foreign  Office.  I 
was  pleased  with  the  schools  and  hospitals." 
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SSir  Pertab  Singh's  criticism  struck  a  higher  note  than 
the  majority,  he  finding  that  "  the  people 
of  England  all  appear  to  have  some  definite 
object  in  liie,  and  do  not  merely  exist,  and  so  follow 
Mann's  injunction,  that  a  human  being  should  be  a 
4  man  '  and  not  merely  an  '  animal/  " 

Miss  Bacon  has  compiled  a  most  interesting  article, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  brief  extracts  given  above, 
and  it  will  perhaps  do  good  for  the  English  people  to 
have  the  opinion  of  outsiders  upon  their  institutions. 

London  Through  French  Eyes. 

London  exercises  an  extraordinary  fascination  on 
French  visitors,  partly  doubtless  because  it  is  so  en- 
tirely different  in  appearance,  in  architecture,  and  in 
atmosphere  from  their  own  gay  Paris.  M.  Chevrillon 
devoted  two  long  articles  in  a  recent  number  ot  tne 
"  Revue  de  Paris"  to  what  he  calls  English  crowds, 
but  in  reality  he  deals  almost  entirely  with  the  ordinary 
day-to-day  life  of  the  poorer  Londoner,  including  those 
whose  lot  condemns  them  to  the  melancholy  existence 
of  a  boarding-house.  He  seems  to  have  spent  the  Coro- 
nation week  in  the  British  capital,  and  to  have  paid 
the  modest  sum  of  ten  guineas  from  the  Monday  to 
the  Saturday  in  a  very  second-rate  boarding-house  kept 
by  an  old  lauy  and  her  two  daughters,  who  are 
described  by  their  French  paying  guest  in  highly  roman- 
tic language.  Those  Londoners  who  wish  to  broaden 
their  minds,  and  to  realise  how  they  are  regarded  on 
the  Continent,  might  do  worse  than  read  M.  CfcevrU- 
lon's  vivid  and  most  graphic  account  of  how  London 
and  the  Coronation  struck  an  intelligent  observer.  He 
analyses  the  anaemic,  tired  frequenters  of  the  "  Tube," 
the  little  white-faced,  weary  work-woman  accompanied 
by  her  "  young  man,'*'  the  brilliant  crowd  in  Regent 
street.  He  declares  that,  thanks  to  his  love  of  fresh 
air  and  games,  the  Englishman  is  no  longer  splenetic 
and  pessimistic;  and  he  writes  a  really  eloquent  tribute 
to  the  genius  of  George  Meredith,  whom  he  calls  the 
apostle  of  naturalistic  idealism;  indeed,  as  he  walks 
along  Oxford  Circus  he  seems  to  see  before  him  Richard 
Feverell  and  Lucy,  Dartrey  Fenellan  and  Nesta,  Beau- 
champ  and  Cecilia. 

Although  M.  Chevrillon  shared  in  the  universal' dis- 
appointment caused  by  the  postponement  of  the 
Coronation,  he  observes  with  considerable  shrewdness 
that  the  great  interest  of  such  functions  as  that  of  a 
Coronation  is  that  they  show  a  nation  gathered  to- 
gether in  a  way  that  scarce  any  other  event  can  bring 
about,  and  he  describes  with  a  simplicity  which  adds 
to  rather  than  detracts  from  the  effect  the  way  in 
which  London  took  the  tragic  news  of  the  King's  sud- 
den illness,  first  seen  by  him  in  the  "  Pall  Mall 
Gazette."  By  a  bitter  irony  the  whole  paper  was  full 
of  details  concerning  the  coming  Coronation,  and  the 
bad  news  only  occupied  a  few  lines  in  that  space  re- 
served for  "  stop-press"  telegrams.  The  Frenchman 
and  a  friend  hastened  through  the  streets  towards 
Buckingham  Palace,  amazed  at  the  melancholy  calmness 
with  which  the  terrible  intelligence  was  accepted  by 
those  who  had  been  so  ardently  looking  forward  to  the 
national  holiday.  M.  Chevrillon  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  way  in  which  he  has  known  how  to  describe 
those  two  days  which  should  have  been  the  Coronation 
Day  and  the  day  of  their  Majesties'  triumphant  pro- 
gress through  the  City  and  South  London.  He  is  less 
happy  when  dealing  with  the  religious  life  of  the  town, 
of  which  one  feels  he  really  knows  nothing  and  under- 
stands nothing,  for,  while  giving  a  good  account  of  the 
great  Intercession  Service,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Dr.  Horton  would  recognise  the  portrait  of  himself 
drawn  by  the  Frenchman  who  formed  a  member  of  his 
congregation. 


The  French  Child-Criminal. 

In  the  "Nouvelle  Revue"  M.  Garien  writes  a  thought- 
ful article  concerning  the  very  serious  problem  of  the 
French  juvenile  criminal.  During  late  years  juvenile 
depravity  and  criminality  has  increased  terribly  all 
over  France,  ana  more  especially  in  Paris;  indeed,  the 
outskirts  of  the  French  capital  have  been  terrorised 
by  bands  of  boys  who,  assuming  the  picturesque  nick- 
name of  "  Iron  Hearts/'  have  shown  themselves  ex- 
pert  burglars,   garrotters,    and     occasionally   murderers. 

Some  forty  years  ago  a  society  was  founded  which 
undertook  the  defence  of  young  criminals,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  society  were  organised  several  ad- 
mirable institutions,  which  undertook  the  care  of  those 
lads  who,  if  not  fit  for  prison,  were  yet  more  unfit 
to  be  once  more  let  loose  on  society.  One  important 
law,  passed  many  years  ago,  caused  every  criminal  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  to  be  considered  still  a  child,  and, 
as  such,  unfit  for  prison.  When  this  excellent  law 
passed  into  effect  it  was  found  that  many  of  those 
who  most  benefited  by  it  bitterly  regretted  the  change, 
so  much  did  the  juvenile  criminal  prefer  prison  life 
to  that  of  ah  industrial  school  or  reformatory. 

The  Houses  of  Correction "  to  which  the  French 
juvenile  criminal  is  now  sent  are  twelve  in  number; 
six  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  agricultural 
colleges;  in  the  six  others  are  taught  town  trades. 
The  State  has  also  three  Houses  of  Correction  for 
girls,  and  in  addition  to  these  public  reformatories  there 
are  in  France  twenty  private  reformatory  schools, 
where  each  pupil  is  paid  for  by  some  charitable  soul, 
and  where  occasionally  an  incorrigibly  naughty  boy  or 
girl  is  sent  by  its  parents! 

Very  curious  and  intelligent  is  the  management  of 
these  institutions.  During  the  first  three  weeks  of  a 
child's  stay  he  is  isolated  from  the  others,  and  carefully 
watched,  in  order  that  something  may  be  learned  of 
~jb  character,  his  temperament,  and  of  his  aptitudes. 
Sometimes  the  poor  creature  is  little  more  than  a  baby; 
when  inis  is  the  case,  he  is  most  kindly  treated,  and 
until  the  age  of  ten  he  has  very  little  to  do  but  grow 
strong  and  healthy;  then  follow  three  years  of  school- 
ing, and  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  comes  learning  of  a 
trade.  In  the  agricultural  iiouses  of  Correction  each 
boy  is  taught  gardening  in  all  its  branches,  and  many 
lads  after  leaving  become  prosperous  market-gardeners 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

One  important  point,  and  one  characteristically 
French,  is  that  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren in  touch  with  their  homes.  Once  a  month  they 
spend  one  Sunday  with  their  parents,  supposing,  of 
course,  that  the  latter  are  respectable  people;  once  a 
year,  also,  each  child  spends  four  weeks  at  home.  The 
task  of  the  House  of  Correction  does  not  cease  when 
the  boy  or  girl  passes  out  into  the  world;  he  and  she 
are  encouraged  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
devoted  men  and  women  to  whom  they  owe  so  much, 
and  everything  is  done  to  make  them  feel  that  there 
has  been  nothing  shameful  or  degrading  in  the  way  in 
which  their  childhood  and  youth  have  been  spent. 


The  Flight  of  the  Locust 

The  "  Empire  Review"  for  May  contains  a  rather 
picturesque  description  of  a  raid  by  locusts  in  South 
Africa,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Kitchin: 

"  Locusts   are   very   tiny   creatures,    at   most   two   or 
three  inches  long,  yet  giant-jawed  and  shelled  in  a  grim  ( 
brown  mail  so  hard   that  as  they  strike  against  one's 
face  and  hands  in  their  eager  advance  it  causes  quit* 
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a  sharp  smart.  They  travel  in  such  numbers  that  it 
takes  them  four  or  five  days  to  pass  over.  The  scouts 
alone,  hovering  in  patches  like  red  dust-clouds,  are 
numerous  enough  to  destroy  the  vegetation  of  a  dis- 
trict; while  the  main  body  high  up  in  the  air,  a  host 
of  little  black  specks,  stretch  out  in  an  interminable 
screen  between  sun  and  earth.  The  fanning  of  their 
wings  brings  a  fresh  coolness  over  the  hot  earth  even  in 
the  depth  of  summer;  there  seems  to  be  a  fresh  breath 
of  ozone  as  of  the  sea. 

"  Away  above  was  an  ever-increasing  host  of  brown 
bodies  flecking  the  face  of  the  veldt  with  myriads  of 
tiny  moving  shadows.  As  they  advanced  shoals  were 
alighting  everywhere,  covering  the  russet  grass  and  the 
green  bushes  with  their  red-brown  bodies.  At  their 
touch  the  vegetation  disappeared  into  their  countless 
diabetic  maws,  and  in  its  place  the  close-cropped  earth 
was  specked  with  their  flimsy  dung.  Every  blade  of 
grass,  all  the  tender  plants  and  fruits,  all  the  crops 
which  were  just  yellowing  under  the  influence  of  the 
sun  and  the  patient  toil  of  man,  all  had  vanished  in  a 
flash,  absorbed  by  this  voracious  monster  which  was 
spreading  over  a  million  million  moving  inches  of  life 
in  the  fluttering  air  and  live  earth. 

"  On  the  flanks  of  the  living  cloud  hover  clusters  of 
birds  which  cut  off  stragglers  and  even  charge  into 
the  heart  of  hordes  with  great  onslaught.  But  the 
mass,  unaffected  and  stoical,  moves  on  through  the  air, 
which  is  filled  with  the  sound  of  innumerable  wings, 
'  like  the  noise  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  devoureth  the 
stubble.'  The  very  domestic  fowls  cluck  with  rapture 
as  they  dart  about  and  greedily  glut  their  crops 
with  the  unexpected  delicacy  as  the  locusts  sit  drowsily 
enjoying  repletion.  Natives  smack  their  lips  and  re- 
gale themselves  with  the  same  luscious  morsels  as  John 
the  Baptist  ate  with  wild  honey  in  the  wilderness. 

"  Like  human  brigands  they  are  so  much  more  dan- 
gerous when  mounted,  and  it  is  man's  aim  to  prevent 
them  at  all  hazards  from  reaching  winghood.  The  in- 
stinct of  the  infant  locusts  is  to  travel  straight  onward. 
Even  when  they  come  to  a  river  they  do  not  hesitate. 
Down  the  sandy,  bushy  bank  of  tne  African  river  they 
march  headlong  through  the  rustling  reeds.  Soon  a 
thousand  bodies  are  spluttering  in  the  yellow  tide, 
pioneers  or  martyrs  whose  dead  bodies  make  a  living 
pontoon  for  their  countless  fellows  who  come  after 
towards  that  great  dawn  of  winghood  which  is  their 
distant  goal. 

'•  Modern  man  has  taken  advantage  of  this  ever-for- 
ward motion  to  massacre  them  in  myriads.  Great 
trenches  are  dug  right  across  their  line  of  travel, 
which,  on  the  further  side,  are  so  slippery  that  the 
locusts  cannot  obtain  a  footing,  but  fall  back  again 
and  perish  of  hunger  or  of  suffocation  rather  than 
change  their  route. 

"  A  short  time  after  their  appearance  the  earth  is 
an  empty  platter,  for  the  living  fire  licks  up  all  the 
food,  and  when  the  fluttering  flight  is  past,  the  dun  bare 
earth  like  Samson  shorn  of  his  locks  cries  out  of  weak- 
ness. The  perplexed  cattle,  robbed  of  their  pasture, 
chase  their  tiny  enemies  frantically  about  and  have 
been  known  to  even  eat  them.  There  is  a  great  streak 
of  nakedness  and  desolation,  a  tortuous  highway  cut 
through  the  most  fertile  tracts,  over  a  mile  in  width, 
and  in  length  girdling  a  whole  continent." 


The  hot  baths  of  Tiberias  are  still  resorted  to.  M. 
A.  H.  Allen,  in  the  "  Sunday  at  Home,"  reports  on  six 
weeks'  experience  there.  He  says  few  Europeans  avail 
themselves  of  the  virtue  of  the  springs,  but  the  na- 
tives crowd  to  them  in  summer. 


The  Future  of  the  Motor-Bicycle. 

Mr.  Henry  Norman  continues  his  excellent  papers  on 
motoring  in  the  May  "  World's  Work."  The  motor- 
bicycle  is  the  subject  of  this  month's  article.  The 
motor-bicycle,  Mr.  Norman  thinks,  is  in  some  respects 
the  most  important  development  of  motoring,  for  where- 
as the  car  is  accessible  only  to  people  of  certain  means, 
the  bicycle  is  within  the  means  of  any  well-to-do  artisan, 
and  it  is  this  class  which  really  needs  cheap  and  rapid 
locomotion  most.  The  problem  of  the  congested  city  is, 
in  fact,  to  be  solved  by  the  motor-bicycle.  The  general 
impression  is  that  the  motor-bicycle  is  relatively  a  great 
deal  behind  the  car  in  the  stage  of  perfection  which  it 
has  reached,  but  Mr.  Norman  regards  the  motor-bicycle 
as  sufficiently  advanced,  and  thinks  no  one  should  hesi- 
tate to  buy  one  merely  on  the  ground  that  it  is  yet  in- 
sufficiently  developed. 

The  Motor-Bicycle's  Budget. 
The  important  point  is  the  cost.  Present  prices  range 
from  £32  to  £63—  £45  is  the  commonest  cost;  but  Mr. 
Norman  says  it  ought  to  be  reduced,  and  expects  it  will. 
Such  a  machine  ought  to  sell  for  £30  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  The  net  cost  of  maintaining  a  motor-bicycle  per 
annum  is  therefore  as  follows: 

Depreciation   (two  years'  average) £7  10 

Petrol  5    0 

Tyres    6    0 

Supplies  and  renewals  3    0 

Repairs 2  10 

License 0  15 

£24  15 
Saving  in  fares  4  15 

Total  net  cost £20    0 

Everything  included,  the  cost  of  running  a  motor- 
bicycle  works  out  at  about  4s.  per  hundred  miles.  Mr. 
Norman  thinks  the  motor-tricycle  will  soon  be  rein- 
stated in  public  favour,  as  it  has  great  advantages, 
especially  for  the  elderly.  The  social  effects  of  these 
developments  will,  of  course,  be  great.  A  man  who 
with  a  bicycle  now  lives  five  miles  from  his  work,  with 
a  motor-bicycle  can  live  fifteen,  meaning  Jess  rent,  and 
a  healthier  locality  for  his  family. 

♦ 

The  Outdoor  Pleasures  of  English 
Women. 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Tooley  contributes  to  the  "  Woman  at 
Home  "  for  May  an  article  on  the  outdoor  pleasures  of 
English  women.  These  have  been  greatly  increased 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  now  include,  in  addition 
to  riding,  hunting,  and  driving,  which  have  held  the 
field  for  so  long,  golf,  tennis,  skating,  archery,  fishing, 
deer-stalking,  shooting,  and,  in  a  more  limited  degree, 
cricket,  football,  fencing,  and  rifle-shooting.  "  Riding," 
Mrs.  Tooley  says,  "  still  comes  first,  both  in  point  of 
age  and  in  respect  of  health  and  elegance."  Amongst 
distinguished  horsewomen  she  mentions  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle,  who  is  also  a  judge  of  dogs  and  an  expert 
angler;  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  the  Countess  of  Mayo, 
Lady  Nesta  Fitzgerald,  Lady  Helen  Vincent,  the  Duch- 
ess of  Westminster,  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  her 
sisters,  the  Countess  of  Warwick  and  Lady  Angela 
Forbes.  Speaking  of  golf,  Mrs.  Tooley  says:  "  Queen 
Alexandra,  who  has  never  been  a  devotee  of  any  violent 
out-of-door  exercise,  has  succumbed  to  the  fascination 
of  golf,  and  frequently  plays  on  the  links  at  Sandring- 
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ham.  Among  other  devotees  of  the  game  are  Lady  de 
Ros  and  Lady  Sandhurst.  During  the  last  year  or  two 
tennis  has  given  way  somewhat  to  croquet.  Miss  Gower 
is  the  champion  croquet  player  of  the  day.  Skating  is 
also  very  popular,  and  Lady  Archibald  Campbell,  Lady 
Helen  Vincent,  Mrs.  Alfred  Harmsworth,  and  Miss  F. 
Laura  Cannan  are  numbered  among  accomplished  skat- 
ers, and  among  ladies  who  have  attained  distinction  in 
skating  Miss  Cannan  stands  foremost  as  an  authority. 
The  Duchess  of  Fife  is  an  enthusiastic  angler,  and  when 
at  Duff  House  and  Mar  Lodge  the  Duchess  devotes  her 
days  largely  to  trout  and  salmon  fishing.  Lady  Con- 
stance Mackenzie,  Lady  Annesley,  the  Duchess  of  Bed- 
ford, Lady  Lonsdale,  Lady  Westmoreland,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Lowther,  Lady  Bridge,  and  Miss  Ellen  O'Connell 
are  among  the  ever-increasing  number  of  society  ladies 
who  find  health  and  refreshment  in  the  soothing  sport 
of  Izaak  Walton.  Archery  has  also  been  revived.  Mrs. 
Tooley  says: 

"  The  spirit  of  militarism  engendered  by  the  South 
African  War  made  everything  in  the  way  of  shooting 
fashionable,  and  while  here  and  there  even  rifle  clubs 
were  started  for  ladies,  there  was  a  great  revival  of  the 
pastime  of  shooting  at  the  target  with  a  bow  and 
arrow." 


A  Moscow  Philanthropist. 

Mrs.  Percy  Frankland,  in  "  Longman's,"  calls  atten- 
tion to  a  forgotten  philanthropist,  a  German  oculist  of 
the  name  of  F.  P.  Haas,  who  flourished  in  the  old 
Russian  capital  in  the  first  half  of  last  century.  Those 
who  have  witnessed  the  convict  scenes  in  "  The  Resur- 
rection "  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  but  for  the 
labours  of  this  indomitable  philanthropist  the  sufferings 
of  the  prisoners  would  have  been  infinitely  worse.  It 
cost  him  many  years  of  unremitting  labour  before  he 
could  do  away  with  the  system  by  which  offenders  were 
locked  by  the  hands  to  an  iron  rod.  It  was  held  as  a 
great  advance  in  humanity  when  he  secured  an  order 
that  all  irons  which  prisoners  had  to  wear  should  be 
covered  with  leather.  His  life  has  just  been  written  by 
a  Russian  author,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  in 
some  ways  Haas  was  a  link  between  Howard  and  Tol- 
stoy. He  founded  a  hospital  in  Moscow.  He  gave  away 
the  whole  of  his  fortune.  At  his  death  there  was  not 
sufficient  to  pay  for  his  funeral.  When  some  citizens 
subscribed  to  present  him  with  a  new  carriage  and  a 
pair  of  horses,  so  that  he  might  more  easily  cover  the 
long  distances  which  his  works  of  charity  demanded, 
he  no  sooner  was  in  possession  of  the  carriage  and  pair 
than  he  sold  them  and  distributed  the  proceeds  among 
the  poor  and  suffering. 


The  "Economic  Review "  for  April  contains  several 
good  articles.  Mr.  Henry  Wolff's  plea  for  an  arbi- 
tration treaty  with  France,  and  Mr.  Western's  moral 
principles  of  compensation  deserve  to  be  separately  no- 
ticed. The  Rev.  L.  R.  Forrest,  reviewing  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard's  "  Rural  England,"  urges,  as  the  most  imme- 
diate need,  the  abolition  of  all  obstacles  to  the  ex- 
change of  land,  so  as  to  allow  self-interest  to  have 
free  scope  in  trying  all  systems  of  land  tenure.  He 
seems  himself  to  lean  to  joint  stock  farming  or  peasant 
proprietors  as  the  salvation  of  the  rural  districts.  Mr. 
H.  W.  Blunt  treats  of  Zola's  later  economics.  Zola's 
economic  gospel  he  finds  in  a  plea  for  the  establishment 
of  the  true  home,  in  "  fruitfulness,"  in  work,  and  in 
efficiency  through  education.  The  Rev.  E.  F.  Forrest 
applauds  the  votes,  and  still  more  the  proceedings 
taken  by  the  co-operators  against  illicit  commissions 
in  commerce. 


London  Editors  Who  Are  Women. 

Mr.  Rudolph  de  Cordova  sketches  the  women  editors 
of  London,  with  portraits,  in  "  Cassell's  Magazine." 
He  says: 

"  Among  the  publications  thus  edited  are  the  'Sun- 
day Times/  by  Mrs.  F.  A.  Beer;  the  '  Westminster 
Budget,'  by  Miss  Hulda  Friederichs,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  F.  Carruthers  Gould;  'Baby  and  Woman- 
hood,' by  Mrs.  Ada  S.  Ballin;  the  '  Nursing  Record/ 
by  Mrs.  Bedford  Fenwick;  '  Myra's  Journal/  by  Miss 
J.  Heale;  the  'Lady/  by  Miss  Rita  Shell;  the  'Ladies' 
Field,'  by  Mrs.  E.  Macdonald;  the  'Green  Sheaf/ 
by  Miss  Pamela  Colman  Smith;  the  '  Onlooker,'  by 
Mrs.  Harcourt  Williamson;  and  the  '  Churchwoman/ 
in  part  by  Miss  Gertrude  Ireland  Blackburne." 

He  rightly  gives  the  place  of  honour  to  Miss  Frieder- 
ichs.      He  says: 

"  The  first  woman  journalist  to  be  engaged  on  ex- 
actly the  same  terms,  both  with  regard  to  work  and 
to  pay,  as  the  men  on  the  staff  of  an  important  Lon- 
don daily  paper  with  which  she  was  connected,  is  Miss 
Hulda  Friederichs.  Of  all  the  woman  journalists  in 
London,  it  is  safe  to  say  she  is  the  most  brilliant  lin- 
guist. Indeed,  it  was  her  facility  in  tongues  which 
won  her  her  place  on  the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette.'  Having 
got  acquainted  with  Mr.  Stead  when  he  was  about  to 
edit  that  paper,  he  asked  her  to  join  him  as  his  secre- 
tary, and  in  a  little  while  she  began  contributing  to 
the  paper.  Mr.  Stead  made  no  difference  between  his 
contributors  on  account  of  sex.  He  exacted  precisely 
the  same  standard  of  work  from  men  and  women,  and 
considered  that  that  work  should  be  paid  for  in  exactly 
tne  same  way — a  fact  worth  insisting  on,  as  it  by  no 
means  generally  obtains  even  to-day." 

Five  women  have  had  the  pleasure  of  combining 
the  functions  of  proprietor  and  editor: 

"'  Mrs.  Bedford  Fenwick  shares  with  Mrs.  Woodhull 
Martin  and  Mrs.  George  Cornwallis  West,  as  they 
did  with  Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Stan- 
nard,  when  they  were  editors,  the  distinction  of  own- 
ing her  own  paper." 

♦ 

The  King  as  Motorist. 

Mr.  A.  Wallis  Myers,  in  "  Cassell's "  contributes 
much  interesting  gossip  concerning  the  King's  motor- 
cars. His  Majesty  made  his  first  journey  on  a  motor 
on  November  27,  1897,  but  did  not  become  the  owner 
of  one  until  the  spring  of  1900.  He  has  now  at  least 
five.  The  fifth  was  built  at  Coventry,  and  can  run  150 
miles  without  a  recharge  of  petrol.  It  is  upholstered 
in  dark-blue  morocco  leather,  and  painted  with  the 
Royal  colours.  It  runs  on  Goodyear  puncture-proof 
tyres,  and  is  driven  by  a  four-cylinder  motor  develop- 
ing 22  b.h.p.,  equipped  with  a  high-tension  system  of 
electric  ignition.  It  can  run  any  speed  from  four  to 
twenty-five  miles  per  hour.  The  King's  motor  driver 
is  Mr.  Letzer,  and  during  the  last  three  years  he  has 
driven  most  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  The 
King  prefers  petrol  to  electricity,  and  a  motor  to  a 
carriage. 


In  the  "  Lady's  Realm  "  there  is  a  symposium  on  the 
subject  "  Why  do  so  Many  Women  no  Longer  Marry?" 
The  four  ladies  who  contribute  answers  seem  very 
much  in  accord  as  to  the  causes  of  the  present  state 
of  things. 
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The  Quarterly  Review. 

The  "  Quarterly  Review "  is  gradually  undergoing 
a  transformation.  In  the  new  number  there  are  no 
fewer  than  rive  signed  articles,  one  of  which  is  illus- 
trated; there  is,  besides,  a  map.  Sooner  or  later  the 
old  "  Quarterly,"  once  so  savage  and  Tartar-like,  bids 
fair  to  blossom  out  into  a  cross  between  the  "  Con- 
noisseur "   and   the   "  Nineteenth  Century." 

What  Montesquieu   Owed   to   England. 

The  first  article— a  long  one,  over  thirty  pages— is 
written  by  Mr.  J.  Churton  Collins.  It  is  entitled 
"  Montesquieu  in  England."  The  article,  which  is 
very  interesting,  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
Montesquieu's  visit  to  England  transformed  him.  Be- 
fore he  came  here  he  wrote  the  Persian  Letters,  after 
he  had  been  in  England  he  wrote  his  "Esprit  des  Lois." 
Mr.  Collins  recalls  the  fact  that  Montesquieu  said 
that  Germany  was  made  to  travel  in,  Italy  to  sojourn 
in,  France  to  live  in,  and  England  to  think  in.  It  was 
the  study  of  our  institutions,  manners,  and  customs 
that  supplied  him  with  material  for  the  production  of 
his  great  work.  It  was  here  that  he  learnt  and  un- 
derstood what  liberty  meant  intellectually,  imperially, 
politically  and  socially.  On  the  conclusions  that  he 
drew  were  founded  most  of  the  generalisations  which 
have  made  him  immortal.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  "  Esprit  des  Lois "  would  either  never  have 
seen  the  light,  or  would  have  appeared  without  many 
of  its  most  shining  parts,  had  Montesquieu  never  set 
foot  on  our  shores. 

Imperial  Telegraphs. 

This  article,  which  is  illustrated  by  a  map,  pleads 
for  a  reduction  of  tariffs  which  would  eventually  lead 
to  an  increase  of  revenue.  The  reviewer  hopes  some 
day  for  a  universal  shilling  rate  throughout  the  Em- 
pire, and,  pending  the  realisation  of  that  ideal,  the 
adoption  of  identical  rates  for  all  stations  on  a  given 
system  would  have  many  advantages.  He  shrinks  from 
the  suggestion  of  the  taking  over  of  existing  cables  by 
the  State,  but  he  thinks  that  on  commercial  and 
strategic  grounds  the  Government  should,  as  far  as 
lies  in  its  power,  encourage  and  facilitate  the  estab- 
lishment of  auxiliary  lines  of  communication  in  various 
directions,  such  as  would  link  together  all  important 
points  of  the  British  Empire,  and  adequately  guard 
against  the  rupture  of  communications  in  any  direc- 
tion. 

The   New   Cathedral   at   Westminster. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  Byzantium  or  Ravenna,"  Mr. 
Reginald  Blomfield  declares  that  modern  architecture 
seems  incapable  of  progress  excepting  in  a  circle.  The 
latest  lead,  he  says,  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Bentley's 
splendid  Cathedral  at  Westminster.  The  architect 
sought  his  inspirations  in  Byzantine  art,  and  the  result 
is  probably  the  finest  church  built  in  England  since 
the  days  of  Wren.  He  started,  not  from  the  outside, 
but  from  within,  with  a  great  scheme  of  construction, 
which  he  proceeded  to  realise  in  his  own  way,  with  all 
the  resources  of  his  immense  knowledge.  It  is  al- 
most too  soon  to  say  whether  this  is  the  first  work  of 
a  new  order,  or  the  last  work  of  an  old.  It  is  a  work 
done  in  the  spirit  of  Byzantium,  and  it  seems  to  the 
reviewer  that  this  is  what  is  most  wanted  in  modern 
architecture. 


The   Reform   of   the  Consular   System. 

The  "  Quarterly,"  abandoning  its  natural  role  of 
defender  of  all  existing  institutions,  devotes  an  ar- 
ticle to  an  exposition  of  the  faults  and  short-comings 
of  the  British  Consular  System.  After  going  point  by 
point  through   its  indictment,   it   says: 

"  We  claim  to  have  shown  that  the  whole  system 
stands  in  urgent  need  of  thorough  reform;  and  that 
need  was  never  so  great  as  to-day,  when  our  com- 
merce is  threatened  on  all  sides,  as  it  never  has  been 
before,  by  active,  enterprising,  and  intelligent  rivals. 
The  materials  for  that  reform  are  ready  to  hand.  We 
assert  that  public  economy  has  in  this  particular  in- 
stance been  carried  to  a  point  at  which  it  ceases  to 
be  compatible  with  efficiency,  ana  becomes  the  worst 
form  of  extravagance.  But  we  have  also  shown  that, 
even  if  no  addition  is  made  to  the  present  parsimoni- 
ous votes,  the  nation  should  and  can  obtain  a  better, 
far  better,  return  for  its  outlay  than  it  now  gets." 

The  Island  of  Scholars  and  of  Saints. 

The  writer  of  an  article  upon  Irish  University  Edu- 
cation begins  by  recalling  the  early  glories  of  Ireland. 
He  says: 

"  During  the  centuries  when  the  Roman  Empire  lay 
helpless  beneath  the  hosts  of  barbaric  invaders,  and 
the  night  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  settled  down  upon 
continental  Europe,  Irfsh  scholars  preserved  and  per- 
petuated the  tradition  of  learning;  and  Ireland,  as  a 
writer  of  the  ninth  century  expresses  it,  despising 
the  dangers  of  the  deep,  migrated  with  almost  her 
whole  train  of  philosophers,  destined  to  rekindle  the 
lamp'  of  learning  in  the  new  foundations  of  Salerno, 
Bologna,  and  Paris.  The  country  was  covered  with 
prosperous  schools;  students  came  from  Great  Britain 
and  from  the  Continent  in  '  fleet-loads,'  and  Ireland 
acquired  the  proud  title  of  '  insula  doctorum  et  sanc- 
torum.' " 

From  this  it  is  a  considerable  come  down  to  discuss 
the  various  schemes  brought  forward  for  completing 
the  Irish  University  system.     The  reviewer  says: 

"  If  the  colleges  of  the  reconstituted  University  of 
Dublin  are  not  to  be  '  temples  to  the  demon  of  religious 
strife,'  the  concordat  which  now  prolongs  the  evil 
existence  of  the  Royal  University  must  be  abolished. 
The  government  must  be  left  in  the  hands  of  academic 
men;  a  balance  between  the  creeds  on  the  board  of 
examiners  must  not  be  demanded;  there  must  be  no 
suspicion  of  clerical  pretensions  unduly  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  '  faith  and  morals.'  " 

The   Curse   of  Protection. 

In  the  review  of  Mr.  Haggard's  book  on  British  Agri- 
culture the  "  Quarterly "  takes  up  a  very  strong  line 
against  protection  in  any  shape  or  form.       It  says: 

"  The  era  of  protection,  as  we  read  the  history  of 
those  times,  is  inseparably  associated  with  violent  fluc- 
tuations in  prices,  wide-spread  suffering,  agrarian  out- 
rages and  discontent,  high  rents  for  landlords,  huge 
profits  for  farmers,  starvation  wages  and  pauperism 
for  the  labourers.  Its  record  is  the  praise  of  hundreds 
and  the  curse  of  millions." 

The  curse  of  protection,  however,  still  afflicts  the 
land.      The  reviewer  says: 
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"  But  the  hardship  to  agriculturists  is  that  protection 
still  flourishes  in  favour  of  every  class  except  them- 
selves. It  is  protection  that  has  saddled  agricultural 
land  with  the  load  of  onerous  expenditure  for  Imperial 
services.  It  is  protection  that,  as  compensation  for 
the  artificially  high  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  suf- 
fered personalty  to  escape  its  share  of  the  burden  of 
local  taxation.  Above  all,  it  is  the  protection  which 
railway  rates  establish  in  favour  of  foreigners  that  drives 
English  producers  out  of  their  own  markets  at  home. 
If  these  three  inequalities  were  redressed,  we  believe 
that  English  farming  might  yet  have  before  it  a  period 
of  quiet,  hard-working  prosperity,  equally  distributed 
among  the  three  classes  most  directly  interested  in  the 
oldest  of  our  national  industries." 

A  Miltonian  Romance. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Mackail  describes  at  some  length  a  Latin 
romance  entitled  "  Nova  Solyma,  or  Jerusalem  Re- 
gained." The  reviewer  thinks  that  it  was  not  written 
by  Milton,  but  by  one  of  the  Miltonian  circle.  This 
New  Jerusalem  is  a  terrestrial,  matter-of-fact  city. 
The  Jews  are  supposed  to  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity  in  Jerusalem,  which,  rebuilt  as  a  modern 
capital,  has  become  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  Christian 
community.  It  is  distinguished,  above  all,  for  the 
thoroughness  and  excellence  of  education  which  it  pro- 
vides for  its  rulers  and  citizens.  The  story  is  a  long- 
winded  one  of  no  interest,  but  the  political  and  theolo- 
gical discussions  are  not  without  interest. 

The  Macedonian  Maze. 

The  writer  of  the  Macedonian  article  attributes  the 
greater  part  of  the  trouble  in  Macedonia  to  the  adroit 
and  unscrupulous  exploitation  of  popular  discontent 
by  Bulgarian  ambition.  The  Christian  peasantry  have 
long  been  suffering  from  political  subjection,  economic 
exhaustion  and  social  degradation.  They  fall  a  ready 
prey  to  the  Macedonian  Committee — a  company  of  as- 
pirants to  the  crown  of  immortality  earned  by  other 
people's  martyrdom.  The  reviewer  maintains  that 
no  settlement  has  any  chance  of  success  unless  due 
regard  is  paid  to  the  Greek  and  Albanian  elements 
in  the  problem.  The  only  solution  of  the  problem  is 
dissolution,  but  this  is  improbable  owing  to  the  irre- 
concilable interests  of  outsiders.  The  reviewer  fears 
that  a  crisis  may  occur  at  any  moment  which  may 
force  Russia  to  take  the  field. 

Other  articles  deal  with  the  poetry  of  John  Gower, 
the  Provincial  Mind,  which  is  described  by  George 
Street,  and  Hellenism  in  the  East. 


The  Engineering  Magazine. 

The  May  number  contains  some  rather  technical 
articles.  That  by  Mr.  Fred.  M.  Kimball  upon  the 
use  of  the  small  electric  motor  in  the  machine  shop  is 
very  instructive,  and  shows  the  immense  strides  made 
by  the  motor  in  this  sort  of  work.  At  first  there 
was  little  done  with  electric  motors,  but  after  a  pause 
of  several  years  their  introduction  has  been  rapid.  A 
great  deal  is  owing  to  printers  for  this.  Mr.  Kimball 
says: 

"  Printers,  in  particular,  were  eager  to  adopt  the 
new  method  of  operating  their  presses,  and  it  is  to 
the  owners  of  large  printing  establishments  that  the 
opportunity  of  demonstrating  the  utility  of  the  electric 
motor,  and  thus  making  it  attractive  to  other  users 
of  machinery,  is  very  largely  due." 

Before  long,  however,  the  possibilities  of  eliminating 
much  of  the  head  shafting,  main  shafting,  and  heavy 
belts  in  large  manufacturing  establishments,  by  means 


of  sectional  power  distribution  from  electric  motors, 
became  so  apparent  tnat  many  manufacturing  companiei 
put  in  electric  generating  plants: 

"  The  general  results  from  all  these  undertakings  were 
of  the  most  satisfactory  character,  and  the  demand  for 
motors  and  accessories  increased  from  year  to  year 
at  an  astonishing  rate.  Four  or  five  years  ago  the 
demands  for  products  of  American  manufacture  began 
to  expand  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  necessary 
for  factory  managers  to  make  a  special  and  more 
vigorous  study  than  ever  before  of  the  problem  as  to 
how  they  might  increase  the  product  of  their  various 
shops  or  factories  without  adding  new  machinery, 
taking  the  time  to  rearrange  their  buildings,  or  building 
new  ones." 

The  art  of  motor  design  and  construction,  says  Mr. 
Kimball,  has  progressed  to  that  point  to-day  when, 
from  a  purely  technical  standpoint,  almost  any  prob- 
lem in  motor  application  may  be  readily  solved,  and 
a  suitable  motor  designed  and  built  which  will  produce 
the  required  results.  The  chief  advantage  which 
the  motor  offers  is  the  ease  with  which  different  speeds 
can  be  attained,  with  the  minimum  of  trouble.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  saving  in  cost,  which  Mr.  Kim- 
ball proves  by  giving  several  examples.  he  does  not 
advocate   complete   electric   control  in  most   cases: 

"  There  are,  undoubtedly,  circumstances  where  the 
installation  of  such  apparatus  is  justifiable,  but  the 
greater  number  of  ordinary  cases  may  perhaps  be  bet- 
ter served  by  a  control  partially  electric  and  partially 
mechanical,    or    electro-mechanical." 

Mr.  Kimball  concludes  with  a  plea  for  profit  shar- 
ing: 

"  I  believe  that  nothing  would  make  for  better  re- 
sults in  causing  machine  tools  to  be  handled  intelli- 
gently, and  kept  at  their  highest  point  of  productive 
efficiency,  than  to  introduce  more  widely  in  shops  and 
factories  some  method  of  profit-sharing  whereby  the 
workman  might  receive  a  sensible  reward  proportioned 
to  the  exercise  of  extraordinary  care,  judgment,  and 
faithfulness  in  his  endeavour  to  obtain  the  maximum 
quantity  of  perfect  work." 

Capital  and  Labour. 

Mr.  M.  Cokely  writes  upon  the  harmonising  of  or- 
ganised labour  with  organised  capital.      He  says: 

"  Labour,  when  organised  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
now  aims,  will  hardly  show  sufficient  prudence  and 
toleration  to  command  the  confidence  of  business  in- 
terests. For  that  reason  organised  capital  sufficiently 
generous  and  wise  to  recognise  the  just  rights  of  labour, 
and  strong  enough  to  resist  its  arrogance,  is  a  neces- 
sity. Since  we  must  have  organisation,  the  better 
both  sides  are  equipped  in  that  respect  the  less  liability 
of  strife,  owing  to  fear  of  each  other.  Prudence  is 
the  child  of  fear." 

Telegraph  Engineering  in  the  Philippines. 
A  member  of  the  telegraph  corps  stationed  in  Moro 
land  contributes  a  short  article  which  tells  very  little 
about  the  methods  employed  by  the  corps,  but  a  good 
deal  about  the  way  in  which  the  individual  members 
thereof  live.  The  old  Spanish  forts  are  apparently 
the  best  headquarters  for  the  telegraphist,  as  the 
Spanish  took  every  precaution  to  protect  their  tele- 
graph and  signal  towers.  The  signal  men  have  three 
enemies  to  deal  with.  The  Ladrone  Moros  chop  out 
sections  of  the  line  and  use  the  wire  on  their  farms. 
The  enemy  chop  down  the  poles  and  fell  trees  across 
the  wires  and  the  like.  The  white  ants  in  a  few 
months  eat  away  the  woodwork  of  the  poles,  which 
then  topple  over. 
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The  Westminster  Review. 

The  principal  paper  m  the  "Westminster  Review" 
is  Mrs.  Ehny's   "  Women's  Lost  Citizenship." 

Progress   Backward   in  Housing. 

Mr.  Evelyn  Ansell  launches  a  somewhat  audacious 
article  concerning  the  housing  of  the  people  in  London. 
He  makes  the  surprising  report: 

"  With  235,000  houses  built  in  1850-1870  the  number 
of  squares  formed  was  68,  and  the  lengtn  of  the  new 
streets  was  1,072  miles.  The  number  of  houses  since 
built  is  over  500,000,  the  number  of  squares  formed  is 
out  41  (and  of  these  only  a  miserable  seven  since  '89), 
and  these  500,000  houses  are  crowded  into  1,372  miles 
01  streets — but  little  greater  mileage  (only  300  more) 
luan  the  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  houses  built 
during  the  earlier  period.  Progress  has  halved  the 
breathing  space!       O  sanitation!       O  humbug!" 

He  urges  that  a  duly  authorised  public  body  be  em- 
powered to  secure  lands  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Con- 
solidation Acts  at  approximately  their  present  value. 
ne  would  create  a  circular  belt  of  open  space,  at  least 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  at  a  radius  of  about  six  miles 
from  Charing  Cross.  He  would  prohibit  building  upon 
public    squares   and   upon   all   existing   fore-courts. 

How  "  De  Blowitz"  Made  His  !Name. 

"  Observer "  gives  his  account  of  "  the  mysterious 
Monsieur  de   Blowitz  ": 

"  His  original  name  was  Opper,  and  not  Blowitz. 
Blowitz  was  the  name  of  the  toAvnlet  in  Bohemia 
where  he  was  born.  Opper,  Oppert,  and  Opp  are  vari- 
ous forms  of  a  Jewish  name  which  at  first  was  Oppen- 
heimer;  that  is,  a  man  from  Oppenheim,  in  Rhenish 
Hesse.  It  has  been  tne  frequent  habit  of  Germans  of 
Hebrew  descent  to  assume  towns'  names. 

.Vhen  taking  up  his  abode  in  France,  Opper  soon 
called  himself  '  Opper  de  Blowitz.'  This  might  mean 
either  a  person  of  aristocratic  descent,  or  one  that 
hails  from  a  town  called  Blowitz.  The  transition  to 
*  M.  de  Blowitz  '  was  then  easy  enough. 

"  After  becoming  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism 
under  the  Second  French  Empire,  he  received,  through 
episcopal  intercession,  the  regular  Governmental  per- 
mission to  change  his  name  of  Opper  into  that  of  '  de 
Blowitz.'  Henceforth,  dropping  his  pre-name,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  Abraham,  he,  in  apparently  high 
aristocratic  fashion,  used  no  Christian  name  at  all,  but 
was  from  then  figuring  before  the  world,  in  simple 
grandeur,  as  Mons.  de  Blowitz." 

How  Austria  Solves  the  Religious  Difficulty. 
Noel  Buxton,  writing  on  freedom  and  servitude  in 
the  Balkans,  reports  that  in  Bulgaria  the  schoolmaster 
is  compelled  by  law  to  take  his  pupils  on  Sunday  after- 
noon for  a  natural  history  ramble.  He  reports  "  the 
.splendid  achievement "  of  the  Austrian  Government 
in  Bosnia: 

"Thirty  years  ago,  Moslem,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Greek  Catholic  lived  in  perpetual  and  blood-stained 
feud;  now  their  children  sit  together  in  the  school, 
the  rival  clerics  collect  their  followers  in  different 
rooms  during  the  hour  for  religious  teaching  (content 
that  the  'atmosphere'  should  at  other  times  be  merely 
patriotic),  and  then  the  rival  sectarians,  so  lately  at 
Avar,  gather  again  for  playtime  in  the  school-yard." 

He  tells  of  a  young  Englishman  going  to  the  Balkans 
;n  search  of  health  for  a  weak  throat,  to  whom  the 
late  Turkish  Ambassador  laconically  replied,  "  It  is 
not  a  very  good  place  for  throats."  Mr.  Buxton  re- 
marks  on   the   contrast   between   the   free   and   the   en 


slaved  provinces.      Entering  Turkey,  he  says,  you  leave 
prosperity  and  beauty  at  once.       He  bears  witness   to 
>  the  deplorable  oppression  of  the  Christian  population. 


The  Edinburgh  Review. 

The  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  whose  editor  has  just 
been  appointed  Financial  becretary  of  tlie  Treasury, 
contains  an  article  on  "  National  Security,  which  is 
much  more  Ministerial  than  might  have  been  expected— 
even  under  the  present  circumstances.  Considering 
the  independent  judgment  of  the  "  Edinburgh,"  it  i* 
a  great  disappointment-  vO  find  such  an  article  as  this, 
wmch  is  a  weak  and  ineffective  attempt  to  bolster  up 
Mr.  Brodrick's  Army  Scneme. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V. 
The  first  article  in  this  number  is  devoted  to  a  very 
laudatory  review  of  Mr.  Edward  Armstrong's  biogra- 
phy of  Charles  V.  "  Air.  Armstrong,"  says  the  re- 
viewer, "  does  more  than  any  previous  writer  to  make 
the  century  live  for  his  readers.  He  is  so  impartial 
that  after  a  close  scrutiny  we  have  no  further  know- 
ledge of  his  religious  opinions  or  beliefs  at  the  end 
can  we  had  at  the  beginning."  Charles  V.  never 
learnt  mathematics  till  he  was  over  thirty  years,  but 
he  was  a  free-trader  before  his  time.  At  the  age  of 
fiity  he  was  a  worn-out  old  man,  and  at  fifty-five  he 
retired  to  a  monastery.  Mr.  Armstrong  thinks  the 
chief  cause  of  this  premature  decay  was  the  fact  that 
he  was  not  able  to  chew  his  food  by  reason  of  the 
protrusion  of  his  lower  jaw.  Although  he  could  chew 
nothing,  he  ate  everything,  bolting  huge  slabs  of  beei, 
mutton,  and  other  meat  twice  or  thrice  every  day. 
At  dinner  he  used  to  drink  five  quarts  of  Rhine  wine. 
The  article  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  full  of  too 
much  forgotten  facts.  lake,  as  an  instance,  the 
statement  that  in  1543  France,  the  Sultan  and  the 
Pope  being  allied  together  against  Charles  V.,  Bai- 
barossa  sold  the  population  of  iNice  as  slaves  in  the 
market-place  at  Toulon,  and  on  retiring  home  he  car- 
ried off  14,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Riviera  into 
slavery — not  bad  for  the  ally  of  the  Pope. 

How  to  Improve  English  Agriculture. 

The  article  on  English  Agriculture  is  a  review  of  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard's  "  Rural  England,"  not  altogether  sym- 
pathetic. The  reviewer  somewhat  scoffs  at  Mr.  Hag- 
gard's panacea  of  an  agricultural  parcel  post,  and  thus 
sums  up  nis  own  wisdom: 

"  We  must  accept  prices  as  they  are,  and  meet  them 
oy  cheapening  the  cost  of  production  through  improved 
metnods  and  by  co-operation  for  the  purchase  of  the 
requirements  of  the  farm.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
secure  the  highest  market  price  by  producing  the  be>t 
article  and  combining  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  trade;  and  to  secure  labour  we  must,  as  far  as 
possible,  give  the  labourer  a  personal  interest  in  his 
work.  There  is  nothing  disheartening  in  the  outlook 
for  agriculture  in  this  country,  although  tne  croakings 
and  forebodings  of  some  friends  might  make  us  think 
vso.  A  stern  determination  to  succeed,  come  what 
may,  combined  with  a  firm  belief  that  success  can  be 
attained,  is  what  is  required,  and,  above  all,  a  greater 
spirit  of  self-reliance  and  less  dependence  on  State 
aid.  Then,  if  despondency  is  banished,  and  changed 
conditions  are  recognised,  ad  will  be  well  with  British 
agriculture." 

Expansion  and  Expenditure. 
The  article  under  this  head  deals  with  Mr.  Hobson's 
"  Imperialism,"    Mr.    Carnegie's    "  Rectorial    Address/' 
Mr.   Kidd's  "  Control  of  the  Tropics,"  and  one  or  two 
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other  works.  The  reviewer  admits  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Hobson's  statement  that,  despite  the  vast  additions 
made  to  British  possessions  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  there  has  been  a  hardly  perceptible  increase  in 
the  value  of  British  trade  with  them.  Our  trade  has 
gone  up  in  countries  not  under  our  flag;  it  has  com- 
paratively declined  in  our  new  colonies.  On  the 
whole,  the  reviewer  is  hopeful,  and  says  there  is  sin- 
gularly little  food  for  pessimistic  reflection  either  in  the 
ommercial  situation  as  it  is  to-day  or  in  the  fiscal 
system  which  has  so  well  responded  to  an  unpreceden- 
ted strain.  To  adopt  any  of  the  nostrums  of  the 
protectionists  would  invite  aggression  by  uniting  the 
world  against  us  as  a  common  enemy. 


Page's  Magazine. 


The  chief  article  in  the  May  number  is  contributed 
by  Sir  William  Laird  uiowes.  It  deals  with  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  o^iensive  and  defensive  qualities 
in  men-of-war,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  such  an 
eminent  authority  arrives  are  bound  to  create  con- 
siderable feeling  of  uneasiness  everywhere.  His  chief 
point  is  that  too  much  attention  is  devoted  to  defen- 
sive, and  too  little  to  offensive,  armament.  He  ad- 
vocates that  the  armour  used  should  be  6-in.  Krupp 
steel,  which  he  calculates  would  keep  out  forty  of  every 
forty-one  projectiles  that  hie  the  ship.  It  is  vain  and 
useless  to  pile  on  armour.  Any  battleship  in  existence 
can  be  put  out  of  action  by  gunfire  alone,  and  yet 
all  her  heaviest  armour  may  remain  intact.  It  is  when 
immense  barbettes  and  armour  12  in.  and  14  in.  is  used 
that  the  defensive  features  of  a  ship  assume  undue 
predominance,  and  prejudice  the  offensive  value  of  the 
craft.      Sir  William  says: 

"  I  think,  in  short,  that  heavy  armament  and  good 
gunnery  will  always  compensate,  largely  if  not  absolutely, 
for  lack  of  very  heavy  armour.  It  is  only  another 
way  of  expressing  the  generally  accepted  formula  that 
a  vigorous  offensive  is  the  best  defence.  That  formula 
is  the  secret  of  all  effective  strategy;  it  is  hardly  less 
the   secret   of   all   effective   tactics." 

A  Suggestion  for  Coaling. 

This  problem  has  not  yet  been  squarely  faced,  but 
what  is  required  is  fast  colliers  of  considerable  size, 
provided  with  appliances  which  enable  them  to  coal 
men-of-war  with  safety  and  a  certain  degree  of  speed. 
The  -writer  thus  describes  some  coaling  experiments  he 
witnessed  at  sea: 

"  A  man-of-war  took  a  collier  in  tow,  and,  by  means 
of  tackles  from  her  mizzen-mast  to  the  foremast  of 
the  collier,  improvised  a  kind  of  sagging  aerial  railway, 
along  which  she  hauled  infrequent  bags  of  coal  on  to 
her  quarterdeck.  When  the  tow-line  slackened,  as 
happened  sometimes,  the  bag  which  was  upon  its  way 
was  plunged,  into  the  water,  and  half  the  coal  was 
washed  out  of  it,  while  the  force  of  the  sea  checked 
the  bag  itself  and  almost  tore  it  to  pieces.  Of  course, 
ihat  primitive  arrangement  was  terribly  tedious  and 
unsatisfactory;  yet  how  much  better  would  it  have 
worKed  if  the  collier,  instead  of  the  man-of-war,  had 
been  made  the  towing-ship.  In  that  case,  supposing 
the  bags  to  have  touched  the  water,  they  would  have 
been  helped  on  their  way  instead  of  checked;  and  the 
man-of-war  would  have  coaled  over  the  forecastle,  and 
not  over  the  nice  clean  quarterdeck.  I  believe  that 
it  did  not  occur  to  anyone  concerned  to  suggest  the 
making  of  the  change." 


Other  Articles. 
The  Editor  describes  the  visit  of  the  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers  to  Northern  Italy.  The  monthly 
biographies  are  of  Sir  W.  Laird  Clowes  and  Mr. 
.aichael  Langridge.  Mr.  H.  C.  Marillier  writes  upon 
the  Lodge-Muffhead  system  of  wireless  telegraphy. 
Workshop  practice  and  the  laying  out  of  engineers' 
workshops  also   form   the   subject   of  articles. 


The  Contemporary  Review. 

The  "  Contemporary  Review "  for  May  opens  with 
a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Spender  on  "  The  Liberal  Oppor- 
tunity," in  which  Mr.  Spender  pleads  for  union,  and 
declares  that  now  is  the  last  chance  of  the  party: 

"  But  let  us  be  quite  clear  in  our  minds  that  if  the 
Liberal  Party  is  to  exist  any  longer  as  we  have  known 
it  the  effort  must  be  now  or  never.  A  third  successive 
defeat  at  a  general  election  would  in  all  probability 
lead  to  a  definite  disruption  among  its  rank  and  file, 
and  would  certainly  leave  its  front  bench  in  a  desper- 
ate plight.  It  is  a  weakness  now  for  the  first  time 
being  revealed  in  our  constitutional  system  that  short  of 
a  return  to  power  for  however  short  a  time,  an  op- 
position party  has  no  means  of  renewing  its  leaders. 
Even  in  its  worst  days  the  Conservative  Party  con- 
trived to  secure  short  tenures  of  office  which  enabled 
it  to  replenish  its  front  bench  and  pre&enc  itself  to  the 
public  as  a  reorganised  party.  The  Liberal  Party  has 
now  been  longer  continuously  out  of  office  than  any 
party  since  the  Reform  Bill,  and  for  officially  recognised 
leaders  is  obliged  to  rely  on  the  survivors  of  a  ministry 
which  came  into  existence  eleven  years  ago.  Not  a 
few  of  the  difficulties  of  the  party  are  already  attribu- 
table to  this  cause  alone." 

A  Russian  Representative  at  Kabul. 

Mr.  Demetrius  Boulger  writes  on  this  subject.  He 
is,  of  course,  opposed  to  allowing  Russia  to  have  a 
representative  anywhere  in  Afghanistan,  and  he  thinks 
that  the  plea  that  Kabul  is  unsafe,  even  for  an  Eng- 
lish representative,  is,  apart  from  the  fact  that  Afghan- 
istan is  within  our  sphere  of  influence,  a  good  answer 
to  the  Russians.  We  should  have  to  experiment  with 
a  British  agent  at  Kabul  before  we  tolerated  represen- 
tatives of  foreign  Powers.  However,  Mr.  Boulger  does 
not  think  Russia's  move  in  this  direction  is  meant 
seriously.  It  is  only  a  demand  put  forward  by  the 
Tsar's  Government,  which  can  be  abandoned  in  return 
for   concessions   elsewhere. 

The  Bagdad  Railway. 

Dr.  Dillon  contributes  a  paper  on  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way, which  would  have  great  importance  if  the  ques- 
tion of  our  participation  were  still  open.  He  is  op- 
posed to  such  participation,  and  insists  that  the  rail- 
way is  essentially  a  German  scheme.  But  he  does  not 
think  that  we  should  oppose  or  attempt  to  wreck  it. 
It  is  a  wTork  of  civilisation: 

"  Putting,  therefore,  aside  all  petty  feelings  of  jeal- 
ousy, it  would  be  wise  not  indeed  to  make  all  the  sac- 
rifices, commercial  or  political,  demanded,  but  to  re- 
frain from  thwarting  the  success  of  the  railway,  to 
offer  no  discouragement  to  British  capitalists  ready 
to  risk  their  money  in  the  venture,  and  even  to  pro- 
vide a  terminus  at  Koweit  on  the  condition  too  vaguely 
•touched  upon  by  Mr.  Balfour,  that  the  influence  ac- 
corded to  Great  Britain  should  be  proportionate  to 
the  value  of  those  services  and  the  magnitude  of  her 
interests." 
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A   Defence    of   Municipal   Trading. 

Mr.  Robert  Donald  contributes  his  second  paper  on 
Municipal  Trading.  He  maintains  that  municipal  trad- 
ing can  be  justified  on  the  general  business  principle 
adopted  by  great  private  firms  of  making  everything 
they  require  themselves.  As  it  is,  every  department 
of  a  municipality  must  necessarily  carry  out  a  certain 
amount  of  direct  labour  in  executing  street  works,  re- 
pairs, etc. 

As  for  the  growth  of  municipal  indebtedness  being 
greater  than  the  growth  of  the  National  Debt,  Mr. 
Donald  points  out  with  justice  that  the  municipal  debt 
merely  represents  money  invested  for  productive  pur- 
poses, whereas  the  National  Debt  almost  altogether 
represents  money  lost. 


The  Fortnightly  Review. 

The  "  Fortnightly  Review "  for  May  is  hardly  up 
to  its  usual  level.  It  opens  with  a  long  warning  by 
"  Vates  "  concerning  what  will  happen  if  we  deal  with 
defence  qxiestions  in  the  present  slovenly  way.  We 
have  dealt  with  this  elsewhere,  also  with  Mr.  Wells' 
further  instalment  of  "  Mankind  in  the  Making." 

Government  by  Hire  Purchase. 

Mr.  Archibald  Hurd  has  a  paper  under  this  heading 
in  which  he  points  out — with  unnecessary  gloom — the 
great  increase  of  local  indebtedness,  for  undertakings 
which  may,  a  generation  hence,  be  worthless: 

"  Who  can  tell  that,  in  thirty  years  even,  the  gas 
and  electricity  works,  baths,  and  the  wash-houses,  the 
public  libraries,  and  certainly  the  tramways,  which  are 
being  acquired  on  the  '  hire-purchase '  system,  will 
not  be  useless  owing  to  developments  which  will  have 
taken  place  in  the  meantime?  Yet  everything  is  being 
bought  by  this  pernicious  method." 

The  following  table  puts  the  burden  of  his  argu- 
ment in  the  briefest  way,  the  National  Debt,  of  course, 
having  been  increased  since  1899-1900  by    £155,000,000: 

Ten  years' 

1889-90.         1899-1900.      increase! 

or  decrease* 

National    Debt    £690,663,000  £635,040,000  *£55, 623,000 

Local    Debt    198,671,000      293,864,000      f95,193,000 

National    Expenditure    ..      74,147,000      118,669,000      t44,522,000 

JiOcal   Expenditure    55,268,000      100,862,000      t45,494,000 

Rateable  value  of  property    150,485,000     175,622,000      125,137,000 
Gross  income  of  nation..    550,575,000      653,636,000    1103,111,000 

Literature. 

Mr.  Francis  Gribble  writes,  as  always,  rightly  and 
well  on  "  The  Art  of  Lord  Lytton,"  in  whom  he  sees 
a  glorified  novelette  writer.  "  He  laboured  long  and 
hard  to  get  into  touch  with  real  life,  only  to  make  it 
unreal  by  the  act  of  touching  it."  He  was  the  last 
of  the  Byrons.  Mr.  Churton  Collins  continues  his 
demonstration  that  Shakespeare  had  read  the  Greek 
tragedians.  He  gives  a  long  list  of  parallel  passages, 
and  finds  evidence  of  this  thesis  in  Shakespeare's  idioms, 
metaphors,  and  names.  Mr.  M.  A.  Gerothwohl  writes 
on  "  The  New  Dante  Play,"  saying  of  M.  Sardou : 

"  Yet  to  those  who  know  his  thrilling  personality,  to 
those  who  have  heard  him  read  or  declaim  one  of  his 
great  scenes  with  an  intensity  of  emotion  and  a  depth 
of  meaning  which  open  to  his  listeners  an  unsuspected 
horizon,  and  which  no  actor  or  actress  ever  equalled, 
to  them  M.  Sardou  is  a  poet,  and  they  have  no  doubts 
on   the   subject." 


Mr.  Cuthbert  Hadden  writes  on  "  Pepys  and  His 
Diary."  There  are  two  sonnets  by  Mr.  George  Barlow, 
who  finds  inspiration  in  Dr.  Russel  Wallace's  re-dis- 
covery of  man's  dominant  place  in  the  Universe. 

Other   Articles. 

Mr.  D.  A.  ihomas  writes  on  "  Anomalies  in  the  Civil 
Service,"  Miss  Nettie  Adler  on  "  Children  as  Wage- 
earners,"  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Lawson  on  "  Two  Record 
Budgets— 1860  and  1903." 


The  Forum* 

The  "  Forum  "  for  April-June  is,  as  usual,  made  up 
chiefly  of  chroniques.  There  are  only  three  special 
articles,  the  first  on  "  The  Present  Estimate  of  the 
Value  of  Human  Life,"  by  Prof.  Rudolf  Eucken,  of 
Jena,  which,  as  the  following  passage  shows,  is  a  some- 
what optimistic  production: 

"  Another  most  important  agent  for  good  is  the 
power  of  love.  Like  the  element  of  unselfish  labour, 
it  also  achieves  the  wonderful  end  of  eliminating  the 
ego.  Here,  however,  it  is  not  the  cause  in  which  we 
labour,  but  humankind — the  individual  or  the  race— 
which  absorbs  our  personality.  Where  love  exercises 
its  potent  spell,  a  communion  of  soul  is  established 
which  enables  man  cheerfully  to  endure  the  severest 
hardships  and  to  bring  the  greatest  sacrifices,  and 
which  endues  his  life  with  sterling  value  and  invests 
him  with  a  higher  and  nobler  self.  So  long  as  human 
nature  is  capable  of  this,  it  is  not  wholly  under  the 
sway  of  egotism.  Now,  as  regards  substantial  tokens 
of  love  and  of  humanity,  the  nineteenth  century  may 
unhesitatingly  challenge  comparison  with  former  eras. 
For  at  what  time  has  the  disposition  ever  been  greater 
to  protect  the  weak,  to  uplift  the  down-trodden,  to 
alleviate  want,  and  to  provide  for  all  those  who,  in  the 
words  of  Fichte,  'bear  the  image  of  man'?  This 
spirit  of  love  manifests  itself,  first  and  foremost,  in 
tangible  works.  These,  it  is  true,  may  frequently  re- 
veal traces  of  external  and  selfish  motives;  and  a 
species  of  pharisaism  may  even  be  evolved  in  this  way. 
But  the  colossal  achievements  in  this  direction  would 
nevermore  have  been  recorded  had  their  promoters  not 
been  dominated  by  a  certain  nobility  of  sentiment  and 
true  devotion;  and  this  nobility  of  sentiment  affords 
conclusive  evidence  of  a  higher  standard  of  human  con- 
duct than  pessimism  is  willing  to  concede." 

The  Cheapest  of  Electric  Lamps. 

In  the  section  of  Applied  Science  Mr.  H.  H.  Suplee 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  new  mercury- 
vapour  electric  lamp,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Peter 
Cooper  Hewitt: 

"  This  lamp  consists  of  a  tube  from  which  the  air  has 
been  exhausted,  and  which  is  provided  with  an  electric 
terminal  at  each  end.  The  negative  electrode  is  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube,  which  is  formed  in  a  bulb  shape 
and  contains  mercury.  When  a  direct  electric  current 
is  passed  through  the  tube  the  vapour  of  mercury  be- 
comes incandescent,  and  a  blue-white  light  is  emitted. 
Although  the  light  is  entirely  lacking  in  red  rays,  this 
is  an  objection  only  because  of  the  peculiar  colour  de- 
ceptions which  appear;  but  since  it  is  the  red  rays 
which  are  injurious  to  the  eye-sight,  their  absence  is 
not  altogether  an  evil.  The  great  advantage  of  the 
light  lies  in  its  high  efficiency,  the  consumption  of 
electric  energy  being  only  about  one-seventh  of  that 
required  to  produce  an  equivalent  illumination  in  the 
ordinary  incandescent  lamp." 
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The  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  for  May  is  more  inter- 
esting than  it  has  been  of  late.  We  notice  the  papers 
on  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  with  which  the  number  opens, 
elsewhere. 

A  Plea  for  Conscription. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Shee  pleads  for  the  adoption  of  universal 
military  and  naval  service,  and  points  out  that  in  Ger- 
many and  France  universal  service  greatly  improves 
the  physique  of  the  people,  whereas  the  physique  of 
British  people  is  going  from  bad  to  worse.  This,  he  says, 
is  proved  not  only  by  the  alarming  percentage  of  re- 
jections of  recruits,  but  also  from  other  indications: 

"  (1)  The  steady  and  rapid  decline  in  the  birth- 
rate, from  36.3  per  1,000  in  1876  to  29.4  in  1898.  (2) 
The  increase  in  the  death-rate  of  infants  under  one  year 
old  from  149  per  1,000  in  the  period  of  1871-80  to  163 
per  1,000  in  1898.  (3)  The  increase  in  deaths  among 
infants  owing  to  '  congenital  defects  '  from  1.85  to  4.08, 
or  130  per  cent,  in  less  than  thirty  years.  (4)  The 
rapid  increase  in  the  proportion  of  female  children 
born.  (5)  The  increase  of  deaths  from  premature 
childbirth  by  300  per  cent,  in  the  last  fifty  years." 

The  Value  of  Irish  Bogs. 
Sir  Richard  Sankey,  in  a  paper  entitled  '*  The  Future 
of  Irish  Bogs,"  prophesies  very  smooth  things  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  Irish  bog  is  going  to  prove  the 
regenerator  of  Irish  industries.  He  says  that  ten  tons 
of  bog  stuff  are  worth  a  ton  of  ordinary  coal.  If  it 
could  be  treated  and  turned  into  fuel  on  the  spot  it 
could  be  used  for  the  generation  of  electricity.  Any 
part  of  Ireland  can  be  reached  from  the  bogs  of  Mayo 
by  an  electric  main  150  miles  long.  In  America  it  is 
quite  a  common  thing  to  transmit  electricity  200  miles, 
and  only  to  lose  20  per  cent,  of  the  current  by  the  way. 
All  Irish  bogs,  therefore,  are  within  the  range  of  any 
part  of  Ireland.  Sir  Richard  calculates  that  the  Irish 
bogs  contain  the  equivalent  of  5,000,000,000  tons  of  coal, 
half  of  which  is  certainly  available  for  steam-raising  or 
gas-producing  purposes.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
constant  output  of  300,000  horse-power  ror  412  con- 
secutive years.  Sir  Richard  thinks  that  before  many 
years  it  will  be  possible  to  generate  electricity  at  the 
cost  of  one  farthing  per  horse-power  per  hour.  He 
says  that  he  has  under-estimated  everything,  but  even 
if  his  estimates  are  reduced  by  50  per  eent.  hope  would 
seem  to  be  hidden  in  the  bogs  of  Ireland. 

Optics  and  Astronomy. 
The  Rev.  E.  Ledger  writes  on  "  The  Canals  of  Mars," 
a  subject  which  is  dealt  with  also  in  the  "  Monthly 
Review."  But  Avhereas  the  writer  in  the  "  Monthly  " 
is  doubtful  whether  the  markings  are  really  canals,  the 
writer  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  thinks  there  are 
no  markings  at  all.  Some  of  the  canals  have  been 
seen  double;  but  this  Mr.  Ledger  regards  as  an  optical 
delusion  and  a  common  result  of  fatigue  of  the  eye. 
But  even  the  single  canals  may  not  exist.  The  junc- 
tions of  the  canals  as  seen  are  always  marked  by  large 
patches  supposed  to  represent  lakes  or  oases;  and  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  eye  has  a  tendency  to 
create  non-existent  lines  between  such  patches  when 
seen  indistinctly. 

Facts  About  Radium. 
Another  scientific  article  is  Mr.  William  Ackroyd's 
on  "  Radium  and  its  Place  in  Nature."  Most  of  the 
article  is  too  technical  for  brief  explanation,  but  Mr. 
Ackroyd  gives  some  facts  worth  mentioning.  One  is 
that  there  are  probably  not  two  tons  of  radium  on  the 
whole  earth,  and  if  such  a  quantity  were  collected    it 


would  hv  valuable  enough  to  liquidate  the  whole  Na- 
tional Debt.  Radium  has  an  atomic  weight  of  258,  ami 
like  most  heavy  elements  it  is  valuable. 

"In  the  following  table  two  chemical  family  group! 
of  elements  are  compared,  and  by  the  side  of  the  atomic 
weight  of  each  substance  is  placed  the  troy  weight  in 
ounces  which  is  purchasable  for  the  approximate  sum 
of  four  guineas: 
Element.  Ounces.  Element.  Our 

Copper  63  ..  2,286  ..  Calcium  40  ..  7,349 
Silver  108  . .  42  . .  Strontium  87  . .  2,450 
Gold       197     ..  1     ..     Barium      137     ..     3,075 

Radium     258     ..     .0003 

German  Socialism. 

Mr.  O.  Eltzbacher  writes  one  of  his  usual  well  in- 
formed papers,  the  subject  being  "  The  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  Germany."  The  programme  of  the 
party,  he  says,  is  as  follows: 

"  (1)  One  vote  for  every  adult  man  and  woman;  a 
holiday  to  be  election  day;  payment  of  members. 

"  (2)  The  Government  to  be  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment; local  self-government;  referendum. 

"  (3)  Introduction  of  the  militia  system. 

"  (4)  Freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  pre:- -. 

"  (5)  Equality  of  man  and  woman  before  the  law. 

"  (6)  Disestablishment  of  the  churches. 

"  (7)  Undenominational  schools,  with  compulsory  at- 
tendance and  gratuitous  tuition. 

"  (8)  Gratuitousness  of  legal  proceeding. 

"  (9)  Gratuitous  medical  attendance  and  burial. 
"  (10)  Progressive  Income  Tax  and  Succession  Duty." 

Other  Articles. 

Mr.  Lawson  Walton,  K.C.,  replies  to  Lord  Halifax  on 
"  The  Crisis  in  the  Church."  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney 
deals  with  the  Advantages  of  Foreign  Trade,  criticis- 
ing Mr.  Hobson's  "  Imperialism "  in  several  respects. 
Mr.  M.  A.  R.  Tuker  writes  on  "  The  Lost  Art  of  Sing- 
ing." 

» 

The  Empire  Review. 

The  "  Empire  Review  "  for  May  opens  with  a  paper 
on  "  The  Flight  of  the  Locust,"  by  Mr.  Kitchin.  There 
are  two  articles  on  Life  Assurance,  in  one  of  which  the 
success  of  American  Life  offices  in  London  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  they  employ  large  and  vigorous 
agency  staffs.  Dr.  T.  J.  Tonkin  writes  a  rather  in- 
teresting paper  on  "  The  Advance  of  British  Influence 
in  Western  Africa."  From  Professor  Macnaughton's 
paper  on  Canadian  universities  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing passage  as  to  the  imminent  swamping  of  the  British 
element  by  immigrants  from  the  United  States  and 
Europe: 

"  The  stream  of  emigration  is  now  beginning  to  flow 
into  the  Canadian  North- West.  Of  late  years  Ameri- 
can citizens  themselves  have  been  transferring  their 
homesteads  thither  in  considerable  numbers.  With 
them  a  polyglot  crowd  of  Doukhobors,  Galicians,  Ger- 
mans, Icelanders,  Finlanders,  many  of  them,  like  the 
Americans,  strongly  anti-British  in  sentiment,  arc 
daily  streaming  in  to  fill  up  those  illimitable  plain-. 
The  political  centre  of  gravity  will  some  day  be  west 
of  Winnipeg.  The  consequences  may  be  serious.  The 
older  Canada,  as  was  abundantly  proved  by  her  action 
in  the  South  African  War,  is  loyal  to  the  core.  Will 
the  Greater  Canada,  which  is  now  every  day  taking 
shape,  be  so?  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  great 
question  for  the  Empire  at  present." 
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The  National  Review. 

The  May  "  National  "  contains  a  paper  signed  "  In- 
telligence Department,"  entitled  "  Our  First  Interest 
in  Europe,"  which  the  writer  declares  to  be  the  in- 
dependence of  Holland  and  Belgium,  which  are  threat- 
ened by  German  ambitions.  Both  countries  are  fairly 
well  defended,  but  their  defence  would  depend  largely 
upon  the  assistance  of  the  British  Fleet,  which  assist- 
ance the  writer  thinks  should  be  given.  He  says, 
however,  that  it  is  the  permeation  of  German  influence 
which  is  to  be  feared  rather  than  open  attack: 

"  The  danger  that  lies  in  front  of  the  Low  Countries 
is  not  the  arrival  of  the  Uhlan  at  Utrecht  before  break- 
fast, but  the  slow,  steady,  silent,  insidious  infiltration 
of  German  ideas,  which  gain  ground  slowly,  but  are 
ever  making  fresh  conquests,  ever  exercising  impercep- 
tible pressure  and  slowly  drawing  the  Dutch  oyster 
into  the  capacious  maw  of  the  Teuton  octopus.  No 
one,  of  course,  can  say  what  may  not  occur  during 
one  of  those  internal  revolutions  or  social  disorders  to 
which  the  Low  Countries  are  always  and  peculiarly 
liable  owing  to  the  influence  of  labour  agitations  and 
Socialist  doctrines,  but  these  things  are  matters,  not 
of  calculation,  but  largely  of  accident,  whereas  the  do- 
mination by  ideas  is  certain,  if  slow." 

The  Bagdad  Railway. 

Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett,  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Ger- 
man March  to  the  Persian  Gulf,"  declares  that  Ger- 
many's appeal  for  foreign  support  in  making  the  Bagdad 
Railway  was  merely  to  give  it  the  superficial  character 
of  an  international  undertaking,  and  therefore  to  avoid 
offending  Russia.  Englishmen  in  any  case  must  not 
console  themselves  that  the  railway  will  prevent  a 
Russian  approach  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  On  the  con- 
trary, Germany  will  probably  help  Russia  to  compen- 
sation. A  compromise  between  Germany  and  Russia 
seems  an  absolute  certainty  if  the  policy  which  is  at 
the  root  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  is  to  be  successful. 
Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett,  therefore,  argues  that  our 
true  interest  is  ourselves  to  come  to  terms  with 
Russia  as  regards  Asia   and   South-Eastern   Europe. 

The  Convent  in  England. 

Sir  Godfrey  Lushington  points  out  the  moral  for 
England  of  tne  Nancy  "  Good  Shepherd  "  scandal  which 
Mr.  Maxse  dealt  with  last  month.  There  are  at  pre- 
sent nine  houses  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  England, 
while  of  other  orders  there  are  a  great  many  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  He  regards  all  religious 
establishments  which  carry  on  business  as  so  many 
factories  which  as  factories  need  to  be  watched.  Pub- 
licity is  also  needed,  and  while  seclusion  is  the  rule 
of  life  for  those  under  vows,  there  is  no  reason  for 
the  seclusion  of  women  and  children  who  are  merely 
employed  on  the  premises. 

Birmingham  and  the  Drink  Traffic. 

Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain  writes  on  his  famous 
"  Scheme  of  Surrender."  He  maintains  that  five  years' 
experience  has  shown: 

"  (1)  That  reduction  proportionately  increases  the 
value  of  the  remaining  licenses,  and  that  compensation 
paid  from  any  other  source  than  the  pockets  of  the 
brewers  themselves  is  pro  tanto  a  free  gift  to  the  re- 
maining license-holders;  (2)  that  the  Birmingham 
scheme,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  the  last  five 
years,  satisfies  the  present  need  for  an  adjustment  of 
l  lie  incidence  of  reduction,  and  that  no  new  Parlia- 
mentary powers  are  required  to  enable  licensees  to 
lake   advantage   of   the   scheme   if   they   so   desire;    (3) 


.hat  fresh  legislation  at  the  present  time  is  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  that  it  will  be  actually  injurious, 
possibly  by  restricting  the  present  free  discretion  of 
the  justices,  certainly  by  creating  a  vested  interest 
where  none  now  exists;  (4)  that  the  taxpayer  will  ul- 
timately be  called  on  to  liquidate  this  vested  interest, 
though  its  first  incidence  may  be  on  the  license-holder." 

In  1897  a  limited  company  was  formed  by  the  Mid- 
land brewers  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  surrenders 
and  acting  in  accordance  with  the  Birmingham  Li- 
censing Committee: 

"  The  mode  of  procedure  by  this  company  is  as  fol- 
lows: They  appoint  a  ^mall  committee  of  their  body 
to  meet  an  equal  number  of  magistrates,  in  agreement 
with  whom  an  area  is  selected  for  treatment.  This 
area  is  then  visited,  and  it  is  determined  which  houses 
shall  be  surrendered  (as  a  rule  the  houses  at  the  cor- 
ners and  in  the  principal  streets  are  maintained  and 
the  others  closed).  This  being  settled,  the  company 
takes  over  the  licenses  of  any  number  required  for 
surrender,  at  a  price  to  be  agreed,  or,  in  case  of  fail- 
ure to  agree,  to  be  ascertained  by  arbitration.  The 
method  usually  adopted  is  to  refer  the  question  to  a 
valuer,  and  to  give  the  owner  of  the  property  the  op- 
tion of  selling  at  the  price  fixed  by  such  valuer,  or  to 
go  to  arbitration— the  price  being  paid  on  the  surrender 
of  the  property.  In  1903,  above  200  houses  have  been 
surrendered  under  its  provisions,  being  at  the  rate  of 
forty  licenses  per  annum  out  of  a  total  of  2,296,  or  in 
the  proportion  of  less  than  2  per  cent,  per  annum." 

Other  Articles. 
Sir  Vincent  Caillard  deals  with  the  defenders  of 
Free  Trade,  his  ideal  being  Free  Trade  within  the  Em- 
pire, and  reasonable  protection  against  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Mr.  R.  Murray  White  writes  on  "  Scouting." 
There  is  another  contribution  from  the  pen  of  the 
King  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 


East  and  West. 

The  April  number  of  "  East  and  West  "  contains  a 
good  many  articles  of  general  interest,  many  of  which 
are  quite  unconnected  with  India.  Among  others  we 
come  upon  Mr.  F.  H.  Skrine's  lecture  delivered  before 
the  Anglo-Russian  Literary  Society  entitled  '*  Some 
Phases  of  Russian  History."  The  Loyal  Irishman  pleads 
for  Home  Rule  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  Colonel 
Dowden  writes  upon  Protection  and  Free  Trade  in  a 
strain  which  provokes  a  smile  in  view  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  corn  tax.  The  Recollections  of  Max 
Muller  are  concluded  in  a  paper  which  contains  a 
pleasant  picture  of  Miss  S.  D.  Collet,  the  biographer  of 
Ram  Mohan  Roy.  Among  the  more  distinctively 
Indian  papers  are  Tirumalayya  Naidu's  essay  on  Hindu 
music.  Mr.  Whish's  gives  a  statement  of  the  Fuel 
and  Fodder  reserves  in  India.  The  most  interesting 
paper,  however,  to  English  readers  will  probably  be 
that  on  female  education  in  India,  which  is  written 
by  Mrs.  Kantavala,  the  Director  of  Vernacular  In- 
struction in  Baroda.  In  India  only  two  out  of  every 
hundred  girls  of  school  age  are  in  school  attendance; 
whereas  in  Baroda  the  number  is  nearly  nine  per  hun- 
dred. 

Mrs.  Kantavala  says  thousands  of  girls  have  been 
studying  in  the  boys'  schools  in  Baroda  for  years  past, 
and  no  complaint  has  ever  been  received  against  the 
system.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  standard,  girls 
in  some  schools  are  taught  practical  cookery,  Sanscrit, 
drawing,  and  music. 
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The  Monthly  Review. 

In  the  "  Monthly  Review "  for  May  Mr.  H.  C. 
Thompson  writes  on  Kaffir  Labour  and  Kaffir  Mar- 
riage. He  thinks  the  Labour  Question  could  be  solved 
without  having  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  taxing  the 
natives'  wives,  and  says  that  there  is  ample  margin  for 
an  increase  of  native  wages  between  the  Kaffir's  50s. 
or  60s.  a  month  and  the  white  man's  £30.  He  re- 
gards the  taxing  of  polygamy  as  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment, and  thinks  it  will  lead  to  serious  difficulties: 

"  By  all  means  tax  the  natives  more  heavily  if  £2  be 
thought  insufficient,  but  let  it  be  a  tax  that  is  not 
antagonistic  to  tribal  custom.  All  our  experience  of 
subject  races  has  taught  us  (notably  so  in  India)  that 
we  should  hesitate  greatly  about  doing  anything  that 
conflicts  with  social  or  religious  usage;  nothing  inflames 
suspicion  so  readily,  and  no  suspicion  when  aroused  is 
so  difficult  to  allay.  Why  should  tnis  experience  be 
disregarded  in  South  Africa? 

"  The  wife-tax,  as  it  stands,  is  a  more  galling  inter- 
meddling with  domestic  life  than  we  have  ever  ven- 
tured upon  in  India  (which  is  a  polygamous  country 
just  as  much  as  South  Africa  is),  and  it  is  surely  the 
very  farthest  limit  to  which  Government  interference 
should  go.  A  less  provocation  led  to  the  Indian 
Mutiny." 

Life  on  Mars. 

Mr.  A.  It.  Hinks  deals  with  Mr.  Percival  Lowell's 
telescopic  investigation  of  Mars  and  his  tneory  that  the 
planet  is  inhabited.  Mr.  Lowell  thinks  that  the 
"  canals "  are  certainly  artificial,  and  therefore  prove 
intelligent  existence.  His  theory  is  that  they  are  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  the  melted 
Polar  snows  being  brought  thus  down  into  the  in- 
habited regions.  It  is,  of  course,  not  the  canals 
themselves  that  we  see,  but  the  belt  of  vegetation 
which  lies  on  their  banks.  Mr.  Hinks  regards  all  this 
as  a  theory.  The  canals  do  not  run  in  the  directions 
which  would  be  taken  by  an  engineer;  and  they  have 
lately  been  discovered  to  run  right  through  the  so- 
called  "  seas "  as  well  as  through  the  supposed  dry- 
land. The  circular  spots  at  the  junctions  of  the  canals, 
which  are  supposed  to  represent  towns,  are  arranged  so 
regularly  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  conclude  that  the 
canals  were  made  first  and  the  towns  created  at  their 
junctions. 


Church  Quarterly  Review* 

The  "  Church  Quarterly  Review "  for  April  is  a 
distinctly  interesting  number.  The  first  place  is  given 
to  a  character  sketch  of  Archbishop  Temple.  He  is 
declared  to  resemble  Arnold  of  Rugby.  Strong  and 
rugged  was  his  character,  yet  he  possessed  "  infinite 
tender-heartedness."  In  dealing  with  Ritualists,  he 
failed  through  want  of  appreciation  of  their  theologi- 
cal attitude.  He  was  not  a  theologian.  Duty,  work — 
that  was  his  solution  of  all  problems. 

Missionary  problems  are  prominent.  The  West  In- 
dian negro  is  described  as  guilty  of  the  most  abnormal 
forms  of  vice,  the  continuation  of  old  African  customs, 
and  of  the  most  callous  cruelty.  He  is  said  to  be 
unable  to  realise  the  value  or  meaning  of  words.  These 
defects  are  not  due  to  slavery.  Slavery,  with  its  dis- 
cipline, has  had  a  beneficial  effect.  The  race  has 
simply  not  yet  emerged  from  childhood.  The  hope  for 
the  future  lies  in  the  proper  training  of  the  young. 
The  methods  of  missions  to  Hindus  are  discussed  by 
a  writer  who  evidently  has  had  much  experience  in 
the  mission  field.      He  admits  that  the  Gospel  at  pre- 


sent in  India  is  an  exotic.  Converts  show  no  power  of 
independent  evangelism.  he  holds  that  both  the  dif- 
fused and  the  concentrated  methods  must  ue  followed, 
but  urges  that  the  concentrated  mission  should  be  the 
chief  objective,  leaving  claim  from  without  to  elicit 
the  necessary  diffusion.  He  reviews  in  this  light  the 
failures  of  the  Jesuit  Xavier  and  the  Lutheran  Schwartz, 
and  the  success  of  Carey. 

A  retrospect  of  the  relations  of  England  and  Rome 
in  the  Middle  Ages  elicits  from  the  reviewer  the  frank 
acknowledgment  that  not  only  English  canonists  but 
also  English  Primates,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  on- 
wards to  the  Reformation,  regarded  themselves  as  in  a 
very  real  sense  subordinate  to  Rome. 

There  is  a  survey  of  the  criticism  of  the  synoptic 
Gospels  and  their  structure,  and  of  the  earliest  versions 
of  the  Gospels  in  Syriac.  The  needs  of  South  London 
are  made  the  plea  for  the  liberal  endowment  of  a 
separate  Southwark  bishopric. 


The  Century, 


The  May  number  is  an  exceptionally  good  one.  Mr. 
Schneider's  reminiscences  of  intimacy  with  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco  claim  separate  notice,  as  also  does  Miss 
Fallows'  "Athletics  for  College  Girls."  A  most  in- 
teresting sketch  of  Thomas  Arnold,  the  son  of  Arnold 
of  Rugby,  who  wandered  through  Liberalism  and  New 
Zealand  to  Roman  Catholicism  and  Ireland,  is  contri- 
buted by  W.  T.  Arnold.  This  Arnold  was  the  Rugby 
doctor's  favourite  son  and  Matthew  Arnold's  bosom 
friend.  Mr.  Hermann  Klein  gives  a  very  vivid  sketch 
from  personal  knowledge  of  Adelina  Patti.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Harwood  describes  the  success  of  an  economic  experi- 
ment in  Iowa,  by  which  five  hundred  farmers  united 
to  buy  at  wholesale  prices  and  sell  direct  at  higher 
figures  than  those  obtained  who  dealt  with  middle- 
men. The  business  is  running  on  at  a  million  dollars  a 
year  with  a  capital  of  no  more  than  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars.  Every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  its 
developing  into  a  Trust.  No  shareholder  can  hold 
more  than  ten  shares.  Mr.  R.  S.  Baker  depicts  "  the 
conquest  of  the  forest,"  by  which  he  means  the  sawing 
down  of  the  giant  trees  in  the  Cascade  Mountains. 
This  is  part  of  a  forest  which  runs,  sometimes  at  a 
breadth  of  two  hundred  miles,  from  Alaska  down  to 
Mexico.  Rapidly  as  the  work  of  destruction  goes  on, 
it  would  take  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  at  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  demolition,  to  exhaust  this  ever-growing 
quarry  of  timber.  Mr.  H.  L.  Nelson  laments  the  lot 
of  the  President,  "  the  hampered  executive."  as  he 
calls  him.  His  power  is  limited  by  unnecessary  de- 
mands on  his  time,  and  tne  usurpations  of  Congress. 
But  as  public  sentiment  increasingly  attributes  respon- 
sibility to  the  President,  power  must  follow  too.  Pro- 
fessor Thorndike  treats  of  the  careers  of  scholarly  men 
in  America,  and  gives  figures  to  show  that  Law  and 
Teaching  men  get  the  lion's  share  of  the  scholarship 
of  the  country  to-day.  The  proportion  of  scholarly 
men  who  go  into  the  ministry  is  steadily  declining,  from 
fifty-eight  per  cent,  in  1840  to  fourteen  per  cent,  in 
1894.  As  a  result  me  Professor  expects  that  the 
direction  of  the  people  in  other  than  purely  religious 
activities  may  pass  wholly  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Church. 


The  "  Woman  at  Home  "  for  May  contains  a  remark- 
ably beautiful  portrait  of  Mrs.  Asquith,  as  well  as  por- 
traits of  Lady  Warwick  and  Lady  Curzon. 
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The  American  Review  of  Reviews* 

The  "  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews "  is 
largely  a  St.  Louis  Exhibition  number.  Professor  F. 
J.  Turner  writes  on  "  The  Significance  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase."  The  Louisiana  Purchase  from  France 
nearly  doubled  the  area  of  the  United  States,  and 
added  territory  equal  to  the  combined  area  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  and  it 
now  supports  a  population  of  fourteen  million  souls. 
This  vast  territory  cost  the  United  States  only  15,000,000 
dols.,  or  less  than  one-twentieth  of  the  annual  value 
of    the   grain    crops    alone. 

A  German  Municipal  Exposition. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Hooker  describes  the  German  Municipal 
Exhibition  which  is  to  be  held  at  Dresden  from  May 
to  September  this  year,  at  which  128  German  muni- 
cipalities are  to  be  represented.  The  central  idea  of 
the  Exhibition  may  be  seen  from  the  following  cita- 
tion: 

"  The  first  division  will  be  supplied  by  city  authori- 
ties, and  will  occupy  12,000  square  meters  of  space. 
Its  eight  general  departments  will  comprise — (1)  Pub- 
lic streets  and  places,  including  street  construction, 
mains,  lighting,  tramways,  bridges,  harbours.  (2) 
Town  expansion,  including  housing.  (3)  Public  art. 
(4)  Public  health  and  safety.  (5)  Education.  (6) 
Charities.  (7)  Public  finance,  including  '  municipal 
trading/  and  (8)  Municipal  statistics,  including  me- 
thods of  regulating  public  employment.  Models  will 
constitute  a  favourite  and  effective  method  of  display. 
Berlin,  for  example,  has  appropriated  17,000  dols.  for 
models  alone,  and  will  exhibit  by  this  means  several 
of  its  public  baths,  its  new  overhead  and  underground 
electric  railway,  its  abattoirs,  its  most  approved  school- 
houses,  including  a  manual  training  school,  and  one  of 
its  school  gymnasiums.  Hamburg  will  send  a  model 
of  its  great  harbour  and  docks,  with  their  general  me- 
chanical equipment.  Nuremberg  will  show  models  of 
a  new  hospital,  a  school  bath,  and  a  new  municipal 
theatre.  Cologne  will  exhibit  in  the  same  way  a 
people's  park,  and  Breslau  a  school  garden.  Other 
towns  will  show  in  like  manner  a  school  kitchen,  dwell- 
ing-houses surviving  from  the  Middle  Ages,  working- 
class  houses  of  to-day,  and  types  of  creches  and  the 
latest  schools  for  the  blind.  Full-sized  sections  of 
streets  will  be  built,  showing  different  sorts  of  paving, 
with  sub-pavement  constructions.  A  short  street  rail- 
way line  will  illustrate  progress  to  date  in  surface  tran- 
sit methods,  and  an  automobile  train  is  contemplated." 

Mr.  F.  N.  Stacy,  writing  on  "  The  Greatest  Cargo 
Carriers,"  describes  the  new  cargo  boats  "  Minnesota" 
and  "  Dakota."  The  "  Minnesota's  "  displacement  is 
14,000  tons  greater  than  that  of  the  "  Great  Eastern," 
and  16,000  tons  greater  than  that  of  the  "  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  der  Grosse,"  and  it  will  carry  28,000  tons  of 
cargo.  The  two  vessels  are  the  heaviest  and  strong- 
est ever  built. 


The  World's  Work. 

The  "  World's  Work  "  for  May  is  an  excellent  num- 
ber. We  notice  separately  Mr.  Norman's  paper  on 
the  "  Motor-Bicycle  and  its  Future."  "  The  Day's 
Work "  section  is  this  month  devoted  to  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich,  which  is  a  much  less  romantic 
place  than  most  people  think.  Its  chief  work  is  the 
giving  of  time  to  the  world,  the  correction  of  chro- 
nometers, and  compiling  of  nautical  tables;  and  most  of 
its    staff    are    computing    clerks,    some    of    whom    have 


never  looked  into  a  great  telescope  in  their  lives.  The 
chief  astronomical  work  of  the  Observatory  at  present 
is  the  completion  of  the  photographic  chart  of  the 
heavens,  in  which  eighteen  observatories  all  over  the 
world  have  been  co-operating. 

There  are  three  articles  on  Wireless  Telegraphy,  of 
which  the  latest  system  is  that  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
and  Dr.  Muirhead,  which  is  described  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Fyfe: 

"  The  main  point  of  difference  between  the  Lodge- 
Muirhead  and  the  Marconi  systems  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  electrical  oscillations  are  received.  The  re- 
ceiving apparatus  has  been  called  a  coherer,  an  '  elec- 
tric eye/  and  a  detector.  The  Lodge-Muirhead  co- 
herer, an  entirely  novel  contrivance,  consists  of  a  disc 
of  steel  rotating  on  a  mercury  globule  with  a  film  of  oil 
between.  The  effect  of  the  oscillations  is  to  break 
down  the  film  of  oil,  and  establish  contact  between  the 
disc  and  the  mercury,  thus  completing  the  circuit  of 
the  receiving  instrument.  Clockwork  mechanism  drives 
the  disc  and  draws  the  paper  slip;  when  in  use,  the  disc 
is  kept  in  continuous  rotation,  and  the  special  feature 
of  the  coherer  is  that  it  decoheres  automatically  with- 
out being  tapped." 

There  is  an  article  by  Mr.  John  Chartres  on  "  Cre- 
mation," from  which  it  appears  that  this  method  of 
disposing  of  the  dead  is  cheaper  as  well  as  more 
hygienic  than  burial.  Judged  by  the  number  of  per- 
sons cremated,  cremation  has  made  most  progress  in 
America,  after  which  comes  Germany  and  Italy.  But 
the  number  of  persons  cremated  in  all  countries  up  to 
1901  is  only  31,709.  Mr.  Chartres  says  it  is  not  true 
that  cremation  would  be  an  incentive  to  crime.  Sir 
Henry  Thompson  declared  that  a  crematorium  would 
be  the  most  dangerous  place  in  the  world  for  a  mur- 
derer to  think  of  sending  the  poisoned  body  of  his 
victim. 


Foreign  Reviews. 
La  Revue* 

"  La  Revue  "  for  April  1  opens  with  M.  Leroy-Beau- 
lieu's  paper  on  the  Emperor  Nicholas'  Manifesto,  which 
we  noticed  in  advance  last  month.  Professor  Angelo 
Mosso  writes  on  "  Physical  Education  in  the  Universi- 
ties." He  deals  chiefly  with  American  and  English 
universities,  and  regards  their  athleticism  as  an  almost 
unmixed  blessing.  On  the  Continent,  the  German  uni- 
versities are  farthest  ahead  in  this  respect,  but  the 
writer's  country,  Italy,  is  backward,  and  he  regards 
physical  culture  as  absolutely  essential  to  prevent  the 
degeneration  of  the  Italian  governing  classes.  While  in 
England  members  of  the  learned  societies  are  physically 
superior  to  the  labouring  class,  in  Italy  the  educated 
classes  are  much  inferior  physically  to  the  peasants. 
The  effect  of  better  food  is  destroyed  by  lack  of  exer- 
cise. There  is  an  illustrated  article  by  M.  G.  Savitch 
on  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts.  Mr.  Henry  Paris  writes  on  "  The 
Theatrical  Proletariat  in  Germany,"  and  points  out  how 
much  better  provided  for  are  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
theatrical  profession  in  Germany  than  in  France. 

The  Scent  of  Flowers. 
The  second  number  of  "  La  Revue  "  for  April  con- 
tains two  articles  on  "  L'Angleterre  Armee,"  by  English 
writers,  in  neither  of  which  is  there  anything  new  for 
English  readers.  M.  Blanchon  writes  on  "  The  Perfume 
of  Flowers."  He  says  that  most  perfumes  are  in  reality 
excitants  which  stimulate  and  then  provoke  a  reaction; 
that   is,   a  weakness   equal   to   the   quantity   of   power 
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employed  at  the  moment  of  excitation.  Perfumes,  in 
fact,  act  as  alcohol  acts.  Their  chief  virtue  is  their 
antiseptic  quality.  The  bacilli  of  typhoid  have  been 
killed  in  from  twelve  to  eighty  minutes  by  different 
essences.  Scent-giving  flowers  are  not,  as  is  often 
stated,  bad  in  sick-rooms.  But  they  should  be  chosen 
in  view  of  their  effect  on  the  nervous  system  or  of  their 
antiseptic  qualities.  Growing  flowers  are  the  best. 
Flowers  with  delicate  perfumes  act  favourably  on  the 
nervous  system. 

Messengers  to  Mars. 

Mr.  A.  Le  Mee  writes  on  the  fascinating  subject  of 
interplanetary  Communications,  meaning  thereby  the 
actual  transportation  of  human  beings  to  other  planets. 
The  problem  is,  of  course,  practically  insoluble,  but 
Mr.  Le  Mee  merely  inquires  whether  there  is  any 
theoretical  difficulty  against  it,  and  says  there  is  not. 
At  present  the  only  conceivable  way  is  Jules  Verne's; 
that  is,  the  construction  of  a  gigantic  cannon  with  force 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  earth's  attraction.  Mr.  Le 
Mee  maintains  that,  provided  such  a  cannon  could  be 
built,  the  mere  aiming  at  another  planet  presents  no 
difficulty,  and  he  thinks  that  human  beings  in  a  shell 
might  survive  the  first  shock  if  slow  powder  were  used. 
He  also  argues  ingeniously  that  the  collision  at  high 
speed  between  the  shell  and  the  planet  aimed  at  might 
be  prevented  by  having  internal  mechanism  in  the  shell 
for  retarding  its  movement.  He  takes  also  a  sanguine 
view  as  to  the  possibility  of  human  beings  finding  sup- 
portable conditions  on  some  of  the  planets. 


The  Nouvelle  Revue. 

We  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Garien's  very  thought- 
ful naper  on  the  way  in  which  France  has  lately  taken 
in  hand  the  care  and  the  amelioration  of  her  juvenile 
criminals. 

The  place  of  honour  is  given  to  M.  Raffalovich's 
elaborate  analysis  of  the  new  German  tariff.  The 
writer,  who  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject, 
considers  that  Germany  has  now  made  a  retrograde 
movement,  and  that  the  Continent  is  on  the  eve  of  a 
tariff  war,  every  country  which  has  been  affected  by  the 
new  German  Customs  being  likely  to  retaliate  whenever 
and  however  it  be  possible.  This  is  specially  true  of 
Russia,  but  many  of  the  minor  countries  are  also  pre- 
paring a  peaceable  revenge.  This  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  Italy,  in  Switzerland  and  in  Sweden,  also  in 
Austria-Hungary.  Time  will  show,  says  the  writer  sig- 
nificantly, whether  the  German  Government  was  wise 
in  putting  aside  the  comparatively  liberal  laws  inau- 
gurated by  Caprivi,  and  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
wiser  to  at  any  rate  remain  stationary  rather  than  give 
in  to  the  pressure  brought  about  by  the  Agrarian  party. 
Under  the  title  of  "  The  Latin  Alliance "  is  pub- 
lished a  curious  and  suggestive  article  concerning  what 
the  writer  hopes  will  be  a  future  alliance  among  the 
Latin  races,  to  render  the  balance  even  with  the  much- 
talked-of  Anglo-Saxon  racial  allowance.  He  points  out 
that  the  Latins  are  gradually  disappearing  from  Europe; 
from  Italy  alone  a  steady  flood  of  emigration  to  the 
Southern  American  States  goes  relentlessly  on,  and  in 
some  twenty  years  close  on  three  million  Italians  have 
left  their  native  country.  The  writer  bitterly  regrets 
that  no  effort  was  made  to  direct  these  hard-working 
folk  towards  Northern  Africa,  Tunis,  or  Algiers. 

To  certain  English  readers  the  most  notable  article  in 
the  "  Nouvelle  Revue  "  is  entitled  "  Z.  A.  S.  M.,"  for  it 
tells  the  whole  story  of  the  Netherlands  South  African 
Railway  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  unfortunate 


investors  who,  whatever  their  nationality,  are  certainly 
to  be  pitied.  As  those  people  interested  in  the  matter 
are  only  too  well  aware,  England  has  refused  to 
accept  responsibility  in  regard  to  those  bondholders 
who  invested  in  the  Z.  A.  S.  M.  stock  after  the  out- 
break of  the  South  African  War,  and  this  although  it 
is  admitted  that  the  railway  is  first  and  foremost  a 
Dutch  enterprise.  On  the  side  of  the  bondholders  is 
the  great  jurist,  Professor  Meili,  who  has  more  than 
once  been  employed  by  the  British  Government  when 
its  own  interests  were  in  question. 


The  Revue  de  Paris. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  "  Revue 
de  Paris  "  is  a  paper,  noticed  elsewhere,  which  attempts 
to  give  some  idea  of  how  the  various  forms  of  the 
Christian  religion  are  protected  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 

All  those  interested,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
theatrical  management  should  make  a  point  of  reading 
M.  Antoine's  remarkable  paper  on  the  actual  production 
of  a  play,  especially  with  reference  to  the  setting  of 
each  act.  The  writer  is  himself  perhaps  the  most  skilful 
of  stage-managers  now  living;  accordingly  his  views  are 
of  the  first  importance,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  he 
deprecates  too  much  realism  in  the  matter  of  furniture, 
trees,  fires,  and  so  on.  Much  space  is  devoted  to  the 
question  of  lighting,  for  M.  Antoine  considers  that  the 
question  of  lighting  a  platform  or  a  theatre  stage  to  be 
of  capital  importance,  and  one  which  should  be  the 
subject  of  more  thought  and  consideration  than  any 
other  concerned  with  the  mounting  of  plays.  Yet  an- 
other article  which  touches  upon  the  theatrical  and 
musical  world  deals  with  a  side  of  Berlioz  seldom  de- 
scribed— that  is,  his  life  as  a  critic  and  journalist. 
During  twenty-eight  years  the  really  great  composer— 
for  so  he  truly  was — was  glad  to  earn  £4  a  month  by 
writing  notices  concerning  the  work  of  his  friends  and 
rivals;  and  when  finally  his  talent  became  sufficiently 
recognised  for  him  to  make  his  living  by  the  sale  of  his 
musical  compositions,  and  by  their  production,  he  wrote 
a  pathetic  letter  in  which  he  mentioned  His  extreme  joy 
at  being  able  to  give  up  his  literary  work. 

Those  who  have  read  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  latest 
novel,  "  Lady  Rose's  Daughter,"  or  who  are  familiar 
with  the  famous  love-letters  of  Mdlle.  de  Lespinasse.  of 
which  a  translation  has  lately  been  published,  will  turn 
with  special  interest  to  M.  de  Segur's  excellent  bio- 
graphical paper  on  the  Comte  de  Guibert,  the  hero  of 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  pathetic  of  the  world's 
true  romances.  A  brilliant  and  delightful  talker,  a 
brave  soldier,  and  a  clever  writer  on  military  affairs,  it 
is  clear  that  Guibert  possessed  that  intangible  fascina- 
tion which  seems  to  produce  so  strong  an  effect  on  the 
contemporaries  of  any  man  or  any  woman  who  can  claim 
it  as  an  attribute.  So  great  was  his  reputation  that 
even  Marie  Antoinette  caused  him  to  be  presented  to 
her,  and  she  found  him  so  delightful  that  she  arranged 
that  a  play  written  by  him,  and  which  was  in  no  sense 
a  very  remarkable  Avork,  should  be  produced  at  Court. 
But,  as  M.  de  Segur  truly  says,  the  Comte  de  Guibert, 
however  remarkable  he  may  have  been,  would  have  been 
by  now  quite  forgotten  had  it  not  been  that  he  inspired 
perhaps  the  most  wonderful  series  of  love-letters  ever 
written  in  the  French  language. 

Other  articles  consist  of  a  very  vivid  and  charmingly 
written  account  of  a  sixteenth-century  mystery  play, 
entitled  "  The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,"  which  was  acted 
in  the  year  1535  in  Crete;  of  a  highly  technical  article 
concerning  the  production  of  cold,  and  dealing  with 
Professor  Dewar's  inventions  and  discoveries;  of  a  paper 
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describing  the  life  and  adventures  of  one  of  Louis  the 
Thirteenth's  guardsmen;  and  Madame  Judith  Gautier 
continues  her  reminiscences  of  her  famous  father  and 
his   wide   circle   of  friends. 


The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes* 

The  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  for  April  is  of  no 
slight  interest,  though  we  miss  any  reference  to  the 
King's  visit  to  France. 

M.  Charmes  devotes  a  large  part  of  his  chronique  in 
the  second  April  number  to  a  discussion  of  the  recru- 
descence of  the  Dreyfus  affair.  He  points  out  that  M. 
Jaures  desires  that  the  secret  dossier  should  be  opened, 
because  the  Socialist  party  in  France  would  benefit  by 
the  reopening  of  the  affair,  and  the  consequent  disor- 
ganisation, not  only  among  the  other  parties  in  the 
State,  but  also  in  the  country  itself.  M.  Charmes  adds 
some  striking  sentences,  in  which  he  shows  how  the 
revolutionary  element  in  France  would  turn  the  result 
ing  confusion  to  account  in  their  campaign  against  both 
the  Church  and  the  Army. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  refer  briefly  to  the 
two  important  articles  on  the  striking  administrative 
work  which  France  has  done  in  Algeria,  contributed  by 
a  writer  who  does  not  give  his  name.  The  recent  visit 
of  President  Loubet  lends  additional  interest  to  these 
papers,  which  are  by  no  means  conceived  in  the  vein 
of  unrestrained  panegyric  to  which,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
Englishmen  have  become  accustomed  in  regard  to  their 
Colonial  Empire.  For  example,  the  writer  condemns 
severely  the  sudden  introduction  of  French  law  and 
French  judicial  administration  into  Algeria.  As  for  the 
officials,  he  makes  the  significant  remark  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  language  and  customs  of  the  country  should 
be  made  an  essential  qualification,  and  that  the  officials 
should  have  fixity  of  tenure,  and  should  not  be  chosen 
in  order  to  satisfy  this  or  that  personage. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  one  by  the 
veteran  M.  Ollivier,  in  which  he  shows  that  in  1866 
Germany  and  Italy  were  really  the  aggressors  against 
Austria,  and  that  Bismarck  could  never  have  accom- 
plished this,  which  was,  so  to  speak,  the  first  brick  in 
the  structure  of  the  future  German  Empire,  without  the 
assistance,  or  at  any  rate  the  benevolent  neutrality,  of 
Napoleon  III.  Though  every  consideration  of  policy 
and  interest  should  have  warned  the  Emperor,  his  fatal 
affection  for  Italy  prevented  him  from  interfering  with 
Bismarck's  designs.  It  is  only  too  certain  that  if  he 
had,  there  would  have  been  no  Franco-German  War. 
M.  Lapauze  contributes  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
Academy  of  France  at  Rome,  with  reference  to  its 
centenary;  and  M.  Banet-Rivet  discusses  the  evolution 
of  industrial  chemistry. 


The  Italian  Reviews. 

An  anonymous  article  on  "  Providence  and  the  Fall 
of  the  Temporal  Power  "  occupies  the  place  of  honour 
in  the  Liberal-Catholic  "  Rassegna  Nazionale  "  (April 
1),  and  has  attracted  all  the  more  attention  that  it  is 
believed  to  be  from  the  pen  of  an  ecclesiastic.  It  opens 
with  the  assertion  that  if  there  is  one  fact  that  stands 
out  in  common  opinion  and  through  historical  evidence 
as  being  desired,  or  at  least  permitted,  by  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, it  is  the  fall  of  the  Temporal  Power.  After 
giving  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  events  leading  up 
to  1870,  the  anonymous  writer  sums  up  the  actual  posi- 
tion as  follows: 

"  The  King  governs  Italy,  the  Pope  governs  the 
Church.    Never  has  the  Pope  found  himself  so  free  in 


the  administration  of  the  Church  as  in  these  years  of 
deprivation  of  the  Temporal  Power.  The  experiment 
has  continued  for  thirty  years.  And  Rome?  Rome,  far 
from  suffering  any  ill  effects  from  this  co-existence  with- 
in her  walls  of  two  supreme  and  diverse  authorities, 
profits  through  the  presence  of  both  one  and  the  other; 
she  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  being  the  capital  of 
a  great  political  kingdom  without  losing  those  of  being 
the  capital  of  the  Catholic  world.  In  little  over  thirty 
years  Rome  has  doubled  her  population." 

Only  a  majority  of  the  nation  could  restore  the  Tern-1 
poral  Power  to-day,  and  it  is  this  very  claim  for  the 
Temporal  Power  which  more  than  anything  else  has 
alienated  the  Italian  people  from  the  Church.  Among 
the  advantages  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  the  author 
mentions  the  improved  relations  between  Italy  and 
other  nations,  and  the  higher  spiritual  standard  observ- 
able among  the  Roman  clergy,  no  longer  taken  from 
their  proper  ecclesiastical  duties  to  perform  purely  civil 
functions.  Other  articles  of  interest  are  a  good  sum- 
mary of  the  Education  crisis  in  England,  in  a  sense 
favourable  to  the  recent  Act,  by  Count  E.  di  Parra* 
vicino,  and  yet  another  contribution  (April  16)  to  tfc 
Holy  Shroud  of  Turin  controversy,  in  which  C.  di 
Lesegno,  if  he  does  not  dare  affirm  the  authenticity  of 
the  Shroud,  at  least  protests  energetically  against  the 
controversy  being  held  to  be  closed  in  a  sense  adverse 
to  the  relic. 

In  an  exceptionally  strong  number  of  "  Emporium  " — 
which  contains  numerous  reproductions  of  the  weird, 
symbolical  paintings  of  Leon  Frederic  and  a  copiously 
illustrated  article  on  Book-plates — the  palm  must  be 
given  to  an  admirable  study  of  the  Flemish  painter, 
P.  Brueghel  the  Elder,  with  numerous  photographs  of 
his  pictures  and  drawings.  He  is  summed  up  as  "  the 
mordant  and  scoffing  painter,  of  original  talent,  of 
strange  conceptions,  the  proud  supporter  of  the  realistic 
principle  in  the  Flemish  school  .  .  .  the  artist  who, 
developing  the  comic,  intimate,  and  popular  side  of  art, 
knew  how  to  create  a  new  genre,  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  in  Flemish  painting,  he,  the  unequalled 
precursor  of  the  '  kermesse  '  of  Rubens." 


The  German  Magazines. 

The  "  Deutsche  Revue  "  contains  the  conclusion  of  the 
most  interesting  collections  of  Count  Revertera.  The 
years  which  the  article  covers — 1860  to  1863 — Avere  full 
of  epoch-making  events  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was 
German  Ambassador.  The  liberation  of  the  serfs  only 
receives  attention  in  a  short  paragraph.  Received  with 
great  enthusiasm  at  first,  it  was  soon  the  cause  of 
serious  trouble.  The  students  in  St.  Petersburg,  Mos- 
cow, and  Kazan  revolted.  The  Government  wished  to 
employ  force,  but  the  Tsar  telegraphed  to  Tgnatieff, 
then  the  Governor  of  St.  Petersburg,  to  "  treat  the 
students  like  a  father."  Ignatieff  read  it  as  meaning 
"  treat  the  students  as  my  (the  Tsar's)  father,"  and 
acted  thereon  by  clapping  200  of  them  into  prison. 
The  Polish  question  receives  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
but  the  troubles  in  Herzegovina  are  related  in  detail. 
The  inner  working  of  diplomacy  at  St.  Petersburg  is 
very  interesting.  Lord  Napier,  the  English  Ambassa- 
dor, was  twitted  with  the  fact  that  now  a  Conservative 
Government,  now  a  Liberal  one,  was  in  power  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  there  was  therefore  no  settled  foreign 
policy.  "  Oh,"  he  said,  "  we  always  stick  to  three  car- 
dinal points,  namely:  Friendship  with  America,  oppo- 
sition to  Russia,  and  support  of  Turkey."  "Always?" 
he  was  asked.  "  With  exceptions.  There  are  cases 
when  England  also  shoAvs  her  teeth  to  America."  Thp 
great  fire  in  St.   Petersburg  is  described.       A  terrible 
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time,  says  the  Count.  Whilst  he  was  Ambassador  the 
Greek  question  also  became  acute. 

The  "  Deutsche  Rundschau  "  contains  several  interest- 
ing articles.  That  by  Dr.  Richard  Hennig  upon  a 
national  sea-cable  is  largely  made  up  of  a  growl  over 
the  fact  that  England  practically  controls  the  cables  all 
over  the  world.  He  imagines  a  war  with  England.  At 
once  Germany  is  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
her  colonies  and  ships,  and  in  fact  from  the  whole  world 
outside  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia.  The  colonies  would 
be  taken  and  the  Fatherland  would  know  nothing 
about  it!  He  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
laying  down  all-German  cables  the  world  over.  This 
certainly  affords  ample  scope  for  ingenious  suggestion, 
but  does  not  help  much.  He  deals  first  with  Eastern 
Asia  and  the  Pacific,  and  then  turns  to  Africa,  where 
he  finds  the  conditions  still  worse.  Africa,  he  says, 
is  now  almost,  as  regards  its  important  portions,  at  any 
rate,  nothing  but  a  huge  English  colony.  Dr.  Hennig, 
to  meet  the  case,  suggests  a  coalition  cable  owned  by 
France  and  Germany.  The  possibilities  of  German 
cables  to  North  and  South  America  are  also  discussed. 
Dr.  Hennig  does  not  seem  to  realise,  however,  that 
whoever  has  command  of  the  sea  has  also  command  of 
the  cables,  whether  they  be  all  German  or  all  British. 

The  article  upon  the  American  character  by  W.  von 
Polenz  puts  into  readable  form  the  general  feeling  in 
Germany.  He  points  out  that  American  society  is  now 
very  different  from  European,  and  the  tendency  is  to 
allow  similarity  to  disappear  and  pure  Americanism  to 
become  more  and  more  prominent.  The  fact  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  grow  up  without  any  schol- 
astic Biblical  knowledge  is  largely  the  cause  of  the 
building  up  of  a  different  comprehension  of  duty  and 
good  breeding.  The  corruption  in  American  politics 
shows  that.  Of  money  and  money-making,  the  Ameri- 
cans have  different  ideas  to  Europeans.  The  wife  is 
freer;  in  bringing  up  children  laxer  principles  are  in 
force.  The  workmen  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of 
Europe,  and  instead  of  the  gentleman  of  society  we 
have  the  captain  of  industry  and  the  "  smart  man." 
It  is  very  interesting  to  have  a  German  view,  however 
little  we  may  agree  with  it. 


The  Dutch  Magazines. 

"  De  Gids "  has  a  full  supply  of  biographical  read- 
ing this  month;  there  are  articles  on  the  late  Nicolaas 
Beets,  on  Potgieter,  and  on  the  deceased  French  savant 
Gaston  Paris.  The  last  is  the  most  interesting  from  the 
point  of  view  of  British  readers,  and  the  subject  could 
scarcely  be  dealt  with  by  anyone  more  capable  than 
Professor  Van  Hamel.  The  learned  author  of  the  ar- 
ticle writes  sympathetically  of  the  popularity  of  the 
work  of  Gaston  Paris  in  Holland,  and  then  gives  an 


interesting  sketch  of  the  man  and  his  work.  Gaston 
Paris  is  not  sufficiently  well  known  in  Britain;  if  we 
could  learn  more  of  such  Frenchmen,  and  our  French 
neighbours  could  in  the  same  way  appreciate  similar 
men  here,  then  the  entente  cordiale  would  have  more 
chance  of  becoming  an  accomplished  fact  than  it  has  at 
present.  The  difference  in  the  temperaments  of  the 
British  and  French  is  so  great  that  not  until  we  under- 
stand one  another  very  much  better  shall  we  be  more 
friendly.  Another  entertaining  article  in  this  review 
is  based  on  W.  H.  Furness'  book  on  "  The  Home  Life 
of  Borneo  Head  Hunters."  Many  Dutch  writers  find 
inspiration  in  English  literature  for  instructive  articles 
for  their  countrymen. 

"  Onze  Eeuw "  has  a  poem  on  Nicolaas  Beets,  and 
then  comes  an  article  on  the  religious  troubles  in 
Holland  just  half  a  century  ago.  The  reader  is  given 
a  brief  description  of  the  state  of  mind  into  which 
Protestants  were  thrown  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  bishops,  not  unassisted  by  the  Government,  to  in- 
stitute Romish  practices  into  divine  worship.  A  great 
burst  of  indignation  came  from  the  Protestants,  who 
did  battle  for  free  worship,  and  won  it  against  the 
Catholic  minority.  The  following  article  on  the  effects 
of  labour  organisation  on  wages  and  its  other  effects 
deals  with  the  usual  arguments  on  the  subject  from 
the  Dutch  point  of  view,  and  is  very  appropriate  in 
view  of  the  action  of  the  Government  of  the  Hague 
and  the  way  the  recent  strike  fizzled  out.  The  Dutch 
are  go-ahead  in  the  matter  of  labour  organisation; 
there  are  unions  of  servant  girls  and  other  associations 
unknown  in  Britain,  but  recent  events  seem  to  prove 
that  a  strong  Government  can  upset  them.  The  cause  of 
labour  in  Holland  will  be  watched  with  interest  every- 
where. A  study  of  the  conditions  existing  in  North 
Germany  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  biographical  sketch 
with  assumed  names;  it  is  called  "  Impoverished  No- 
bility," and  deals  with  the  land  question  and  how  it 
affects  the  upper  classes.  It  serves  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  strange  fact  that  the  German  nobility  is  de- 
scending to  poverty  at  a  terrible  rate;  the  grandsons 
of  the  possessors  of  proud  titles  and  names  are  serving 
as  waiters  and  in  other  similar  capacities  in  the  United 
States  and  even  in  the  Fatherland  itself. 

Of  the  three  articles  contained  in  the  current  number 
of  "  Vragen  des  Tijds "  I  give  the  preference  to  the 
one  on  "  Is  the  Legal  Regulation  of  Female  Laboui 
Desirable?"  As  the  writer  sa3^s,  this  is  a  burning  ques- 
tion, and  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion,  even 
among  those  most  affected.  He  gives  a  summary  of 
opinions,  adduces  statistics,  and  practically  leaves  the 
reader  to  judge  for  himself  or  herself.  Naturally, 
British  example  is  quoted,  and  such  well-known  names 
as  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  and  Miss  Black  appear.  It  is 
well  worth  perusal. 


"  Harper's  Magazine  "  for  May  is  nearly  all  fiction, 
but  it  contains  an  "  Impression  of  Constantinople,"  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  and  an  article  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Ritchey  on  stellar  photography,  in  which  Mr.  Ritchey 
pleads  for  the  creation  of  an  eight-foot  reflecting  tele- 
scope which,  he  says,  would  reveal  to  us  a  universe 
three  hundred  times  greater  than  that  which  we  now 
know. 

In  the  "Arena  "  for  April  the  Hon.  Samuel  M.  Jones 
contributes  "A  Plea  for  Simpler  Living,"  in  which 
he  lays  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  people  eat  too  much  for  health.  He  says  that  when 
ill  he  has  himself  fasted  as  long  as  for  five  days,  tak- 


ing nothing  but  water,  and  by  that  means  cured  him- 
self. For  more  than  a  year  he  has  never  eaten  more 
than  two  meals  a  day,  omitting  breakfast  altogether, 
and  often  making  a  meal  of  ryebread  and  cheese. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Sheafer  writes  "A  Study  in  Advertising," 
in  which  he  says  that  $600,000,000  is  spent  on  adver- 
tising in  America  every  year,  or  twice  the  annual  value 
of  the  wheat  crop.  Mr.  Sheafer  says  that  one  Ameri- 
can magazine  charges  $4,000  for  a  page  advertisement, 
and  he  maintains  that  this  is  cheap  advertising,  as  the 
magazine  in  question  circulates  950,000  copies.  He 
declares,  however,  that  there  are  probably  not  more 
than  1,000  magazine  advertisers  in  the  whole  country. 
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The  Oldest  Code  of  Laws  in  the 
World.* 

"  There  is,  to  my  mind,  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  God 
constantly  and  continually  reveals  Himself  in  the  human 
race.  He  reveals  Himself  now  in  this,  now  in  that  great 
sage,  whether  it  be  priest  or  king,  whether  it  be  among 
heathens,  Jews,  or  Christians.  Khammurabi  was  one  of 
these,  and  so  were  Moses,  Abraham,  Homer,  Charlemagne, 
Luther,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Kant,  the  Emperor  William 
the  Great." — Kaiser  Wilhelm  the  Second,  February  15, 
1903. 

Recent  discoveries  made  by  diligent  diggers  in 
Susa,  in  Persia,  have  brought  to  light  a  whole  Code 
of  Laws  which  date  back  to  the  year  2200  B.C.,  1 
period  as  far  antecedent  to  the  conventional  date 
of  the  delivery  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai  as  the 
Norman  Conquest  was  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
These  laws  were  collected  and  codified  by  the- 
great  King  Khammurabi,  who  reigned  at  least 
twenty-two  and  possibly  twenty-three  centuries 
before  Christ.  Some  of  these  laws  in  all  proba- 
bility date  back  for  a  thousand  years  and  more 
before  the  reign  of  this  monarch.  "The  oldest 
code  in  the  world  "  was,  like  the  Code  Napoleon, 
the  summary  and  condensation  of  laws  which  had 
existed  long  before  the  birth  of  the  man  who  gave 
it  his  name.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  need  to 
go  further  back  than  Khammurabi  to  establish 
for  this  newly-unearthed  monument  the  right  to 
be  regarded  as  the  most  venerable  code  of  laws 
in  the  archives  of  mankind. 

The  result,  as  the  German  Emperor  has  pointed 
out  with  his  accustomed  acumen,  is  that  the  form 
in  which  God  has  been  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment will  certainly  undergo  considerable  altera- 
tions under  the  influence  "of  research  and  inscrip- 
tions. That  does  not  matter,  he  remarks,  and 
another  thing  which  does  not  matter  is  that  much 
of  the  nimbus  of  the  Chosen  People  will  disappear. 
For,  he  adds  complacently,  "  the  kernel  and  the 
contents  will  always  remair  the  same — God  and 
His  dealings." 

The  Amraphel  of  the  Bible. 

Who  was  Khammurabi,  whose  name  sounds  so 
unfamiliar?  It  is  the  fashion  to  identify  him 
with  Amraphel,  King  of  Shinar,  one  of  the  four 
kings  who,  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
are  said  to  have  defeated  the  five  kings  of  the 
plain,  and  were  afterwards  overtaken  and  pursued 
by  Abraham  with  318  men.  The  dates  do  not  cor- 
respond. Khammurabi  was  not  King  of  Shinar 
but  of  Northern  Babylonia,  and  the  theory  that 
the  Napoleon   of  his  time   could  be   hunted   with 

*"  The  Oldest  Code  of  Laws  in  the  World.  The  code  of 
laws  promulgated  by  Khammurabi,  King  of  Babylon,  B.C. 
2285—2242."  Translated  by  C.  H.  W.  Johns,  M.A.  (T.  &  T. 
Clark.       Is    6d.). 


his  three  allies  from  Dan  to  Damascus  is  about  as 
easy  to  believe  as  that  Von  Moltke  and  the  Ger- 
man legions,  after  conquering  France,  were  chased 
across  the  frontier  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
anu  the  Beefeaters  of  the  Tower.  Nevertheless, 
if  you  want  to  read  up  what  there  is  known  about 
Khammurabi  in  the  encyclopaedias,  Biblical  and 
otherwise,  you  must  turn  to  Amraphel. 

What  is  Known  of  Khammurabi. 

The  latest  edition  of  "  The  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,"  under  the  heading  "  Babylonia,"  gives  the 
following  brief  account  of  the  King: 

The  Elamite  supremacy  was  at  last  shaken  off  by  the 
son  and  successor  of  Sin-muballidh,  Khammurabi, 
whose  name  is  also  written  Ammurapi  and  Khammu- 
ram,  and  who  was  the  Amraphel  of  Gen.  xiv.  1. 

The  Elamites,  under  their  king,  Kudur-Lagainar  or 
Chedorlaomer,  seem  to  have  taken  Babylon  and  de- 
stroyed the  temple  of  Bel-Merodach ;  but  Khammurabi 
retrieved  his  fortunes,  and  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
reign  he  overthrew  the  Elamite  forces  in  a  decisive 
battle,  and  drove  them  out  of  Babylonia.  The  next 
two  years  were  occupied  in  adding  Larsa  and  Yamud- 
bal  to  his  dominion,  and  in  forming  Babylonia  into  a 
single  monarchy,  the  head  of  which  was  Babylon.  A 
great  literary  revival  followed  the  recovery  of  Baby- 
lonian independence,  and  the  rule  of  Babylon  was 
obeyed  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Vast 
numbers  of  contract  tablets,  dated  in  the  reigns  of 
Khammurabi  and  other  kings  of  the  dynasty,  have 
been  discovered,  as  well  as  autograph  letters  of  the 
kings   themselves,    more   especially   of   Khammurabi. 

The  Buried  Libraries  of  Babylon. 
The  discovery  of  the  long-lost  records  of  the 
early  dynasties  of  Babylon  dates  back  as  far  as 
1874,  when  Mr.  George  Smith  began  to  unearth 
clay  tablets  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
which  tended  to  show  that  our  accounts  of  the 
Creation  and  the  Deluge  in  Genesis  were  really 
modified  versions  of  the  same  stories  committed* 
to  writing  in  Babylon  long  before  the  Mosaic  era. 
Royal  libraries  were  subsequently  unearthed 
whose  contents  confirmed  the  importance  of  Mr. 
Smith' s  discoveries.  But  it  is  not  until  the 
end  of  the  year  1901  that  the  great  discovery  was 
made  which  has  enabled  us  of  the  twentieth 
century  after  Christ  to  read  the  very  text  of  laws 
codified  in  Babylon  in  the  twenty-third  century  be- 
fore Christ. 

The  Monument  of  Black  Diorite. 

From  a  very  interesting  article  in  the  "  Times" 
I  take  the  following  account  of  the  discovery  of 
this  important  record: 

The  monument  itself  is  a  pillar  of  black  diorite,  8  ft. 
high,   was   found   by   M.    de   Morgan   at   Susa,    in   the 
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Acropolis  mound,  on  December  and  January,  1901-2, 
and  the  Avhole  has  been  carefully  photographed  and 
published,  with  a  translation  by  Father  V.  Schiel, 
O.I'.,  the  Assyi'iolo»ist  of  the  expedition,  by  order 
of  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  by  Messrs. 
E.  Leroux  and  Cie.  The  obverse  of  the  column  U 
surmounted  by  a  plaque  in  bas-relief  which  represents 
the  King  standing  before  the  throne  of  a  seated  divin- 
ity, from  -whose  shoulders  flames  of  fire  proceed  to  form 
wings,  who  is  dictating  to  the  King  the  laws. 

The  inscription  which  covers  this  stately  monolith 
is  tne  longest  Babylonian  record  ever  discovered.  It 
contained  originally  about  three  thousand  lines  of  writ- 
ing, divided  into  forty-nine  columns;  but  five  columns 
on  the  front  have  been  erased  by  some  Elamite  king, 
probably  Sutruk  Nakhunti,  who  served  the  stele  of 
Naram-Sin  in  a  similar  manner.  The  writing  is  a 
very  beautiful  type  of  the  best  archaic  script,  a  kind 
of  black-letter  cuneiform,  long  used  by  Kings  for  Royal 
inscriptions,  after  the  cursive  writing  was  invented — 
as,  for  example,  the  Cyprus  monolith  of  Sargon  II., 
B.C.  721,  in  the  museum  at  Berlin.  The  inscription 
opens  with  a  long  enumeration  of  the  King's  titles,  of 
his  installation  as  King  by  the  gods,  and  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  Babylon  to  the  position  of  capital. 

Khammurabi  as  He  Seemed  to  Himself. 
From  this  preliminary  inscription  we  learn   at 
least  what  King  Khammurabi  thought  about  him- 
self.    It  begins  thus: 

In  that  day,  I,  Khammurabi,  the  glorious  Prince,  the 
worshipper  of  my  God,  justice  for  the  land  for  witness, 
plaintiff  and  defendant;  to  destroy  the  tyrant,  and  not 
to  oppress  the  weak  .ike  unto  the  Sun  god,  I  promul- 
gated. 

(I  am)  the  settler  of  the  tribes,  the  director  of  the 
people,  who  restored  its  propitious  genie  [winged  bull] 
to  the  city  of  Assur,  who  caused  it  to  shine  with 
splendour;  the  King  who  in  the  city  of  Nineveh,  in 
the  temple  Dubdub  (?)  has  made  brilliant  the  adorn- 
ments of  the  goddess  Istar. 

The  law  of  the  land  as  to  judgments,  the  decisions 
of  the  land  as  to  decisions,  my  precious  decrees  for 
the  information  of  the  oppressed  upon  this  stone  I 
wrote  and  placed  in  the  temple  of  Merodach  in  Baby- 
lon. 

I  was  a  master  who  was  unto  my  people  as  the 
father  who  had  begotten  them. 

Law  and  justice  I  established  in  the  land,  I  made 
happy  the  human  race  in  those  days. 

The  monument  enters  into  some  detail  as  to  the 
God  whom  Khammurabi  worshipped.  In  the 
opening  of  the  inscription  he  is  called  "  the 
Supreme  God,  the  King  of  the  Spirits  of  Earth, 
the  lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth  who  foretells  the 
destiny  of  all."  Nippur  is  his  holy  city  and  his 
temple  "  the  Mountain  House."  So  much  for  the 
author  of  the  Code  and  the  God  in  whose  name  he 
promulgated  it.    Now  for  the  Code  itself. 

The  Scope  of  the  Code. 
It  is  full  of  quaint  and  interesting  regulations 
which  shed  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  civilisation  of 
the  Euphrates  valley  five  thousand  years  ago.  If 
it  does  not  fully  bear  out  what  Mr.  Boscawen  says 
as  to  the  high  position  and  equal  rights  enjoyed 


by  women  in  those  ancient  days,  it  shows  that 
they  were  not  regarded  a3  the  mere  chattels  of 
man.  Less  could  hardly  be  expected  from  a  race 
whose  name  for  the  mother  was  "  the  Goddess  of 
tne  Home."  The  Code  consists  of  282  articles; 
about  sixty,  or  more  than  a  fifth,  are  devoted  to 
the  definition  of  woman's  rights.  About  thirty  of 
the  articles  still  extant  regulate  the  tenure  and 
taxation  of  land.  There  are  many  articles  pre- 
scribing punishment  for  various  kinds  of  assault, 
the  system  being  that  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
Hebrews.  The  Code  insists  much  on  the  sanctity 
of  the  oath,  to  which  an  importance  was  attached 
that  seems  strange  in  these  days  when  perjury  is 
so  common. 

The   Ordeal   of  the   Holy   River. 

There  is  also  frequent  insistence  on  trial  bw 
ordeal  of  water.  It  was  evidently  believed  that 
the  Holy  River,  the  Euphrates,  was  an  infallible 
court  of  last  appeal.  One  of  the  first  articles  runs 
thus: 

If  a  man  has  placed  an  enchantment  upon  a  man,. 
and  has  not  justified  himself,  he  upon  whom  the 
enchantment  is  placed  to  the  Holy  River  [Euphrates] 
shall  go;  into  the  Holy  luver  he  shall  plunge.  If 
the  Holy  River  holds  [drowns]  him,  he  who  enchanted 
him  shall  take  his  house.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  man 
is  safe,  and  thus  is  innocent,  the  wizard  loses  his  lrfe- 
and  his  house. 

Our  witch-finders  evidently  had  ancient  pre- 
cedents to  justify  their  appeal  to  the  horsepond. 
But  in  Babylonia  the  Holy  River  was  appealed  to 
in  many  other  cases  than  those  arising  out  of 
witchcraft.  The  same  crdeal  was  used  when  a  wife 
was  accused  of  adultery: 

If  a  wife  of  a  man,  on  account  of  another  male,, 
has  had  the  finger  pointed  at  her,  and  has  not  been 
caught  lying  with  another  male  for  her  husband,  bhe 
shall  plunge  into  the  Holy  River. 

The  Licensing  Laws  4,000  Years  Ago. 

The  same  expedient  was  resorted  to  in  case  of  a 
breach  of  the  licensing  laws.  In  Babylonia, 
curiously  enough,  all  the  wine  merchants  appear 
to  have  been  women: 

If  a  wine  merchant  has  not  received  corn  as  the  price 
of  drink,  has  received  silver  by  the  great  stone,  and 
has  made  the  price  of  drink  less  than  the  price  of  corn, 
that  wine  merchant  one  shall  put  her  to  account  to 
throw  her  into  the  water. 

A  rather  drastic  penalty  for  selling  drink  too 
cheap.  It  was,  however,  less  severe  than  the 
punishment  for  allowing  disorder  on  licensed  pre- 
mises: 

If  a  wine  merchant  has  collected  a  riotous  assembly 
in  her  house,  and  has  not  seized  those  rioters  and 
driven  them  to  the  palace,  that  wine  merchant  shall 
be  put  to  death. 

The  severest  penalty  of  all  was  reserved  for  a 
votary,  a  lady  not  living  in  the  convent,  who  opens 
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a  wineshop,  or  even  enters  a  wineshop  for  drink; 
for  her  the  penalty  was  death  by  burning. 

The  continual  reference  to  votaries  is  somewhat 
obscure.  They  seem  to  have  ranked  with  married 
women: 

If  a  man  has  caused  the  finger  to  be  pointed  against 
a  votary,  or  a  man's  wife,  and  has  not  justified  himself, 
that  man  shall  they  throw  down  before  the  judge,  and 
brand  his  forehead. 

Marriage  Laws  of  Babylonia. 

The  marriage  laws  are  also  in  some  points  ob- 
scure.     As,  for  instance,  this: 

If  a  man  has  married  a  wife  and  has  not  laid  down 
her  bonds,  that  woman  is  no  wife. 

The  law  as  to  desertion  is  clear.  The  wife  of  a 
man  who  fled  from  his  city  was  free  to  marry 
again,  nor  could  her  husband  on  his  return  compel 
her  to  return.  If  a  husband  was  carried  away  as 
captive,  his  wife  was  free  to  marry  again  if  she 
had  no  means  of  livelihood.  If  she  had  mainten- 
ance, and  married  again,  "one  shall  put  that 
woman  to  account  and  throw  her  into  the  waters/' 
If,  however,  she  had  no  means  of  livelihood  and 
had  children  by  her  second  marriage,  her  husband 
could  compel  her  to  return  to  him  when  he  re- 
turned from  captivity,  but  the  children  by  the 
second  marriage  remained  with  the  father. 

If  a  man  wished  to  put  away  his  wife  or  con- 
cubine who  had  borne  him  children,  "  to  that 
woman  he  shall  return  her  her  marriage  portion, 
and  shall  give  her  the  usufruct  of  field,  garden, 
and  goods,  and  she  shall  bring  up  her  children." 

After  the  children  were  grown  up,  "  from  what- 
ever is  given  to  her  children,  they  shall  give  her 
a  share  like  that  of  the  son,  and  she  shall  marry 
the  husband  of  her  choice." 

If  a  childless  wife  is  put  away,  he  shall  give  her 
money  as  much  as  her  dowry,  and  shall  repay  her 
her  marriage  portion  which  she  brought  from  her 
father's   house. 

If  she  had  no  dowry  she  had  to  receive  one  mina 
in  silver,  or  one-third  of  that  amount  if  he  was  a 
poor  man. 

Grounds  for  Divorce. 

In  cases  of  misconduct  by  the  wife,  the  dowry 
was  forfeited: 

If  the  wife  of  a  man  who  dwells  in  the  house  of 
that  man  has  set  her  face  to  go  forth,  and  has  acted 
the  fool,  and  wasted  his  house,  and  impoverished  his 
house,  they  shall  call  her  to  account.  If  the  husband 
shall  say,  "  I  put  her  away,"  he  shall  put  her  away. 
She  shall  go  her  way;  for  her  divorce  he  shall  give 
her  nothing. 

The  wife  could  divorce  her  husband  if  she 
hated  him  and  said  "  Thou  shalt  not  possess  me,1' 
providing  that  she  could  prove  that  she  had  been 
economical  and  had  no  vice;  and  if  her  husband 
had  gone  out  and  greatly  belittled  her,  in  that  case 


she  was  entitled  to  her  marriage  portion.  if, 
however,  she  had  not  been  economical,  but  had 
been  "  a  goer  about,"  had  wasted  her  house  and 
belittled  her  husband,  "  one  shall  throw  her  into 
the  waters."  It  is  noteworthy  that  infidelity  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  cause  for  divorce  on 
either  side.  A  wife  caught  in  the  act  of  adultery 
was  to  be  bound,  and  thrown  with  her  paramour 
into  the  waters.  "  The  owner  of  the  wife"  might, 
however,  save  her  from  that  fate.  For  the  in- 
fidelity of  the  husband  the  wife  appears  to  have 
had  no  redress. 

Bigamy   (Limited). 

In  the  case  of  the  first  wife  being  a  votary,  she 
was  apparently  expected  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a 
wife  by  proxy.  If  she  refused  to  grant  her  hus- 
band children  by  giving  him  a  maid  he  was  free 
to  take  a  concubine.  Bigamy  was  allowed  when 
the  first  wife  was  sick: 

If  a  man  has  married  a  wife,  and  sickness  has  seized 
her,  he  may  take  a  second  wife,  but  the  sick  wife  he 
shall  not  put  away;  in  the  home  she  shall  dwell;  aa 
long  as  she  lives  he  shall  sustain  her. 

If,  however,  the  sick  wife  objected  to  the  advent 
of  No.  2,  she  was  free  to  depart,  taking  her  mar- 
riage portion  with  her.  For  incest  with  a 
daughter  the  penalty  was  expulsion  from  the  city; 
for  incest  with  a  mother  death  by  burning  awaited 
both  the  guilty  persons. 

The  Married  Woman's  Property  Act  B.C.  2200. 

A  wife  could  inherit  land,  house  or  goods  from 
her  husband,  but  although  she  could  leave  such 
inheritance  to  her  children  whom  she  loved,  she 
could  not  give  it  to  her  brothers.  Neither  wife 
nor  husband  could  be  seized  for  the  ante-nuptial 
debts  of  the  other,  but  for  debts  contracted  after 
marriage  both  were  answerable.  A  wife  who  on 
account  of  another  man  had  caused  her  husband 
to  be  killed  was  sentenced  to  death  by  impalement. 

The  property  of  a  wife  went  to  her  children  or 
to  her  father  at  her  death;  her  husband  had  no 
right  to  inherit  it.  The  children  of  a  second 
marriage  shared  equally  with  those  of  a  first 
marriage  in  their  father's  property.  If  a  slave 
married  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  the  children 
were  free.  H«r  marriage  portion  was  her  own  on 
the  death  of  her  husband,  and  her  owner  could 
only  take  half  of  the  slave's  property  at  death. 
The  children  of  every  widow  who  remarried  were 
made  something  equivalent  to  wards  in  Chancery: 

If  a  widow  whose  children  are  young  has  set  her  face 
to  enter  into  the  house  of  another,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  judge  she  shall  not  enter.  When  she  en- 
ters into  the  house  of  another,  the  judge  shall  inquire 
regarding  the  house  of  her  former  husband.  The 
house  of  her  former  husband  to  that  woman  and  her 
future  husband  he  shall  entrust  and  cause  them  to  de- 
posit a  deed.  They  shall  keep  the  house  and  rear  the 
little  ones,  but  furniture  for  money  they  shall  not  sell. 
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A  purchaser  that  has  bought  any  furniture  from  the 
children  of  the  widow  shall  forfeit  his  money  and  re- 
turn the  property  to  its  owner. 

A  daughter  who  had  not  received  her  marriage 
portion  received  on  her  father's  death  the  same 
share  as  a  son. 

The  wetnurse  who  substituted  another  child  for 
one  which  had  died  in  her  keeping  was  condemned 
to  lose  both  her  breasts. 

An  Eye  for  an  Eye. 

If  a  man  struck  his  father  his  hand  was  cut 
off.  If  a  man  caused  the  loss  of  a  gentleman's! 
eye  his  own  was  torn  out,  but  if  it  was  only  a  poor 
man's  eye  he  paid  one  mina  of  silver.  The  same 
rule  was  applied  when  a  limb  was  shattered.  If 
a  tooth  was  knocked  out  "  one  shall  make  his 
tooth  fall  out." 

If  a  wound  were  caused  by  accident,  such  must 
be  attested  by  oath,  and  the  man  who  caused  it 
"  shall  answer  for  the  doctor." 

If  a  man  struck  a  gentleman's  daughter,  so  that 
she  miscarried,  he  had  to  pay  ten  shekels,  but  if 
the  woman  died  "  one  shall  put  to  death  his 
daughter."  The  penalty  was  five  shekels  in  the 
case  of  a  poor  man's  daughter,  and  two  shekels  in 
the  case  of  a  gentleman's  maidservant. 

For  the  Protection  of  Property. 

The  laws  for  repression  of  theft  were  severe. 
Brigands  and  burglars  were  doomed  to  death.  Any 
man  caught  stealing  from  a  burning  house  was 
thrown  into  the  flames  and  burnt  to  death.  A 
constable  who  neglected  to  perform  a  mission,  or 
hired  someone  else  to  do  it,  was  put  to  death.  So 
was  anyone  who  harboured  a  fugitive  slave,  and 
refused  to  produce  him  at  the  demand  of  the 
commandant.  The  stealing  of  the  son  of  a  free- 
man was  punishable  with  death.  A  thief  who 
stole  ox,  sheep,  ass,  pig,  or  ship  had  to  pay 
tuirty-fold,  or  if  he  were  a  poor  man  tenfold.  If 
he  could  not  pay  he  was  killed.  The  receiver  of 
stolen  goods  was  put  to  death.  So  was  anyone 
who  stole  goods  from  temple  or  palace,  and  so 
also  was  anyone  who  uttered  threats  against  a 
witness. 

Doctors  and  Jerry-Builders. 

Doctors'  responsibilities  were  severely  enforced. 
If  a  patient  treated  with  a  lancet  of  bronze  for  a 
severe  wound  were  to  die,  or  if  he  lost  an  eye 
through  the  opening  of  an  abscess,  "  one  shall  cut 
off  his  hands." 

The  fee  for  curing  the  shattered  limb  or  the  dis- 
eased bowel  of  a  gentleman,  a  poor  man,  and  a 
gentleman's  servant,  was  five,  three,  and  two  shek- 
els respectively. 

"  If  a  brander,  without  consent  of  the  owner 
of  a  slave,  has  branded  a  slave  with  an  indelible 
mark,  one  shall  cut  off  *he  hands  of  that  brander." 


A  jerry-builder  whose  house  fell  upon  the  owner 
of  the  house  and  killed  him,  was  put  to  death:  if 
no  life  was  lost  the  builder  must  rebuild  the 
house  at  his  own  cost.  A  boatman  who  wrecked 
a  ship  which  he  hired  had  to  render  ship  for  ship 
to  the  owner. 

Sumptuary  Laws. 

Several  articles  set  forth  the  wages  to  be  paid 
to  various  descriptions  of  workmen.  Others  fix 
the  hire  of  oxen,  of  waggons,  of  boats,  etc. 

If  a  man  handed  over  his  wife,  his  son,  or  his 
daughter  to  deliver  himself  from  distraint  for  debt, 
they  were  to  be  set  free  in  the  fourth  year. 

I  have  not  space  to  enter  upon  the  articles  re- 
lating to  commercial  transactions,  in  which  great 
stress  is  laid  upon  written  evidence.  Neither  can 
I  describe  in  detail  the  stringent  provisions  made 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  the  repair  of 
canals. 

A  very  curious  law  ordered  any  judge  who  al- 
tered his  judgment  after  it  was  pronounced  to  pay 
twelvefold  the  penalty  in  the  said  judgment,  after 
which  he  was  expelled  from  the  judgment  seat. 

Most  of  those  who  have  written  about  the  Code 
of  Khammurabi  have  professed  themselves  sur- 
prised at  the  resemblance  between  it  and  the  so- 
called  Laws  of  Moses.  Upon  me  it  produces  an 
exactly  opposite  impression.  The  ethical  superi- 
ority of  the  Levitical  Law  to  that  of  Khammurabi 
is  as  great  as  the  superiority  of  the  head  of  a 
man  to  the  head  of  a  chimpanzee.  Whether  it  be 
due  to  evolution  or  to  inspiration,  the  fact  is  in- 
disputable, and  the  nimbus  of  the  Chosen  People 
so  far  remains  intact. 


Mrs.  Carlyle's  Letters* 

When  two  people  of  genius  marry  each  other, 
and  one  is  dyspeptic  and  the  other  a  bundle  of 
nerves,  their  home  is  not  exactly  a  garden  of 
Eden.  That  was  the  case  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle.  But,  instead  of  making  allowance  for  the 
dyspepsia  and  the  nervousness,  the  biographers, 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  familiarising  the 
world  with  all  the  details  of  the  Carlyle  house- 
hold, set  themselves  to  exaggerate,  or  at  least  to 
bring  into  strong  relief  all  the  friction  inevitable 
in  such  a  marriage,  and  an  altogether  false  impres- 
sion is  produced.  Mr.  Froude  set  himself  to  ex- 
aggerate Carlyle's  shortcomings  to  his  wife,  and 
now  we  have,  in  this  volume  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  let- 
ters, a  sustained  effort  on  the  part  of  the  editors, 
Mr.  Alexander  Carlyle  and  Sir  James  Crichton- 
Brown,  to  exaggerate  the  tantrums  of  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle. It  is  curious  that  each  biographer  seems  to 
make  the  worst  rather  than  the  best  of  his  subject. 
Mr.  Froude  never  went  quite  so  far  as  Sir  James 
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Crichton-Brown,  when  he  declares  that  for  eleven 
years — from  1846  to  1857 — Mrs.  Carlyle  suffered 
from  the  minor  forms  of  masked  madness.  The 
poor  lady  seems  to  have  had  a  very  had  time  of 
it,  so  bad  indeed  that  she  could  not  sleep,  and  in 
sheer  desperation  had  recourse  to  morphia  and 
other  drugs.  One  general  criticism  applies  to 
both  biographies,  and  that  is  that  we  are  all  too 
apt  to  remember  our  dark  days  and  forget  those 
which  we  spent  in  the  sunshine.  There  are  365 
days  in  the  year,  and  300  pass  happily  and  quietly, 
without  incident,  and  in  the  remaining  sixty-five 
we  may  have  to  put  up  with  ill-health,  storms, 
tantrums,  and  accidents.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
we  shall  probably  remember  the  sixty-five,  and 
forget  altogether  the  300.  So  it  is  with  biogra- 
phies of  people  like  the  Carlyles.  Their  tran- 
quil, placid  days — and  they  had  many  of  them — 
pass  without  notice.  Those  in  which  they  irri- 
tated each  other  so  far  as  to  break  out  into  wail- 
ing and  moaning  occupy  an  altogether  too  promi- 
nent place  in  the  canvas  of  the  biographer.  Mr. 
Dooley's  famous  observation  about  newspapers, 
that  news  was  sin,  and  that  there  would  be  no- 
thing to  put  in  the  newspapers  if  nobody  did 
wrong,  applies  to  all  human  records.  The  his- 
torian will  devote  whole  chapters  to  a  war  that 
lasts  a  few  months,  and  will  pass  over  in  a  page 
a  story  of  thirty  years  of  peace. 

These  letters  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  are  full  of  interest. 
She  was  a  bright,  sprightly  letter  writer,  who  "gos- 
siped in  ink."  She  never  left  the  vinegar  out  of 
her  salad,  and  sometimes  served  it  up  with  a  lib- 
eral dose  of  cayenne  pepper.  The  apparent  un- 
happiness  which  looms  so  largely  in  the  records 
of  the  Carlyle  household  did  not  becloud  the  whole 
of  their  existence,  and,  even  now  that  we  know  the 
worst,  it  would  seem  that  neither  of  them  would 
have  wished  to  marry  anyone  else.  They  seem 
to  Lave  loved  each  other  very  devotedly,  and 
their  experience,  although  it  may  tell  somewhat 
against  marrying  a  dyspeptic  to  a  neurasthenic, 
is  not  even  a  set-off  to  the  Brownings  as  an  ar- 
nt  against  the  marriage  of  geniuses. 


A  Portrait  Gallery  of  English 
Worthies.* 

By  James  Bryce. 
Mr.  Bryce's  collection  of  biographical  studies 
of  the  worthies  of  his  own  day  and  generation  will 
add  to  a  reputation  that  is  already  great,  and  con- 
arm  his  position  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the 
writers  of  our  time.  These  twenty  sketches  show 
that  Mr.  Bryce  has  as  discerning  an  eye  for  the 

*'*  Studies     in     Contemporary     Biography."       By    James 
Bryce.       (Macmillan.)      10s.  net. 


salient  points  of  character  as  for  the  vital  features 
of  a  country's  political  institutions  or  for  the  dis- 
tinctive landmarks  in  a  broad  stretch  of  historic 
landscape.  The  portraits  in  his  gallery  comprise 
men  of  all  parties  and  all  opinions.  There  are 
statesmen,  politicians,  lawyers,  divines,  historians, 
writers,  and  thinkers  in  this  band  of  remarkable 
men,  who  in  one  direction  or  another  have  in- 
fluenced the  thought  aud  guided  the  actions  of  the 
latter  portion  of  the  Victorian  era.  All  with  one 
exception  were  his  friends,  many  his  intimates. 
This  personal  and  close  acquaintance  has  not  blun- 
ted the  keenness  of  his  analysis,  but  it  has  en- 
lightened and  mellowed  his  criticism. 

Disraeli's  Characteristics. 
The  general  reader  will  naturally  turn  first  of  all 
to  Mr.  Bryce's  estimates  of  the  characters  of  the 
two  great  political  leaders  of  his  time.  These 
are  the  most  elaborate  of  his  studies.  The  sketch 
of  Disraeli  is  marked  by  a  studied  impartiality, 
that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  by  sympathetic  appreciation. 
Both  will  take  high  rank  among  the  literary  por- 
traits of  our  time.  As  there  is  now  no  prospect 
of  a  great  life  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  being  written, 
Mr.  Bryce's  careful  study  may  well  long  hold 
the  field  as  the  most  finished  sketch  of  that  strange 
career.  It  is  a  career  that  seems  to  have  a  pe- 
culiar fascination  for  the  literary  mind,  and  Mr. 
Bryce  has  to  some  extent  been  touched  by  its 
glamour.  Detachment,  intensity,  and  a  passion 
for  material  success,  Mr.  Bryce  considers  to  have 
been  Disraeli's  three  predominant  characteristics. 
His  detachment  enabled  him  to  look  on  politics 
from  the  outside,  as  the  student  of  natural  history 
might  watch  the  habits  of  bees  and  ants,  and  to 
coolly  calculate  the  forces  at  work  as  an  engineer 
gauges  the  strength  of  his  material.  His  inten- 
sity made  him  carefully  adjust  and  subordinate 
to  a  central  aim  all  that  he  said  and  did.  His 
objects  were  fame  and  power.  "  After  all,"  he 
once  said  to  Mr.  Bright  in  the  cloak-room  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  "  what  is  it  that  brings  you 
and  me  here?  Fame!  This  is  the  true  arena. 
I  might  have  occupied  a  literary  throne,  but  I  have 
renounced  it  for  this  career."  Mr.  Bryce  hardly 
does  adequate  justice  to  the  keenness  and  pene- 
tration of  Disraeli's  observation,  although  he  fully 
acknowledges  his  foresight  in  extending  the  fran- 
chise in  1867.  In  two  other  directions  he  showed 
remarkable  insight.  In  his  early  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  that  congeries  of  questions  com- 
prehensively labelled  "  the  condition  of  the  people 
question,"  and  of  the  power  and  force  of  imperial 
sentiment  in  Britain,  he  saw  further  and  clearer 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  As  an  instance 
of  the  impression  Disraeli  made  on  Continental 
statesmen,  Mr.  Bryce  quotes  Bismarck's  blunt  ex- 
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olamation  in  comparing  him  with  other  eminent 
figures  at  the  Berlin  Congress:  "  Der  alte  Jude, 
das  ist  der  Mann."  In  a  final  sentence  Mr.  Bryce 
sums  up  this  remarkable  career  of  a  remarkable 
man:  "  An  adventurer  foreign  in  race,  in  ideas,  in 
temper,  without  money  or  family  connections, 
climbs,  by  patient  and  unaided  efforts,  to  lead  a 
great  party,  master  a  powerful  aristocracy,  sway 
a  vast  empire,  and  make  himself  one  of  the  four  cr 
five  greatest  personal  forces  in  the  world." 

The  Key  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Character. 
In  striking  contrast  is  Mr.  Bryce's  admirable  ap- 
preciation of  Mr.  Gladstone's  character  and  career. 
It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  eighty  pages 
to  touch  all  the  sides  of  so  complex  a  character, 
and  of  a  career  that  is  virtually  a  record  of  Eng- 
lish political  history  for  over  sixty  years.  But 
Mr.  Bryce  has  noted  all  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind,  and  presents 
us  with  a  fine  and  striking  portrait  of  the  states- 
man whose  hand  guided  the  ship  of  State  safely 
through  a  perilous  time  of  transition.  Mr.  Bryce 
supplies  the  true  key  for  the  right  understanding 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  character  when  he  says:  "  He 
was  rather  two  men  than  one — passionate  and  im- 
pulsive on  the  emotional  side  of  his  nature,  cau- 
tious and  conservative  on  the  intellectual."  Mr. 
Gladstone  never  gave  the  full  strength  of  his  mind 
to  any  question  till  it  pressed  for  solution,  and  this 
characteristic  was  both  a  source  of  strength  and 
weakness  to  him.  It  enabled  him  to  concentrate 
the  whole  of  his  powers  upon  the  subject  imme- 
diately in  hand,  but  it  led  to  much  misunderstand- 
ing of  his  character  and  even  of  his  motive.  The 
solid  foundation  on  which  his  power  was  based 
was  the  recognition  by  the  people  that  they  had 
found  in  him  a  political  leader  inspired  by  moral 
enthusiasm,  a  statesman  who  did  not  look  on  poli- 
tics as  merely  a  game  of  chess,  but  as  a  grave 
and  important  department  of  human  life.  Mr. 
Bryce  lays  stress,  but  not  too  great  a  stress,  upon 
what  was,  after  all,  the  central  fact  in  Mr.  Glad- 


stone's character — that  it  was  religion  that  had  tha 
strongest  hold  upon  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  As 
elevation  was  the  note  of  his  oratory,  so  mag- 
nanimity was  the  note  of  his  character.  "  It 
is  always  best  to  take  the  charitable  view,"  he 
once  said  to  Mr.  Bryce — "always  best;"  adding 
with  grim  emphasis,  "  especially  in  politics." 

Politicians,  Divines,  Historians. 
The  other  politicians  in  Mr.  Bryce's  gallery  ar^ 
Mr.  Parnell,  whose  somewhat  grim  personality 
stands  out  clear-cut  in  these  pages;  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  the  kindly  gentleman  but  weak  poli- 
tician; Robert  Lowe,  magnificent  in  attack  but 
feeble  in  defence,  who  for  one  brief  session  eclipsed 
all  rivals  in  the  brilliance  of  his  oratory;  and 
Lord  Cairns,  to  whom  Mr.  Bryce  hardly  gives  suffi- 
cient credit  for  his  action  on  the  Irish  Church 
Bill.  The  Church  of  England  is  represented  by 
three  of  its  foremost  figures — Archbishop  Tait, 
Bishop  Fraser,  and  Dean  Stanley.  In  reading 
these  three  sketches  the  reader  will  catch  more 
than  one  glimpse  of  the  great  transformation  that 
revolutionised  the  Church  in  the  mid-century. 
Cardinal  Manning  represents  the  Catholic  Church. 
Another  group  is  that  of  the  historians,  Green, 
Freeman,  and  Lord  Acton,  the  vast  learning  of 
the  last  of  whom  bids  fair  to  become  a  proverb, 
although  the  material  from  which  posterity  will 
be  abJe  to  estimate  it  is  of  the  slightest.  Jour- 
nalism contributes  one  name  to  the  volume,  in 
the  person  of  E.  L.  Godkin,  for  so  long  editor  of 
the  "  New  York  Nation  "  and  the  "  Evening  Post:" 
and  the  writers  of  fiction  have  a  representative  in 
Anthony  Trollope.  There  is  an  appreciative  sketch 
of  that  admirable  lawyer  and  judge,  Sir  George 
Jessel,  and  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  character 
of  Edward  Ernest  Bowen,  whose  life  was  so  closely 
associated  with  Harrow  School.  Thomas  Hill 
Green,  Henry  Sidgwick,  and  William  Robertson 
Scott  are  types  of  the  finest  products  of  English 
and  Scotch  University  life  and  training. 


Spurgeon  as  a  Thought  Reader. 

Mr.  Charles  Ray  continues  in  the  "  Sunday  Maga- 
zine "  his  Life  of  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon.  He  nar- 
rates of  Spurgeon's  preaching  in  Surrey  Music  Hall  that 
he  often  felt  impelled,  he  knew  not  why,  to  point  to  a 
certain  part  of  the  hall  and  make  a  remark,  without 
knowing  what  he  said  was  right,  except  that  he  be- 
lieved himself  moved  thereto  by  the  Spirit.  Mr.  Ray 
proceeds: 

"  Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  this  was  in 
the  case  of  a  shoemaker  who,  accustomed  to  engage  in 
Sunday  trading,  yet  went  one  morning  out  of  curiosity 
to  hear  the  popular  preacher.  Charles  Spurgeon,  who 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  such  a  man  being  present, 
suddenly  felt  led  to  point  at  the  very  place  where  the 


tradesman  sat,  and  exclaim,  '  There  is  a  man  sitting 
there  who  is  a  shoemaker;  he  keeps  his  shop  open  on 
Sundays;  it  was  open  last  Sabbath  morning;  he  took 
ninepence,  and  there  was  fourpence  profit  out  of  h; 
his  soul  is  sold  to  Satan  for  fourpence!'  But  the  re- 
markable point  is  that  every  word  was  literally  true, 
and  the  shoemaker  returned  home  greatly  perturbed. 
He  could  not  think  how  the  preacher  should  know  the 
facts  that  had  been  mentioned,  and  then  it  struck  him 
that  God  had  spoken  to  his  soul  in  what  was  nothing 
less  than  an  interposition.  He  shut  up  his  shop  on  the 
following  Sunday,  but  was  afraid  for  a  time  to  go  and 
hear  the  preacher.  At  last  he  went,  and  the  result 
was  his  conversion.  The  facts,  thoroughly  authenti- 
cated, became  known  through  a  city  missionary,  and 
Mr.  Spurgeon  himself  tells  the  story." 
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Prospects— Never  Better. 

Since  December  last,  Australian  weather  has  under- 
gone a  complete  change  for  the  better.  Up  till  the 
middle  of  December  the  drought  continued  with  great 
severity  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  eastern  half  of 
Australia,  but  the  rains  then  experienced  gradually 
extended,  and  off  and  on  during  the  last  five  months 
there  have  been  excellent  falls  over  the  drought- 
affected  area.  We  can  scarcely  summon  up  enough 
optimism  to  declare  that  the  drought  is  really  off  for 
good.  Rather,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  we  have 
been  enjoying  a  prolonged  respite,  and  that  owing  to 
the  great  improvement  in  pastoral  and  agricultural 
areas,  and  the  rather  plentiful  supply  of  natural  food 
for  stock,  a  dry  summer  can  be  looked  forward  to  with 
equanimity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  spring  be 
marked  by  weather  as  favourable  as,  say,  the  autumn, 
and  the  summer  carry  the  usual  semi-tropical  atmos- 
pherical disturbances,  it  is  probable  that  we  will  have 
one  of  the  most  prolific  seasons  on  record  in  dairying 
and  cereal  production,  and  a  fair  recovery  should  also 
be  made  in  the  pastoral  industry. 

Writing  on  the  improvement  which  took  place  in 
December,  we  stated  in  that  month  that,  even  with  a 
continuance  of  good  weather  throughout  the  late  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  quietness  in  trade  must  be  expected. 
This  opinion  has  been  borne  out  in  its  entirety,  and, 
in  addition,  it  is  plain  that  we  cannot  expect  any  im- 
provement in  business  until  the  returns  from  the  crops 
and  other  produce  commence  to  move  freely  towards 
the  end  of  the  year.  We  anticipate  an  excellent  har- 
vest. Rain  will  be  wanted  in  August,  September,  and 
October;  but  owing  to  the  thorough  soaking  the  sub- 
soil has  experienced,  the  fall  need  not  be  extensive  to 
ensure  good  returns.  The  dairying  industry  promises 
to  be  more  profitable  than  for  a  very  long  period, 
while  the  production  of  gold  throughout  the  States  is 
now  proceeding  at  a  rate  never  before  equalled  in  the 
history  of  the  continent.  In  addition,  wool  is  rising 
steadily  in  value,  and  the  very  high  prices  ruling  will 
make  up  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  smaller  clip 
which  must  be  anticipated.  Altogether,  while  trade 
continues  quiet,  the  prospects  for  19o4  are  exceedingly 
bright.  Unless  very  dry  weather  is  experienced  for 
the  next  six  months  we  should  experience  a  general 
recovery  in  production  and  commerce  during  the  cur- 
rency of  next  season. 

Loans  and  Money. 

Victoria  is  faced  with  the  conversion  of  about  10  per 
cent,  of  her  entire  indebtedness  in  one  operation.  Her 
credit  has  uffered  during  the  last  eighteen  months 
severely,  and  in  addition  the  world's  money  markets 
are  all  against  the  probability  of  London  offering  a  very 
favourable  opportunity  tor  conversion  this  side  of  next 
autumn.       Victoria   has    £6,457,000   gross,    and    about 


£5,250,000  net,  to  meet  on  January  1  next,  and  the 
Treasurer  of  that  State  has  three  courses  open  to  him, 
viz. — 

(a)  The  issue  of  a  3£  per  cent,  long-dated  loan  at  a 
considerable  discount,  with  special  terms  offered  to 
holders  of  the  maturing  debentures. 

(b)  The  issue  of  a  short-dated  4  per  cent,  loan  in  the 
form  of  Treasury  Bills  to  tide  over  the  conversion  till 
the  money  market  again  becomes  more  favourable,  and 

(c)  The  acceptance  of  the  private  financiers'  offer  to 
convert  the  loan  for  cash  on  special  terms. 

We  believe  that  it  has  been  practically  settled  that  a 
4  per  cent,  issue  of  Treasury  bills  for  four  or  five  years 
will  be  made  to  tide  over  the  conversion.  The  opera- 
tion will  be  a  difficult  one,  partly  owing  to  its  magni- 
tude, and  partly  owing  to  the  depths  to  which  our 
credit  has  descended  of  late.  It  would  be  better  for 
the  State  had  it  a  strong  financier  as  Treasurer.  Un- 
fortunately it  has  not,  and  the  danger  of  a  mistake, 
which  would  have  far-reaching  effects,  is  greatly  in« 
creased.  It  has  been  rightly  urged  that  if  an  issue  of 
Treasury  bills  be  made  tor  conversion  purposes,  the 
Treasurer  should  attempt  to  sell  at  least  a  portion  in 
Australia.      Assuming  that  only    £1,000,000  of  these  4 
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OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE-  «0  Market  Street. 
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CITIZENS' 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO. 


LIMITED. 


PRINCIPAL    BRANCH   OFFICES. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES:  Citizens'  Buildings,  Moore  tad 
Caatlereaga  Streets,  Sydney. 

VICTORIA:  Citizens'  Buildings,  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 

QUEENSLAND:  Citizens'  Buildings,  Queen  Street, 
Brisbane. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA:  Citizens'  Buildings,  King  Wil- 
liam Street,  Adelaide. 

NEW  ZEALAND:  Citizens'  Chambers,  Custom  House 
Quay,  Wellington. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA:  Hay  &  Barrack  Sts.,  Perth. 

TASMANIA:  Liverpool  and  Murray  Streets,  Hobsxt 

UNITED  KINGDOM:  Citizens'  House,  34  and  25  King 
William  Street,  London,  B.C. 
And  at  DUBLIN,  LIVERPOOL  and  MAWCHE8TEB. 


HAS  MONEY  TO  LEND  on  eecurtt,  « 

Freehold  City  or  Suburban  Properties,  Good  Dairy  Farms,  Agri- 
ooltural  and  Grazing:  Lands  (Freehold  or  G.P.  and  C.L.)  or  QoTem- 
mout  Stock  of  any  of  tho  Australian  States  or  New  Zealand, 

At  tho  Lowest  Current  Rates  of  interest. 


Loans  may  be  arranged  for  a  fixed  term  or  repayable  by 
Instalments,  without  notice  or  payment  of  sew  Int. 


per  cent,  bills  were  taken  up  at  a  rate  returning  some- 
where about  4£  per  cent,  to  the  local  investors,  it 
would  create  a  favourable  impression  in  London,  and 
greatly  improve  the  credit  of  the  State. 

New  South  Wales  has  issued  a  £1,000,000  of  4  per 
cent.  Treasury  bills  in  London  at  99£  for  four  years. 
After  deducting  expenses,  etc.,  the  Government  has 
actually  to  pay  slightly  over  £4  7s.  6d.  per  cent.  The 
issue  was  made  to  meet  a  loan  for  £1,000,000  of  4  per 
cent,  debentures  falling  due.  The  credit  of  the  mother 
bcate  has  been  going  from  bad  to  worse  of  late,  but  a 
strong  Reform  party  has  been  formed,  and  bids  fair  to 
gain  sufficient  strength  to  oust  the  present  Labour 
pandering,  grossly  extravagant  administration,  which 
has  done  more  to  lower  the  status  and  reduce  the  pros- 
perity of  the  mother  biate  than  any  previous  Govern- 
ment. 

Queensland  is  angling  for  a  million  in  London  at 
about  3£  per  cent.  But  although  the  London  money 
market  is  easier,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  until  the 
usual  autumnal  demands  commence  in  October,  there  is 
not  much  inclination  shown  to  support  the  issue.  It 
is  stated,  on  waat  should  be  good  authority,  that  the 
best  gross  price  spoken  of  is  about  £98,  which  would 
reduce  the  net  rate,  allowing  for  underwriting,  etc.,  to 
£95  10s.  No  definite  announcement  has  been  made  in 
Queensland  yet,  but  July  or  August  will  probably  be 
decided  on  as  suitable  times  for  an  issue. 

No  other  Australian  loans  are  expected  during  the 
currency  of  the  next  month,  though,  judging  by  the 
reports  of  the  Treasury,  it  is  believed  that  before  the 
end  of  next  quarter  South  Australia  will  seek  funds. 

Money  shows  a  hardening  tendency  throughout  the 
States,  but  so  far  no  general  rise  in  deposit  rates  has 
taken  place.  Five  banks  in  Melbourne  are  now  allow- 
ing 4  per  cent,  on  deposits  for  two  years  and  over,  and 
3£  per  cent,  for  twelve  months,  with  interest  payable 
half-yearly,  but  so  far,  in  the  case  of  New  South  '\7ales, 
only  four  institutions  are  making  the  same  allowance, 
and  it  is  not  yet  general  in  Queensland  or  the  other 
States.  The  writer  does  not  anticipate  any  further  har- 
dening of  the  rates  for  money.  The  conditions  which 
have  brought  about  the  present  hardening  are  not  so 
much  the  local  demand  for  funds,  but  the  fact  that  a 
large  sum  is  required  to  pay  for  our  imports  of  food- 
stuffs owing  to  the  failure  of  the  local  crops.  This  is  a 
temporary  state  of  affairs  only.  By  January  next  money 
should  once  again  be  freely  circulating,  and  should  tend 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  in  1904  to  become 
plentiful.  Whether  the  full  rise  in  money  rates  will 
then  be  maintained  depends  on  industrial  enterprise, 
which  has  of  late  been  dormant. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Savings  Banks  of  Victoria 
have  announced  a  rise  of  £  per  cent,  in  their  deposit 
rates  from  July  1  next.  They  will  allow  depositors  of 
sums  up  to  £100  the  advanced  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per 
annum  from  that  date,  and  up  to  £250  2J  per  cent,  per 
annum,  as  usual  no  interest  being  allowed  over  that 
amount.  The  Savings  Banks  of  Victoria  are  now 
making  excellent  headway.  The  deposits  must  reach 
close  on  £11,000,000,  and  continue  to  steadily  increase, 
notwithstanding  the  bad  seasons. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Savings  Banks  in  Victoria 
announce  their  sixth  issue  of  debentures  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Credit  Foncier  scheme  of  loans  to  farmers. 
Tenders  close  on  the  29th  inst.,  at  the  head  office.    The 
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amount  of  issue  is  £100,000,  at  a  minimum  price  of  98, 
and  the  debentures  carry  3 J  per  cent,  interest,  and  are 
for  a  term  of  five  and  a  half  years.  Allowing  for  redemp- 
tion, the  effectual  rate  of  interest  is  about  £3  18s.  per 
cent. — a  rate  on  a  Government  guaranteed  loan  which 
should  attract  considerable  support.  The  rate  of  in- 
terest on  these  loans  has  now  risen  so  considerably 
that  within  a  short  period  the  4J  per  cent,  loans  to 
farmers  will  have  to  give  place  to  a  5  per  cent,  rate, 
with  the  usual  addition  for  sinking  fund— that  is,  if  the 
money  market  continues  as  firm  as  it  is  at  present. 
The  Victorian  system  of  loans  to  agriculturists  has 
been  most  successful.  The  management  of  the  Savings 
Banks  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellent  results 
obtained,  and  the  popularity  of  the  system. 

Increasing  Gold  Production* 

The  production  of  gold  in  the  various  States  is  in- 
creasing steadily.  Three  States  only  publish  returns 
which  can  be  regarded  as  authentic  each  month,  and 

these  compare  thus: 

1902.  1903. 

Oz.  Oz. 

Western  Australia 846,113  ..    1,013,696 

Victoria 283,164  ..       320,910 

Queensland 319,364  ..       360,810 

Totals 1,449,641        ..    1,695,416 

The  increase  to  date  for  these  three  States  is  equal  to 
245,775  crude  ounces.  In  the  case  of  the  remaining 
States  there  has  also  been  a  very  considerable  increase. 
South  Australia's  output  is  steadily  advancing,  and  if  the 
central  Australian  fields  be  proved  to  any  depth  that 
State  will  come  into  still  greater  prominence.  In  New 
South  Wales  the  figures  include  the  returns  from  out- 
side ores  smelted  at  the  various  works,  and  not  until 
the  end  of  the  year  are  any  official  records  of  the  true 
production  available.  In  Tasmania  the  output  is  con- 
sidered equal  to  that  of  last  year.  There  is  every 
probability  of  the  Australian  gold  production  showing 
an  advance  of  close  on  500,000  ounces  for  the  year. 
Last  year,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  record  year,  but 
1903  is  certain  to  be  far  above  the  yield  then  recorded. 

Australasian  Wool  Exports. 

For  the  eleven  months  of  the  season  Dalgety  &  Co. 
Ltd.  estimate  that  the  Australasian  wool  exports  show 
a  decline  of  250,040  bales.  Deducting  the  increase  of 
35,103  bales  in  the  New  Zealand  returns,  the  net  de- 
crease for  the  Commonwealth  is  285,143  bales.  As  ship- 
ments during  June  will  be  very  light,  it  is  considered 
probable  that  the  total  reduction  for  the  entire  season 
—July,  1902,  to  June,  1903,  inclusive — will  be  over 
30u,000  bales.  The  figures,  as  compiled  by  Dalgety  & 
Co.,  are  as  follow: 

1902-         1901-       In-         De-         1900- 

States.  1903.         1902.      crease,  crease.      1901. 

Victoria 320,191..    396,938..    —    ..  76,747..    383,386 

New  South  Wales  456,416..  618,864..  —  ..162,448..  569,168 
South  Australia  ..  95,058..  111,386..  —  ..16,328..  114,715 
Queensland  ..  ..  43,900..  75,449..  —  ..  31,549..  87,115 
Western    Australia      27,014..      31,856..    —    ..    4,842..      28,456 

Tasmania    19,557..      12,786..  6,771..     —    ..      15,626 

New  Zealand  ..    ..    405,085..    369,982.  .35,103..     —    ..    376,305 

1,367,221. .  1,617,261.  .41,874.  .291,914. .  1,574,771 
Decrease,   250,040  bales. 

We  can  scarcely  expect  the  clip  of  1903-04  to  admit  of 
exports  equal  to  those  of  1902-03,  as  a  large  quantity  of 
"  dead  "  wool  has  been  shipped  during  the  latter  that 
will  not  be  available  next  year.      But  from  1904-05  on- 


wards a  very  rapid  increase  in  the  exports  should  be 
noted,  provided  the  drought  keeps  free  of  the  continent. 

The  Great  A.M.P.  Society, 

The  fifty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Australian 
Mutual  Provident  Society  for  the  year  1902  is  a  most 
satisfactory  document.  During  the  year  15,346  pro- 
posals were  accepted  and  completed,  assuring  £3,658,126; 
and  adding  completions  in  respect  of  proposals  received 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  year,  the  total  new  business 
written  was  £3,702,576.  The  new  premiums  amounted 
to  £174,133,  of  which  no  less  than  £45,262  was  repre- 
sented by  single  payments.  Claims  amounting  to 
£643,203,  including  £176,508,  arose  under  1,254  life- 
policies,  and  in  addition  738  endowment  policies  ma- 
tured, amounting  to  £297,435,  of  which  £90,447  repre- 
sented bonus  additions.  The  accumulated  funds  of  the 
society  increased  by  £914,598  during  the  year,  and  now 
amounts  to  no  less  than  £18,779,113.  The  report  of 
the  actuary  disclosed  a  cash  surplus  of  funds  over 
liabilities,  including  special  reserves  of  £614,481,  and 
after  allowing  for  special  accounts  a  cash  surplus  of 
the  huge  sum  of  £558,868,  which  will  provide  rever- 
sionary bonuses  for  over  £1,000,000,  is  available.  This 
is  the  largest  cash  surplus  ever  distributed  by  the 
society.  The  A.M.P.  Society  makes  every  year  a  bonus 
year,  distributes  enormous  bonuses  to  its  members,  and 
is  the  leading  mutual  life  office  in  the  British  Empire. 

The  Bank  of  New  South  Wales, 

Since  our  last  monthly  review  the  report  of  this  in- 
stitution has  been  issued,  covering  the  six  months  to 
March  31  last,  and,  as  is  usual,  the  accounts  are 
eminently  satisfactory.  The  net  profits  after  deducting 
all  charges  amounted  to  £115,793  for  the  half-year,  and 
with  the  balance  forward  there  was  a  sum  of  £131,072 
available.  The  reserve  was  increased  by  a  sum  of 
£15,000  to  £1,315,000,  the  sum  of  £100,000  was  paid  to 
shareholders  in  the  form  of  the  usual  10  per  cent,  divi- 
dend, and  the  balance  of  £16,072  was  carried  forward. 
A  proof  of  the  bank's  progress  may  be  obtained  from 

the  subjoined  table: 

March,  March,         March, 

1901.  1902.  1903. 

Notes  £982,856  ..  £976,820  ..  £993,808 

Deposits' 21,590,076  ..21,464,248  ..21,343,062 

Bills     2,853,496  . .  2,797,644  . .  2,791,440 

Reserve  1,250,000  ..  1,285,000  ..  1,315,000 

Paid-up  capital 2,000,000  ..  2,000,000  ..  2,000,000 

Liauid  assets 8,081,992  ..  7,659,075  ..  9,353,542 

Bills,  loans  and  advances. .20,074,426  ..20,328,787  ..18,535,244 

Premises     655,000  ..      655,000  ..      678,090 

Net  profit 108,247  ..      115,506  ..      115,793 

Dividend,  per  cent 10  ..        10  ..        10 

There   has  been   an   alteration   in   the   presentation   of 

these  figures  which  requires  some  explanation.  Bills  re- 

THE    SAVINGS    BANK 

Has 

MONEY  TO  LEND  IN  VICTORIA 

At  4J  per  cent., 

In  Sums  of   £500  to    £15.000  on  Town  Properties, 

And   £2,000  to    £25,000  on  Broad  Acres, 

FOR  FIVE  YEARS, 

With  option  of  paying  off  part  Half-yearly. 

FARMERS'  CREDIT  FONCIER. 
Loans  from  £fl0  to  £2,000  at  4*  per  cent.,  for  31*  years. 

GEO.  E.  EMERY,   Inspector-General. 
29  Market  Street,  Melbourne. 
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ceivablc  in  London  and  remittances  in  transit  have 
hitherto  been  grouped  with  bills  receivable  and  billfl 
discounted,  but  as  the  resources  are  immediately  avail- 
able it  has  been  thought  proper  to  bring  them  into 
more  evidence  in  trie  balance-sheet  and  place  them  with 
the  liquid  assets,  To  which  they  rightly  belong.  The 
foregoing  comparison  must  therefore  be  read  with  this 
explanation.  The  liquid  assets  now  total  £9,353,542,  a 
sum  which  practically  ensures  the  absolute  strength. 
The  general  progress  of  the  bank  has  been  satisfactory, 
and  though  its  name  might  indicate  that  its  operations 
were  confined  to  a  limited  area,  such  is  not  the  case, 
for  no  institution  has  shown  a  more  marked  desire  to 
extend  throughout  Australasia  and  the  islands. 

Importation  of  Breadstuffs  Overdone. 

When  it  became  apparent  about  last  October  that 
wheat  would  have  to  be  imported  into  Australia  to  make 
up  for  the  local  deficiency  there  was  a  general  feeling 
that  great  caution  would  have  to  be  shown.  This  was 
adhered  to  at  the  commencement  of  the  business,  but  a 
speculative  fever  attacked  a  good  few  operators,  and 
the  result  is  now  evident  in  an  over-supplied  market, 
with  good  prospects  of  the  continuance  of  this  unsatis- 
factory state  of  affairs  right  up  till  the  new  season, 
when,  from  all  accounts,  we  should  have  a  big  export- 
able surplus.  Approximately  the  position  is  as  follows: 
The  Australian  crop  aggregated  about  12,500,000  bushels 
all  told.  In  normal  seasons,  with  low  prices,  Aus- 
tralia consumes  from  23  to  24  million  bushels  in  the  way 
of  food  and  seed.  This  year,  with  high  prices,  the 
consumption  will  probably  be  not  more  than  22  million 
bushels,  and  allowing  for  a  fair  increase  in  stocks,  im- 
ports of  about  10,000,000  bushels  may  be  accounted  as 
necessary.  Already  we  find  that  9,650,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  or  its  equivalent  in  flour,  have  arrived  at  Aus- 
tralian ports,  and  that  a  further  quantity,  which  will 
bring  the  total  up  to  about  12,500,000  bushels,  is  afloat. 
As  a  consequence,  the  market  has  been  pressed  with 
sellers,  and  there  is  every  probability  of  a  dibdele 
later  on  unless  the  strongest  of  attitudes  is  assumed 
by  the  leading  importers.  While  importers  are  losing 
considerably,  however,  consumers  are  gaining  in  cheaper 


bread.  The  last  couple  of  seasons  have  been  extremely 
unprofitable  to  the  general  run  of  those  in  the  grain  ex- 
port and  import  trades. 
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Courses  offered  by  malt 

MMhMleal.    Maria*.   Civil. 

Electrical.       Sanitary. 
Stationary.     LoromotlT*. 
Telegraphy.   Arehltectnra. 
Sheet  Metal  Work. 
Jlech.  &  Perfect  he  Draw'? 


American  School 

Armour  Inst.of  Technology 
Chicago,  ill. 


1  Write  for  Handbook. 


R.   N.  PERQUSON,  Electrical  Engineer,  Australian 

Manager, 

P.O.  Box  629,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

That  the  tremendous  growth  in  American  trade  is  largely 
due  to  the  superior  technical  education  of  the  American 
mechanic  is  recognised  in  a  statement  recently  made  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  to  one  of^he  leading  ironmasters  of 
Europe:  "  The  secret  of  American  industrial  success,"  he 
said,  "  is  emphatically  the  application  of  brains  and  know- 
ledge to  work,  even  in  the  smallest  detail;  and  the  influence 
of  the  Correspondence  Technical  School  in  furthering 
America's  advantages  in  this  regard  deserves  universal 
recognition."  Skill  and  intelligence  in  the  mechanical 
arte,  therefore,  will  be  in  greater  demand  than  ever  be- 
fore. Our  School  meets  this  demand,  and  gives  ambitious 
workmen  and  others  abroad  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
learn  American  methods,  for  the  subjects  we  teach  are 
the  basis  of  all  manufacturing. 


Insurance  News  and  Notes. 

On  the  19th  ult.  a  fire  broke  out  on  Mr.  H.  C. 
Dangar's  steam  yacht  "  Nora,"  lying  off  Potts  Point, 
Sydney  Harbour.  The  water  police  found  it  impossible 
to  extinguish  the  flames  except  by  sinking  the  vessel, 
which  was  done  in  shallow  water.  The  yacht  was  built 
in  China,  where  she  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Dangar, 
and  was  valued  at    £1,200.    The  vessel  was  uninsured. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  1903  session  of  the  In- 
surance Institute  of  Victoria  was  held  on  the  10th 
inst.,  the  vice-president,  Mr.  James  Graham,  F.I. A., 
being  in  the  chair,  in  the  absence  of  the  president, 
Mr.  A.  A.  Taverner.  The  vice-president  delivered  a 
very  interesting  address  in  connection  with  Life  As- 
surance. During  its  course,  he  referred  to  a  subject 
of  general  interest  to  the  insuring  public,  viz.,  the 
sources  from  which  bonuses  were  derived.  Briefly 
stated,  these  were  the  excess  of  the  rate  of  interest 
earned  over  that  assumed  in  the  valuation,  the  saving 
in  expenses  as  compared  with  the  margin  allowed,  a 
more  favourable  death-rate  than  that  of  the  table  of 
mortality  on  which  premiums  and  reserves  are  based, 
the  extent  to  which  surrender  values  paid  fall  short  of 
the  reserves  held  against  the  policies,  and  the  reserves 
held  against  policies  on  which  no  surrender  values  are 
payable.  Twenty-six  new  members  of  the  Institute 
were  elected  during  the  evening. 

*  *         H 

A  rather  amusing  story  is  told  concerning  the  effort 
to  effect  an  insurance  by  an  old  Grimbsy  fisherman. 
When  he  presented  himself  at  the  insurance  office  he 
was  naturally  asked  his  age.  His  reply  was  "  Ninety- 
four."  "Why,  my  good  man,  we  cannot  insure  you," 
said  the  attendant.  "Why  not?"  he  demanded.  "Why, 
you  are  ninety-four  years  of  age."  "What  of  that?" 
the  old  man  cried.  "Look  at  statistics,  and  they  will 
tell  you  that  fewer  men  die  at  ninety-four  than  at  any 
other  age."—"  The  Sun." 

*  *         * 

The  four-masted  barque  "Fannie  Kerr,"  which  took 
fire  some  time  back  on  her  voyage  from  Newcastle, 
New  South  Wales,  to  San  Francisco  with  a  full  cargo  of 
coal,  ana  was  abandoned,  has  been  reported  as  having 
gone  ashore  on  a  reef  near  the  south  of  Formosa.  The 
coal  was  still  smouldering,  and  the  decks  had  fallen  in. 

*  *         * 

A  "general  average"  claim  in  connection  with  the 
Orient  Company's  R.M.S.  "  Ormuz "  is  exciting  in- 
terest among  marine  insurance  companies  in  Melbourne 
and  Sydney.  During  the  trip  of  the  vessel  from  Lon- 
don to  Australia  in  January  last,  it  appears  the  ship 
ran  short  of  coal  through  miscalculation  of  its  en- 
gineers, and  to  enable  the  vessel  to  reach  port,  part 
of  its  fittings  had  to  be  torn  up  and  used  to  feed  the 
engines.  In  addition,  a  passing  vessel  was  asked  to 
stand  by,  and  a  bill  of  something  like  £1,200  was  in- 
curred. On  the  vessel's  arrival  at  these  ports,  the 
shipping  company  took  a  bond  from  the  consignees  be- 
fore delivery  of  the  goods,  requiring  them  to  pay 
their  proportion  of  the  claim  when  adjusted.      In  due 
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course  the  statement  was  made  up,  and  the  consignees 
called  upon  to  pay  their  respective  amounts.  On 
lodging  their  claims  with  their  insurance  companies,  it 
was  found  that  the  latter  had  refused  to  accept  the 
statement,  on  the  ground  that  the  loss  was  due  to  the 
shipping  company's  negligence,  and  was  therefore  no 
claim  on  the  insurance  company.  The  statement  has 
been  referred  back  to  London,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  marine  insurance  companies  refuse  to  pay  any 
claims. 

*  *         *  

The  report  and  balance-sheet  of  the  Phoenix  Assur- 
ance Company  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1902, 
is  of  a  very  satisfactory  nature.  The  net  premiums 
amounted  to  £1,415,642,  a  substantial  increase  on  the 
previous  year's  figures.  The  losses  for  the  year  totalled 
£885,739,  being  over  £60,000  less  than  in  1901.  After 
deducting  commissions  and  general  expenses  of  man- 
agement, there  remained  an  underwriting  profit  of 
£95,257.  Against  this,  however,  must  be  placed  the 
increase  necessary  in  the  reserve  for  unexpired  risks, 
leaving  a  net  underwriting  gain  of  £83,270,  a  result 
better  than  the  company  has  shown  for  several  years 
past.  The  ratios  to  premium  income  were  as  follows, 
viz.:  Losses,  62.57  per  cent.;  commission  and  expenses, 
30.70  per  cent.;  underwriting  surplus,  6.73  per  cent. 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Martin  is  the  manager  of  the  company 
at  Melbourne. 

*  *       4 

The  America  Cup  challenger,  the  yacht  "  Shamrock 
III.,"  is  insured  in  London  for  £20,000,  at  10  guineas 
per  cent.,  covering  all  risks,  including  the  trip  across  to 
America.  The  "  Shamrock  I."  and  "  Shamrock  II.;" 
are  insured  for  £12,000  each,  at  7  guineas  per  cent  , 
excluding  the  risks  of  across-ocean  voyages,  as  it  was 
intended  they  should  remain  in  British  waters.  The 
cables  inform  us,  however,  that  "  Shamrock  I."  has 
accompanied  "  Shamrock  III.."  and  both  have  arrived 
safely  in  New  York.  The  "  Shamrock  II."  proved  a 
bad  risk  to  the  underwriters,  the  loss  owing  to  the 
fall  of  her  mast  and  a  fire  amounting  to  nearly  50  per 
cent,  of  her  insured  value. 

*  *        * 

Another  British  Fire  and  Accident  Company  has 
opened  up  business  in  the  Commonwealth,  viz.,  the 
General  Accident  Assurance  Corporation  Ltd.  Mr. 
W.  Medhurst  Taylor,  of  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  has 
been  appointed  attorney  for  the  company. 


An  important  case,  affecting  the  payment  of  in- 
surance commission,  has  been  decided  in  the  English 
Courts  in  the  Chancery  Division,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Kekewich.  The  plaintiffs  were  the  Auxiliary  Co-opera- 
tive Supply  Ltd.,  and  its  secretary,  Mr.  Workman; 
the  defendants  being  the  London  and  Lancashire  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  Messrs.  Collins  &  Sons,  insurance 
brokers,  and  others.  The  plaintiff,  Workman,  was  also 
an  agent  for  the  London  and  Lancashire  Company  and 
other  companies.  Since  1883  the  Army  and  Navy  Co- 
operative Society,  which  is  distinct  from  the  plaintiff 
company,  effected  its  insurances  through  Messrs.  Col- 
lins &  Sons,  a  recognised  firm  of  insurance  brokers, 
and  in  November,  1901,  it  decided  to  do  its  own  in- 
surances, and  so  gain  the  commission  formerly  earned 
by  Collins  &  Sons.  It  wrote  to  several  of  the  leading 
fire  companies,  notifying  the  above  intention,  and 
asked  that  the  commission  in  future  be  credited  to 
them,  and  Messrs.  Collins  &  Sons  also  saw  several  of 
the  insurance  managers  on  the  matter.  At  a  meeting 
of  companies  held  later,  it  was  decided  that  commission 
could  not  be  paid  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Co-operative 
Society  on  its  own  business.  The  society  then 
appointed  the  Auxiliary  Society  (the  plaintiffs)  its 
agents,  but  the  companies  refused  to  allow  commission 
to  be  paid  to  the  latter  society  either,  the  board  of 
directors  in  each  society  being  the  same.  The  plain- 
tiffs then  brought  the  action,  and  applied  for  an  in- 
junction and  damages,  alleging  that  an  unlawful  com- 
bination had  been  formed  to  injure  them.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Kekewich  held  that  plaintiffs'  contention  was  hope- 
less, inasmuch  as  they  had  not  suffered  any  damage, 
for  there  was  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Fire 
offices  to  pay  them  any  commission.  He  remarked 
that  it  was  perfectly  plain  that  if  the  Auxiliary  Com- 
pany received  any  commission  they  would  hand  it  to 
the  Co-operative  Society.  The  companies  recognised 
the  necessity  of  employing  agents  to  secure  and  pro- 
tect their  business,  and  to  pay  them  by  way  of  com- 
mission. It  was  important  to  them  that  men  like 
Collins'  should  be  employed,  rather  than  that  persons 
should  conduct  their  own  insurances,  for  the  profes- 
sional broker  saw  what  the  risk  was,  and  reported  on 
special  circumstances  to  the  offices,  and  in  other  ways 
he  protected  the  offices.  It  was  equally  to  the  "in- 
terest of  the  person  requiring  the  insurance  that  it 
passed  through  the  hands  of  a  proper  agent.  The 
learned  Judge  therefore  held  that  it  was  business-like 
to  maintain  that  intermediary  as  far  as  they  possibly 
could,  and  accordingly  decided  in  favour  of  the  de- 
fendants. 


IOO    VOLUMES    FOR    ONE    POUNDS 


THE    MASTERPIECE    LIBRARY. 


This  library  consists  of  a  series  of  books  origi- 
nally issued  in  cheap  form  in  London.  It  covers 
the  masterpieces  of  the  most  celebrated  authors, 
of  all  times  and  every  country,  and  consists  of 
about  an  equal  number  of  volumes  of  poetry  and 
prose— the  works  of  none  but  the  best  authors 
having  been  selected.  These  books  have  now 
been  gathered  together,  and  are  being  offered  to 
the  Australian  public,  securely  packed  in  two 
neat  cabinets,  for  the  wonderful  price  of  20s. 


Lord  Salisbury  said  of  the  "  Masterpiece  Li- 
brary "  that  it  was  **  the  most  effective  agency 
that  has  yet  been  discovered  for  making  our  best 
literature  familiar  to  the  mass  of  the  nation." 

They  are  neatly  bound,  in  strong  paper  covers, 
clearly  printed,  and  very  convenient  for  the  pocket. 

It  is  now  possible  for  any  poor  man  or  woman 
to  have  a  library  of  their  own  for  a  less  total 
outlay  than  they  would  have  to  pay  for  one  of 
the  many  books  contained  in  the  series. 
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PROP.  BROWN, 


I  give  over  600  practical  illustrations  of  how  to  memor- 
ise, with  rapiditj7  and  certainty,  history,  geography, 
foreign  languages,  chemistry,  physiology,  ledger  folios, 
names,  addresses,  and  the  theory  of  music,  counter- 
point, etc.  The  almanac  for  this  year  mem- 
orised in  three  minutes. 


MR.  C.  T.  DAVIS,  Bay  View,  Dunedin, 
N.Z.:  "...  It  has  given  me  the  power 
to  readily  connect  and  to  lastingly  memorise 
the  most  abstruse,  disconnected,  and  unin- 
teresting matter,  and  makes  study  easy  and 
delightful.    ..." 

REV.  W.  H.  BECK,  Nelson,  N.Z.:  "Your 
system  is  far  superior  to  any  other  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is  easy,  simple, 
complete,  and  reliable.  Dates,  names,  in- 
cidents, etc.,  are  memorised  with  ease,  and, 
when  wanted,  come  with  utmost  certainty.    ." 

MR.  W.  A.  MARSH,  Journalist,  Sydney: 
"...  The  principles  of  your  system  can 
be  used  and  applied  in  every  field  of  study 
with    gratifying   success." 

"  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  FOR  AUS- 
TRALASIA," October,  1900:  "Professor 
Brown  has  combined  the  good  points  of  the 
best  systems  which  have  been  tried  in 
America  and  England." 

R.  BROWN,  229  Collins  St.,  Melb.,  Vic. 
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HOW     FAR     DO     YOU     WALK? 

YOU      SHOULD      HAVE 

T*IE    E1IHEKA    PEOORHETER 

ADJUSTABLE   TO   ANY   LENGTH   OF   STRIDE. 

A  Great  Curiosity  and  a  Valuable  Health  Appliance, 
"ust  like  a  Watch,  but  it  cannot  get  out  of  order. 

YOU  would  be  astonished  if  you  knew  the  distance  yon 
walk  every  day  in  the  course  of  your  regular  avocations. 
Get  the  Eureka  Pedometer  and  keep  a  record  of  your 
travels  ;  you  will  find  it  very  interesting.  Walking  is  the 
most  healthful  of  all  exercises,  but  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults it  is  esneatial  that  the  distance  covered  shall  be  accur- 
ately known.  The  Eureka  Pedometer  resembles  a  pretty 
little  watch,  and  it  is  made  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 
The  movements  of  the  body  while  walking  cause  a  counter- 
poised lever  to  operate  an  indicator  that  shows  on  the  enam- 
elled dial  the  exact  distance  traversed.  A  regulator  is  pro- 
vided by  means  of  which  the  Pedometer  can  be  set  to  suit 
the  habitual  length  of  stride  of  the  wearer. 

Special  Offer.— As  a  special  inducement,  we  will  present 
a  neat  Albert  chain  (curb  pattern  if  desired)  with  each  of 
the  first  one  hundred  Eureka  Pedometers,  and  we  have  fixed 
the  price  at  7/6  rather  to  secure  an  advertisement  for  our 
other  goods  than  with  any  idea  of  making  a  profit  on  the 
Pedometer  itself.  Send  us  716  by  postal  note  in  registered 
letter  and  wo  will  forward  (carriage  paid)  the  Eureka  Pedo- 
meter, a  nice  Albert  Chain,  and  our  100-page  Illustrated 
Catalogue  by  return  post. 

The  Union  Manufacturing  <&  Agency  Co., 

359  and  361  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
.     .     FOR    .     . 

Cheap,  Novel  &  Interesting  Presents 

AND      ARTICLES 

THAT    CANNOT    BE    PROCURED    ELSEWHERE, 

SEND     FOR     OUR 

100-Page    Illustrated    Catalogue. 

We  will  post  it  without  charge  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

The  Union  Manufacturing  &  Agency  Co., 

359  and  361  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


I  The  Money  Maker  Knitter 

PLEASANT   EMPLOYMENT   FOR   WINTER    EVENINGS. 

Make  a  Good  income  in  Your  Spare  Time 


Only  7/0 

Carriage  Paid 
with  Albert  Chain. 
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HAT  the  sewiiiL'  machine  has  done  for  the 
seamstress  the  Marvellous  Money  Maker 
Knitting  Machine  does  for  the  knitter.  The 
ever-busy  fingers  piling  stitch  upon  stitch  In  the 
patient,  monotonous  process  of  knitting  a  pair 
of  hose  will  soon  be  a  memory  of  the  past.  The 
Money  Maker  Knitting  Machine 
completei  a  round  in  less  time  than 
the  hand  knitter  made  a  stitch, 
and  the  work  is  more  regular  and 
even.  Dropped  Stitches  are  impossible, 
and  correctness  of  shape  and  accuracy  of  aise 
are  matters  of  course.  The  training  of  a  life- 
time is  no  longer  necessary  ;  the  most  un- 
skilled person  can  readily  operate  the 
machine,  and  even  a  child  with  a  few 
hours'  practice  becomes  an  expert  knitter. 
There  is  really  little  more  to  be  done  than 
to  thread  the  yarn  and  turn  the  handle. 
As  a  source  of  assured  income  the  Money 
Knitting  Machine  is  well  named,  as  it 
rn  its  price  In  less  than  a  month,  and 
its  operation  will  be  a  source  of  extreme  plea- 
sure, and  in  no  sense  of  the  term— work.  The 
sock  or  stocking  grows  like  a  magical  tree,  and  almost 
before  you  realise  that  you  have  begun  you  have  finish- 
ed. Hitherto  the  cost  of  a  knitting  Machine  hag  been 
so  great  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  householder  ; 
but  when  a  practical  and  easily-operated  machine,  like 
the  Money  Maker  can  be  purchased  for  85'-.  no  family 
should  be  without  one.  It  will  knit  silk,  cotton, 
Wool,  worsted,  and,  in  fact,  every  description  of  yarn, 
equally  well,  and  fancy  stitches  and  variegated  patterns  of  all  kinds  may  be 
introduced  with  charming  effect.  With  a  Money  Maker  Knitter  the  whole  of  a 
family's  requirements  in  hosiery,  underwear,  vests,  shawls,  quilts,  Ac.,  may  be 
produced  at  merely  nominal  expense.  Many  ladies  have  spare  time  that  they 
cannot  profitably  employ.  By  having  a  Money  Maker  Knitter  they  will  be 
able  to  earn  a  nice  amount  weekly,  as  the  high-class  shops  eagerly  purchase 
tasteful  home-made  knitted  goods  in  preference  to  common  factorv  articles.  The 
mechanism  of  the  Money  Maker  Knitter  is  thoroughly  sound  and  substantial, 
every  part  being  of  the  best  case  hardened  iron  and  tempered  steel.  With  each 
machine  is  given  a  complete  set  and  some  extra  needles,  a  set-up  with  graduated 
weighis,  heel  hook,  work  hook,  rind  the  book  of  instructions  ;  and  we  can  supply 
the  Automatic  Ribbing  Attachment  complete  if  desired,  also  an  excellent 
Swift  and  Bobbin  Winder.  The  machine  is  securely  packed  in  a  strong  box.  with 
full  printed  instructions,  that  can  be  readily  mastered  by  anyone.  We  deliver 
at  any  railway  station  or  wharf  in  Victoria  for  85/-,  carriage  paid  (or  any  port 
outside  Victoria  for  90I-,  carriage  paid).  Please  remit  by  Postal  Money  Order  or 
Cheque  (crossed  London   Bank  of  Australia)  in  registered   letter  addressed  to 

The  Union  ffflainufacturinfj  &  Agency  Co., 

359  and  361  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


ONLY 

85/. 

Carriage  Paid 
It  will  earn 
its  Price  in 
a  Month. 


June  20,  1903. 
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CONCISE,    PRACTICAL,    HELPFUL,   MODERN   AND   INEXPENSIVE. 

A  Complete  Library  for  the  Farm,  edited  by  Jacob  Biggie,  one  of  the  greatest  American  authorities 
on  farming  in  all  its  branches.     Price  3/6  each,  post  free  any  address  in  Australasia. 


No.  1.— Biggie  Horse  Book. 

Telia  all  about  breeds,  about  feeding  and  watering,  about 
stable  and  road  management,  of  whims  and  vice*,  of  har- 
ness, of  breeding,  of  coit  education,  of  shoeing.  The  chap- 
ters on  Ailments  and  Remedies  and  Doctoring  have  been 
prepared  with  special  care,  and  are  full  and  compre- 
hensive. Biggie  Horse  Book  covers  the  whole  subject  in 
a  concise,  practical,  and  interesting  manner.  The  book 
is  full  of  horse  sense.  It  contains  12S  pages,  is  profusely 
and  beautifully  Illustrated,  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 

No.  2.— Biggie  Berry  Book. 

All  about  Berries.  A  whole  encyclopedia  of  boiled- 
down  berry  lore,  after  the  manner  of  "  Farm  Journal." 
Tells  about  varieties,  about  planting,  growing,  mulching, 
under-draining,  irrigating,  cultivating,  picking,  and  mar- 
keting. It  gives  practical  pointers  from  the  pens  of  scores 
of  leading  berry  growers.  It  discusses  truthfully  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  all  the  leading  berries,  showing 
which  are  best  for  market  or  for  the  home  gardsn.  Many 
of  the  leading  American  growers  of  the  country  tell  in  it 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do,  giving  information  which 
has  cost  them  hundreds  of  dollars  in  practical  experience. 
It  has  coloured  representations  of  berries,  true  to  size  and 
colour,  and  thirty-five  other  illustrations,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth;  29  chapters,  128  pages. 

No.  3.— Biggie  Poultry  Book. 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  helpful  poultry  book 
ever  gotten  out,  for  in  addition  to  the  vast  amount  of 
valuable  information  covered  in  its  seventeen  chapters, 
there  are  sixteen  beautiful  coloured  plates,  showing,  true 
to  colour  and  shape,  twenty-three  varieties  of  poultry. 
Chickens,  ducks,  turkeys,  and  geese  are  all  shown  in 
their  proper  plumage,  and  with  comb,  beak,  and  shauks 
as  true  to  nature  as  it  is  possible  to  produce.  Also 
forty-two  handsome  engravings  in  half-tone,  and  sixty- 
one  other  helpful  illustrations  of  houses,  nests,  drinking 
vessels,  etc.  The  chapters  on  the  use  of  incubators  and 
brooders,  on  the  care  of  young  chicks,  on  eggs  and  early 
brooders,  are  practical  and  instructive.  Pigeons  for  mar- 
ket are  also  treated  fully. 

No.  4.— Biggie  Cow  Book. 

The  Biggie  Cow  Book  is  elaborately  and  beautifully 
illustrated  in  wood-engraving,  in  half-tone,  and  in  colour 
work. 

Eight  of  the  principal  breeds  are  shown  in  colours. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  on  these  portraits,  and  they 
must  certainly  gratify  and  please.  There  are  twenty-six 
chapters,  covering  the  whole  ground  of  the  dairy.  Those 
on  Ailments  and  Remedies  are  worth  the  whole  price  of 
the  book  to  anyone  owning  even  a  small  dairy. 

The  villager  with  one  cow  will  find  the  work  a  great 
help. 

The  Creamery  chapter  is  up-to-date,  and  will  interest 
many. 

It  contains  144  pages  of  type  matter,  and  136  beautiful  il- 
lustrations. 


Wo.  5.— Big-gife  Swine  Book. 

A  practical,  concise  and  eominon-iflenBe  book,  without  any 
padding  or  humbug  about  it.  It  is  profusely  Illustrated 
with  photographs  direct  from  life  of  the  different  breed*  of 
hogs,    etc. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  practices  in  the  diseases  at 
hogs,  especially  to  cholera,  to  feeding,  breeding,  butcher- 
ing, and  the  carving  of  meats  for  home  use  and  for 
market.  There  are  144  pages,  printed  on  the  best  paper, 
and  bound  in  cloth.  Some  breeders  have  thought  it  was 
not  possible  to  make  a  good  photograph  of  a  hog,  but  the 
score  or  more  of  handsome  engravings  made  directly  from 
photographs  will  go  far  to  dispel  this  illusion.  All  the 
leading  breeds  are  shown  and  briefly  discussed  in  the  text. 

Mo.  6.— Biggie  Health  Book. 

This  book  is  written  in  a  clear,  concise  style,  and  con- 
tains that  which  will  interest  and  instruct  in  health  mat- 
ters to  a  wonderful  degree.  It  is  not  intended  that  it 
shall  take  the  place  of  the  family  doctor,  but  to  enable  Its 
readers  to  avoid  his  too  frequent  visits,  and  to  aid  him  in 
his  laudable  efforts  in  your  behalf.  Something  is  often 
needed  "  before  the  doctor  comes,"  and  this  little  book  will 
fill  the  place. 

There  is  not  a  bit  of  quackery  In  it;  neither  the  Judge 
nor  his  wife,  who  aided  in  the  work,  the  publishers,  nor 
anyone  else,  hare  anything  ia  the  medical  line  to  propa- 
gate or  sell;  they  have  no  fancies,  nor  fads,  nor  hobbies. 
Here  ia  just  what  most  families  need;  a  plain,  common- 
sense  monitor  and  guide  to  good  health,  whose  teaching? 
are  certain,  many  times,  to  do  great  good.  While  the 
Biggie  Health  Book  will  not  ensure  good  health  to  the 
family,  it  will  greatly  aid  each  member  to  know  what  ths 
laws  of  health  are.  and  how  to  obey  them. 

Mo.  7.— Baggie  Pet  Book. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  especially  for  young  peopis, 
but  it  will  interest  every  lover  of  dumb  animalB,  young 
or  old.  Nea;  ly  all  the  leading  breeds  are  shown  by  en- 
gravings made  from  photographs  of  the  animals  tbeai- 
selves,  thus  showing  them  as  they  really  are.  The  list 
of  chapters  is  as  follows:  Dogs,  Varieties  of  Dogs;  Best 
Dog  for  the  Country  Home;  The  Collie  or  Sheep  Dog; 
Training  the  Collie:  Tricks  for  Dogs;  Cats;  Varieties  of 
Cats;  Diseases  of  Dogs  and  Cats;  Ponies,  Goats,  Sheep, 
etc.;  Rabbits;  Rabbit  Hutches  and  Rabbit  Diseases; 
Guinea  Pigs;  Squirrels,  Rats,  and  Mice;  Other  Pets; 
Pigeons;   Ban  tame;  Canaries;   Other  Birds. 

Biggie  Pet  Book  will  make  a  delightful  holiday  gift,  one 
that  will  be  prized  by  every  recipient;  Biggie  Pet  Book 
contains  144  pages,  ia  printed  on  coated  paper,  and  con- 
tains over  120  illustrations  prepared  expressly  for  the  text 

Mo.  8.-  The  BiggSo  Sheep  Book. 

The  Biggie  Sheep  Book  is  the  very  latest  volume  of 
the  Farm  Library  published.  The  first  supply  for  the 
Australasian  market  is  now  on  the  water,  with  a  large 
supply  of  the  other  volumes.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  common-sense,  condensed,  and  helpful  book  on  sheep 
yet  published.  It  is  boiled-down  practice— not  inflated 
theory.  Its  illustrations— which  are  profuse— are  worth 
the  3s.  6d.  asked  for  the  volume.  It  contains  144  pages, 
printed   on   stout   white   paper,    bound   in   cloth. 


3/6  per  Volume,  post  free  any  address  in  Australasia.     The  Complete  Set  of  8  posted  for  24/- 
Sond  Money  Order,  Postal  Notes  or  Cheque,  with  exchange,  to 
T.   SHAW  FITCH ETT,   Representative  in  Australasia  for  the   "Farm  Journal  of 
America,"  167a  Queen  Street,   Melbourne. 

[A  SUGGESTION.— Send  a  penny  stamp  for  a  copy  of  the  "  Farm  Journal  ot  America."    It  already  has  2,000,00c 
readers.] 
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^SANDOW'S^ 

LATEST   BOOK 


"the  Gospel  of  Sirengtb 


/S   NOW  READY.  PRICE   ONE   SHILLING. 


CONTAINS   TWO   ART   SUPPLEMENTS— 

L    A  Life-size  Photo  of  Sandov/s  Arm,  2  ft.  6  in*  long:. 
IL    Seven  Beautiful  Photographs* 


AND 


J  26  pages  on  Physical  Culture,  written  in 
Australia* 


Posted  any  address  in  Australasia  on  receipt  of  Js.  2d.  in  Stamps  or  Postal 
Note  by  T.  SHAW  FITCHETT,  Publisher,  167-9  Queen  Street, 

Melbourne. 


frmUsd  by  A.  Shaw  Fitohett,  107-9  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  for  the  Review  Printing  Company  Proprietary  Limited,  and  Published  oy 
T.  Shaw  Fitohett  for  the  Review  of  Reviews  Proprietary  Limited,  at  167-9  Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 


ftrHt7M/    11/      itCflltl/S.    S"/0/(/d. 


fl  Womaris  Home  Journal  for  Australasia 


W®rt!TAm! 


Mailed  to  any  address  In  Australasia  for  12  months  for  31- 


OUTLINE  OF  CONTENTS  OF  "  THE  NEW  IDEA  "  FOR  JUNE. 


£175    PRIZE    PUZZLE    COMPETITIONS    ANNOUNCED. 
Fresh  Facts  and  New  Ideas. 

LITTLE    STORIES    OF    REAL    LIFE:    Original    Australian 

Stories. 
News  of  the  Newest  Books. 
Music  and  Musicians. 

CARD-PLAYING  AMONG  WOMEN,   by   Martin   Dooley. 
Work  for  Dainty  Fingers. 
The  Serious  Side  of  Life. 
Correspondence. 
Just   for   Fun. 
MELISSA  FROM  ARCADY. 

(The   Art  of   Good   Grooming  taught   in   the   form  of   a 
serial  story.) 
Amusements  and   Entertaining. 
A   Sheaf   of   Verse. 
The  Mother's  Page. 
Good  Housekeeping. 
New  Ideas  in  Cooking. 
Etiquette    on    All    Occasions. 
The  Book  of  Experience. 


OUR  COMPETITIONS. 

(Three   Pages   of  Fascinating  Original   Matter.) 
Notes  About  Notable  People. 
WAIFS   OF   OUR   STREETS. 

(A    Vivid,    almost    Heartrending    Article     of    5 
Specially  Illustrated.) 
A  Guest's   Room  in  Green. 
OUR  JAPANESE  VISITORS: 

(1)  How  the  Japanese  Visited  Us. 

(2)  How  We  Visited   the  Japs.     (A  5  pp.    Article,   Illus- 

trated with  9  Original  Photographs.) 
A   Maker   of   Australian   History. 
PRETTY  FASHIONS   FOR  WOMEN. 
Some  Late  Fashions  from  America. 
Seasonable  Frocks  and  How  to  Make  Them. 
THE    CHILDREN. 

(Four  pages  of  Drawings  and  Contributions  from  Young 
"  New  Idea  "  Readers.) 
SERIAL    STORY. 

(Closing   Chapters   of   the     Exciting    Romance,     "  The 
Cavalier.") 


100  Pages  and  over  80  Pictures  for  Threepence  ! 


All  Booksellers;   or  sent,  post  free,  for  12  months  for  3/-,  by 

T.  SHAW  FITCHETT,  Publisher,  167-9  Queen  Street,  Melbourne 


Finnic  of  Jt'ioicirs,  2U/0/UJ. 


eor  mutual  advantage  whpn  Vn.i   write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Review* 


